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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


At its annual meeting in 1982, the International Whaling 
Commission (IWC) imposed a moratorium (or ‘zero-catch 
quotas) on all commercial whaling. The following year, the 
European Economic Community (EEC), now the European 
Union (EU), decided to ban all imports of whitecoat sealskins. 
The two decisions brought success to processes that began 10- 
20 years earlier. The international campaign against sealing 
commenced in earnest in the 1960s, whereas the U.N. 
Stockholm Conference on the Environment in 1972 marked the 
start of the anti-whaling campaign. That year also saw the 
introduction of the U.S. Marine Mammal Protection Act (MMPA), 
a law that, according to Laura Manning (1989:220), offers 
marine mammals better protection than any other species. 

The purpose of this book is not so much to explore and 
analyse the processes leading to decisions made in the early 
1980s, but rather to see how the introduction of this new 
environmental philosophy constitutes a serious challenge to 
those who base their livelihood on the hunting of marine 
mammals in the ‘North Atlantic’ region, here defined as eastern 
Canada (including Baffin Island, Hudson Bay, Quebec, 
Labrador, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia), Greenland, Iceland, 
the Faroe Islands and Scandinavia (Norway, Denmark, Sweden). 
They are the ones to pay the price, witnessing an attack on their 
fundamental way of life. Hunters previously experienced the 
effects of campaigns initiated by environmental and animal 
rights organizations; their markets for fur and meat have been 
depressed from time to time as a result. However, the two 
political decisions marked the permanent and pervading 
influence of the new environmental philosophy at the highest 
political levels, which also affected the markets to a significant 
degree. 

The IWC moratorium and the EU ban were major political 
milestones in the history of the environmental and animal rights 
movements. Their ideas were not new, being originally a part of 
counter-culture, but the ideas had now reached and had been 
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accepted in high-level political arenas. The success of their 
campaigns also marked the beginning of a redirection of the 
environmental debate as it challenged the basic idea of 
sustainable development. Although the notion of the sustainable 
use of living resources still provided a foundation for most 
environmental __ policies, anti-hunting advocates and 
organizations had successfully made marine mammals into 
symbols of threatened nature generally, and turned the 
protection of marine mammals into major icons for the 
environmental and animal rights movements. Even 
organizations that regard themselves as strong advocates of 
sustainable use of natural resources make exceptions for 
marine mammals, regardless of their abundance. Saving marine 
mammals has become a metonym for saving nature. The 
powerful public symbolic significance of marine mammals and 
hunting activities can be observed in existing management 
regimes and the increasing politicisation of management at the 
expense of science. The environmental movement has 
challenged the existing pillars of management and democracy 
and forced us to rethink the direction of our common future. 

Campaigns against sealing and whaling are intimately 
related to the recent history of the environmental and animal 
rights movements and can be regarded as their early flagships, 
attracting millions of people to the cause. Within this region, the 
environmental battle over whales and seals involves a variety of 
stakeholders, each with strong and normative positions. Many 
of the stakeholders are located south of the region, e.g., in the 
United Kingdom, the United States, the Netherlands and 
Germany where the general public and government authorities 
wholeheartedly engage in the discourse of the new 
environmental ethics widely embraced in Europe and North 
America in general. The arguments advanced by their 
advocates, which basically stress that marine mammals should 
be left alone, were a powerful mover of public sentiment and 
they became part of the school curriculum and consciousness of 
a whole generation in the western world. 

The clash between hunters and other users of marine 
mammals and animal rights advocates—i.e., between 
proponents of use and no-use philosophies—constitutes a 
battleground where local practices and perceptions are thrown 
firmly into the global arena where the users have been 
scrutinized, questioned, and criticized internationally as never 
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before. An analysis of the development and nature of the 
conflict, as explored in this volume, reveals the basic building 
blocks of an expanding environmental philosophy in the 
Western world, and the responses to it from the local level. Its 
relevance goes beyond the issues of hunting seals and whales 
and implicitly addresses the more general conflict between 
global environmentalism and the interest and survival of local 
people. The analysis does not pit the conflict between advocates 
of use and no-use philosophies in terms of traditional and 
modern, or modern and post-modern. Rather, it seeks to grasp 
the complex relationship between the local and the global as 
being part of the same processes. An historical analysis of 
hunting and whaling societies also reveals that these 
communities, often understood as traditional and marginal, are 
indeed modern, dynamic, and proactive. 

The ban on ‘commercial’ whaling and imports of sealskins 
into the EU were aimed at ‘commercial’ sealers and whalers in 
Iceland, Newfoundland and Norway, leading to severe problems 
in these societies. If we are to believe the arguments of decision-— 
makers, the moratorium and bans were not meant to harm 
eastern Inuit ‘subsistence’ activities. The EU ban on imports of 
whitecoat skins was, for example, directed at the killing of harp 
seal pups by Canadian and Norwegian sealers and not Inuit 
coastal seal hunters. Likewise, aboriginal subsistence whaling 
was explicitly exempted from the IWC whaling moratorium. In 
general, Inuit portrayed as ‘subsistence hunters’ have met with 
goodwill from the public and, e.g., the IWC, compared to other 
marine mammal users. Nevertheless, the movements have had 
devastating impacts on many Inuit communities in Canada and 
Greenland, as ‘goodwill’ did not prevent the campaigns from 
inflicting great harm on Inuit societies. The positive attitudes 
toward Inuit sealers and whalers within some sectors of the 
anti-hunting movement are based on an understanding of 
cultural evolution that, at its core, neither understands nor 
accepts the Inuit way of life. 

This problem stems from a naive tendency to 
conceptualise complex hunting societies in simple dichotomies 
like ‘indigenous’ vs. ‘non-indigenous,’ ‘subsistence’ vs. 
‘commercial,’ and ‘traditional ecological knowledge’ (TEK) vs. 
‘science,’ where indigenous is defined in terms of a particular 
kind of knowledge and way of life. Throughout the book we will 
explore these dichotomies and their political implications and 
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argue that they usually conceal more than they reveal (cf. 
Brosius 1997). We believe that it will be more productive to 
understand indigenousness in terms of power relations within 
the international community rather than cultural features. Such 
a formalistic approach will enable us to discover both differences 
and similarities previously overlooked, and to open up 
discussions on commonly held interpretations. In this way, we 
hope to shed new light on a variety of hunting activities and 
attitudes toward nature that are characteristic of the North 
Atlantic region: seal hunting and whaling pursued by Inuit in 
Canada and Greenland; non-commercial whaling in the Faroe 
Islands; small-scale commercial whaling by Norwegians and 
Icelanders; as well as industrial sealing by Canadians and 
Norwegians. 

Essentially, this volume is a contribution to the 
anthropological study of the relationship between humans and 
nature. The study of this complex relationship, and its regional 
and historical variations, have always been an intellectual 
challenge to anthropologists who have focused on the 
interaction between the local environment and_ the 
environmental perception of local people. One of the many 
challenges in comparative anthropology is to define more 
specifically concepts that are meaningful in various cultural 
contexts. A comparison between Inuit and western views on 
nature confronts us with such challenges. It has been argued 
that Inuit believe that animals actively present themselves to 
hunters (e.g., Lantis 1938; Turner 1993), contesting the 
prevailing western assertion that animals can be managed at all. 
However, the notion that natural resources can be managed has 
also been contested by western social scientists, although from 
another perspective. What is being managed is not natural 
resources per se but human activities related to these resources. 
This tends to be forgotten by many biologists, economists and 
other modern managers in the western world. When the social 
and cultural dimensions are ignored, a lack of compliance to 
management decisions is only to be expected (cf DFO 1994; 
Gezelius 2002). Strictly speaking then, the ‘management of 
sealing,’ is a more accurate notion than the ‘management of 
seals,’ but for reasons of linguistic convenience we will 
sometimes slip into what may be regarded as an ethnocentric, 
western acultural terminology. 
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Using a comparative approach, the book investigates 
management processes and the ways they are manifest in the 
rhetoric of stakeholders. Despite cultural, economic and political 
differences, the nations occupying this region share a common 
destiny in several respects. Not only do hunters along the rim of 
the North Atlantic share new challenges from international 
environmental and animal rights organizations whose 
headquarters are located mostly outside the region—e.g., in the 
U.S. or the U.K.—but they also share highly migratory species 
and they all have long histories as sealers and whalers. Most of 
the countries, moreover, share colonial experiences, having 
achieved independence or home rule within the last hundred 
years or so. These experiences make the North Atlantic a 
natural region for investigation. By covering both sides of the 
ocean, we will hopefully be able to compare, in a more 
systematic way, cultures that at first sight are both strikingly 
different and similar, thereby offering a contribution to 
comparative anthropology. Too often, social, economic and 
cultural differences have been overlooked in the political 
rhetoric, or similarities ignored in the management of natural 
resources. 

The hunting of marine mammals still takes place and 
contributes in an important way to the economic foundations of 
many communities, although these activities are not as 
widespread as in the past. In some cases (as in Norway, for 
example), the decreasing economic importance of marine 
mammal hunting has not lessened the positive public attitude 
in that country toward these activities, despite growing 
international antipathy, including consumer boycotts and 
sabotage against vessels. On the contrary, such external 
activities seem to have triggered strong pro-hunting sentiments 
in the relevant countries. The exploitation of marine mammals 
has, to many people, become strongly associated with issues of 
self-determination, human rights, and the principle of 
sustainable development as set down in the report Our Common 
Future (WCED 1987) and Agenda 21 (UNCED 1992). 

This book examines these contested discourses in order 
to identify the central and powerful elements that moved 
millions of people to turn against sealing and whaling and, at 
the same time, made hunters respond fiercely. The 
battleground has become very polarized at the expense of the 
common ground where communication has all but 
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disappeared. However, common ground does exist—both 
sides of the conflict argue that they are fighting for 
sustainable use and animal welfare. This seems to be 
forgotten in the eagerness of all stakeholders to demonstrate 
the integrity and independence of each philosophy and to 
protect their own interests. In so doing, the anti-hunting 
advocates try to paint a picture of the hunters as either 
innocent ‘nature people’ withdrawn from the world market, or 
greedy capitalists willing to exterminate the last seal and 
whale for profit. The hunters, on the other hand, try to project 
an image of the protectionists as either violent animal rights 
lunatics or ruthless profit-seekers. On closer inspection, the 
rhetoric of the major stakeholders has changed, and the 
symbolic significance of certain kinds of hunting activities has 
increased as a consequence of, and reaction against, the 
opponents’ point of view. 


Chapter 2 


Marine Mammal Hunting in the 
North Atlantic 


One of the salient features of the North Atlantic ecosystem is 
the relative importance of marine mammals, and this has had 
a marked influence on North Atlantic cultures. Hunting of 
marine mammals has been important on both sides of the 
ocean for thousands of years, and two major marine mammal 
hunting traditions can be found in the region. One comprises 
the various Inuit cultures of Canada and Greenland (as well as 
Alaska and Chukotka), and the other the Norse cultures of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and the islands in the North Atlantic 
(Iceland, Norse Greenland and the Faroe, Shetland, Orkney, and 
Hebrides islands). There is a strong sense of continuity in both 
traditions—although they are by no means static—from ancient 
to contemporary forms of hunting. This is particularly true for 
pilot whale drives in the Faroe Islands and seal, narwhal, and 
beluga hunting among Inuit in Canada and Greenland.! 

A third tradition is what may be termed industrial hunting 
of seals and whales. A number of peoples, mostly located 
outside the region itself (i.e., Basques, Dutch, Germans, French, 
British, Euro-Americans) took an interest in these endeavours, 
but with increasing Nordic and Canadian participation. 
Newfoundlanders and Norwegians took control over the modern 
sealing industry, whereas modern industrial whaling, 


1 Several Indian tribes in eastern Canada as well as the Saami 
in northern Scandinavia have also hunted marine mammals. 
However, what we may term the Indian and Saami ways of sealing 
and whaling have come to an end or are, relatively speaking, of 
minor importance (the Micmac, the Innu or Naskapi-Montagnais of 
Labrador/Quebec and the Cree of Hudson Bay/James Bay all still 
hunt certain species of seals). Therefore, as this volume focuses on 
contemporary forms of marine mammal hunting and the historical 
processes leading up to these forms, we will not focus particularly on 
the Indian or Saami traditions. The same goes for the unique form of 
seal hunting in the Baltic Sea—a form that came to an end in the 
1960s. 
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spearheaded by the Norwegians, spread throughout the North 
Atlantic and beyond. Although this kind of whaling has virtually 
ceased—with Iceland as a possible exception—its history will be 
outlined briefly because it had both a dramatic impact on Inuit 
society and served as an important link to modern minke 
whaling in Greenland, Iceland and Norway. It is also important 
to an understanding of the anti-whaling movement. 


Marine Mammals in the North Atlantic 


The availability of marine mammals is important for many 
communities in northern coastal regions, and distributional and 
behavioural characteristics of the various species have created 
important premises for their exploitation. To catch a solitary seal 
in open water is very different from encountering a large herd of 
whelping harp seals on the ice floes. And to catch and distribute 
the meat of a large bowhead whale of perhaps 20 metric tonnes 
requires different skills and organization than catching and 
distributing the meat of a ringed seal weighing less than 70 kg. 
Each species poses different challenges to the hunters in terms 
of knowledge, technological infrastructure, and _ social 
organization—both in the hunt itself and in the subsequent 
butchering and distribution. We will therefore briefly outline the 
most important marine mammal species found and utilized in 
the North Atlantic. 2 


Pinnipeds 

Of the six species of seals found in the North Atlantic—all of 
which have been utilized in various ways and none of which are 
considered endangered or threatened—ringed, harp, hooded, 
and bearded seals are particularly well adapted to ice 
conditions. The ringed seal (Phoca hispida) is the species most 
closely associated with sea-ice and also most dependent on its 
presence. It is the most common seal found along the coasts of 
Greenland and eastern Canada, but it is relatively scarce in the 
Northeast Atlantic. Populations of ringed seals are also to be 
found in the Gulf of Bothnia and the Bay of Finlandia in the 
Baltic Sea. Occasionally, groups of ringed seals invade coastal 


2 Polar bears and sea otters may also be classified as marine 
mammals, but they will not be considered in this volume. 
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Norwegian waters, sometimes accompanying larger herds of 
harp seals. In Canada and Greenland, young seals stay near the 
ice edge, and at the age of 3-4 years they enter fiords where they 
remain throughout the year, making them the most important 
natural resource for many Inuit groups.? In fiords, each seal 
maintains several breathing holes through the ice. The pups are 
born in birth lairs in the snow covering the sea ice. Moulting 
begins after about two weeks, a process that is completed after 
5-6 weeks, whereupon the pup is weaned. Unlike most 
pinnipeds, ringed seals are solitary or move in small groups, 
congregating mainly when the adult animals moult in June- 
July. Being the smallest of the seals, it seldom grows beyond 1.5 
meters and a body weight of about 70 kg. 

Another seal well adapted to Arctic conditions is the 
bearded seal (Erignathus barbatus), which is found throughout 
the circumpolar region. It has been found further to the north 
than any other seal, but can be found as far south as Iceland, 
Newfoundland and northern Norway (Sivertsen 1969:304). It is 
a solitary animal to an even greater extent than the ringed seal, 
only gathering in small groups in the mating season. It is 
curious by nature, a characteristic that has been exploited by 
hunters. Its size, yielding three times the blubber of a harp seal, 
has also made it an attractive prey, as has its hide, which is 
important in Inuit technology. Feeding mainly on crabs, 
shellfish, sea cucumber and bottom fish, bearded seals are 
mostly confined to coastal areas and shallow waters. The female 
bears one pup every second year, during April-May. Moulting 
starts immediately, with the pup accompanying its mother into 
the water. 

The behaviour of harp and hooded seals depart 
dramatically from those of ringed and bearded seals. They are 
both pelagic species migrating over long distances, and they 
congregate to whelp and mate in very defined areas. The harp 
seal (Phoca groenlandica) is by far the more abundant of the two. 
Most of the year, the harp seals spend their time in the water on 
long migrations, but when they whelp, breed, and moult they 
congregate in large herds on the ice. The pup is born on the ice 


3 Although the concept ‘resource’ may be alien to much Inuit 
thinking, we use the term analytically to mean those components of 
an ecosystem that provide goods and services useful to the people in 
question (cf. Chapter 3). 
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with a yellowish coat that quickly turns white, and is therefore 
known as a Whitecoat.’ The female leaves the pup when it is 
weaned, which occurs after 8-12 days, whereupon moulting 
starts. This lasts about two weeks, during which period the pup 
remains on the ice without being able to feed. Without any 
shelter and being unable to swim, they are vulnerable to 
predation. The six- to ten—- day-old whitecoat is most valuable, 
both because of its high fat yield and because of its fur. 
Thereafter, the pup begins to moult and after it has been 
weaned, it also loses weight. 

Harp seals belong to three distinct stocks. The western 
stock, which numbers in the millions, breeds in early March on 
the ice floes in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and off Newfoundland 
and southern Labrador. In summer, the animals migrate north 
to Ellesmere and Baffin islands, and along the west coast of 
Greenland. The central stock whelps about the same time on 
the drift ice off Jan Mayen Island (the so-called ‘West Ice’). 
Toward the end of April, the seals start to migrate, hauling out 
onto the ice again in May-June to moult, before they disperse 
along the coasts of eastern Greenland and northern Iceland, as 
well as northeast toward Svalbard (Spitsbergen). The eastern 
stock breeds in the White Sea in late February-early March. 
Being dependent on the drift ice during moulting, the seals 
move with the ice edge north toward Novaya Zemblya, Franz 
Joseph Land, and Svalbard. Large schools of harp seals 
occasionally invade the coast of northern Norway; the latest 
such event occurred in the 1980s (Eikeland 1994:15).+ 

During most of the year, hooded seals (Cystophora cristata) 
live scattered among the drift ice, but congregate in March and 
early April to whelp and mate. The pup, which has already shed 
its foetal coat before birth, is termed a ‘blueback’ due to the 
bluish fur on its back. The newborn blueback is even more 
valuable than the whitecoat, both in terms of oil yield and the 
quality of the fur. It is, like the whitecoat, left to fend for itself 
after about ten days, but unlike the whitecoat, it can take to the 
water shortly after birth and is able to forage for food after about 
two weeks. The most important whelping area is the ‘West Ice,’ 


4 In prehistoric times, harp seals had a more southerly 
distribution and have been found in archaeological sites in Denmark 
and around the Baltic Sea (Mehl 1970:311-314). 
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but some hooded seals also whelp off Newfoundland and in the 
Davis Strait. 

The grey and harbour seals have a more southerly 
distribution. The large grey seals (Halichorus gryphus) are found 
scattered along the coasts of the British Isles, eastern Canada 
(from Labrador to Nova Scotia), the Faroe Islands, Iceland, 
Norway, and Sweden. They are particularly numerous around 
the British Isles, and in earlier times the grey seal was the most 
abundant seal in Denmark (Mghl 1970). It is absent from 
Greenland and arctic Canada. Depending on the stock, they 
produce pups from September (Northeast Atlantic) to February-— 
March (the Gulf of Bothnia and eastern Canada); the Gulf of 
Bothnia is the only area where grey seals whelp on the ice. The 
pups remain on shore until moulting is complete, which takes 
about one month, during which time the pups are extremely 
vulnerable to predation. The seasonal aggregation of large herds 
made them an attractive prey among many hunters in the past. 

The harbour or common seal (Phoca vitulina) is found in 
coastal waters from the Kola Peninsula in northwestern Russia, 
south to Portugal, and from the southern Baltic Sea to Canada. 
Unlike grey seals, harbour seals are found in Hudson Bay and 
Baffin Island and along the west coast of Greenland. There is 
also a small population in Svalbard. This species remains within 
the region, moving only within a restricted area. It is a social 
animal that congregates to sun and rest on exposed rocks or 
sand bars. The pups are born on shore in June-July, at which 
time the foetal hair may already have been shed. The pups are 
therefore able to swim immediately, which make them 
somewhat less vulnerable to predators than grey seal pups. 

The walrus (Odobenus rosmarus) is generally found in 
coastal or nearshore waters throughout the circumpolar region. 
In the past, walrus also seem to have been rather common in 
the northern parts of Iceland and Norway, and even today single 
animals occasionally visit southern Scandinavia. They are slow 
breeding, giving birth only every three years. Unlike seal pups 
that are weaned after about two weeks, walrus calves suckle for 
two years, until they begin to feed on molluscs. Walrus may 
aggregate in large herds at haul-out sites on land or offshore 
islands, and this, together with their sheer size of up to 2,000 kg 
and valuable tusks, have made them an attractive prey to 
hunters. 
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Cetaceans 

Unlike seals, which produce their pups on land or ice, and 
frequently haul out of the water to sleep and rest, cetaceans are 
completely adapted to life in water. Of the approximately 80 
species of cetaceans in the world, about 20 are represented in 
the North Atlantic, and most of them have been hunted, to 
varying degrees. Among these cetaceans, bowhead, narwhal, 
and beluga whales are particularly well adapted to the arctic 
environment. 

The bowhead whale (Balaena mysticetus) is well adapted to 
ice-infested waters, being capable of breaking through relatively 
thick new ice as it feeds. Scientists believe there are three stocks 
in the North Atlantic: the near-extinct Spitsbergen stock in the 
area from East Greenland to Svalbard and Franz Josef Land; 
the Baffin Bay (or Davis Strait) stock in the Davis Strait and off 
the Labrador coast; and the Hudson Bay/Foxe Basin stock west 
of Baffin Island (cf Moore and Reeves 1993). Little interchange 
between stocks occurs; therefore, the depletion of one stock 
does not affect the status of others. Remaining close to the ice 
edge through most of the year, its migration is largely 
predictable, and its slow movement close to shore makes it 
relatively easy to catch despite its size—the estimated size was 
15.91 tonnes in average for bowheads caught by Alaskan 
hunters between 1973 and 1977 (Draper et al. 1982:29). 

Narwhal (Monodon monoceros) also inhabit ice-covered 
areas where they follow the seasonal movement of pack ice. 
Only rarely are they found in more temperate waters. Narwhal 
travel long distances under ice, using breathing holes made by 
seals or air pockets under the ice. They have no functional teeth 
but possess a wide rostrum, and feed mostly on squid although 
seasonally, arctic cod, turbot, and shrimp are also part of their 
diet (Mansfield et al. 1975; Kingsley 1990). Narwhal form social 
units of 6-10 animals, but during migration can aggregate in 
considerable numbers. It is hunted mostly for its skin (mattak) 
and tusk. 

Unlike bowhead and narwhal, beluga (Delphinapterus 
leucas) demonstrate a highly opportunistic feeding strategy 
based on a large variety of fish, including some commercially 
valuable species such as salmon, herring, polar cod, and 
capelin. During the fall, when migrating to wintering areas, they 
feed heavily on polar cod in order to accumulate a thick layer of 
blubber (Breton and Smith 1990; Heide-Jorgensen and 
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Teilmann 1994). This species is found widely throughout the 
Arctic, and several stocks have been identified, some of which 
winter in the same regions. In summer, they congregate in rivers 
and estuaries. They are also more often seen further to the 
south than bowhead and narwhal, and a separate stock has 
been identified for the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Sometimes beluga 
are found even as far south as southern Scandinavia. 

Other cetacean species in the North Atlantic spend a 
considerable part of the year in temperate and even tropical 
waters. The rorquals (e.g., humpback, blue, fin, sei, and minke 
whales) on which modern industrial whaling is based, 
undertake long migrations generally in a north-south direction, 
spending the summer months feeding at high latitudes and 
calving and mating at low latitudes during winter. These 
migrations, which may vary considerably from year to year, are 
still poorly known. The sei whale (Balaenoptera borealis) seems 
to be the most erratic in its migratory behaviour, and has a 
more southerly distribution than the other rorquals. In contrast, 
the humpback whale (Megaptera novaeangliae) undertakes long 
and predictable migrations, generally staying close to shore. 
Some humpbacks may winter at the capelin grounds north of 
Iceland (Sigurjonsson 1995:427). The fin (Balaenoptera 
physalus) and minke (Balaenoptera acutorostrata) whales are 
widely dispersed throughout most of the North Atlantic during 
summer, and some may remain there throughout the year. 
These two species, together with the blue whale (Balaenoptera 
musculus), have a truly global distribution. 

Blue, fin, sei and humpback whales have all been 
subjected to heavy exploitation, since the 1860s, and several 
stocks were brought close to extinction. Although fully protected 
for decades, the blue whale is still rare, although slowly 
recovering (Sigurjonsson 1995:431). The humpback seems to 
have recovered in the northwestern Atlantic but not in the 
northeast, where the stocks of fin and sei whales are also still 
quite depleted. However, with an estimated 18,900 fin whales 
and about 10,500 sei whales in the central North Atlantic 
(Anonymous 1998:84, 168), both these stocks can probably 
sustain modest hunts. As the smallest of the baleen whales, the 
minke did not attract the interest of the large whaling 
companies, and so has been hunted only on a small scale by 
fishermen. Minke whales also have a higher reproduction rate, 
generally giving birth to a calf every year, whereas the larger 
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species calve only every second year. The North Atlantic minke 
stocks therefore seem to be abundant, with the northeastern 
stock being the largest, with an estimated 112,000 animals 
(Schweder et al. 1997). In addition, the central and western 
North Atlantic stocks have a combined estimate of about 72,000 
animals (Anonymous 1998:83, 168).° 

The northern right whale (Balaena glacialis) is closely 
related to the bowhead but does not enter arctic waters. Moving 
slowly, and close to shore, it was the first species to be exploited 
by commercial whalers. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
it had almost disappeared from European waters. Like some 
stocks of blue whale, the northern right whale stocks have failed 
to recover to any significant degree. 

Some species of toothed whale have been of significant 
economic importance in the North Atlantic. The long-finned pilot 
whale (Globicephala melas) is particularly abundant, with an 
estimated 778,000 individuals occurring in the central and 
eastern North Atlantic (Sanderson 1992a:7). Searching for squid 
and other prey, they move in large pods of up to several 
hundred animals—a pod of 3,000 has been reported—often 
close to land. These characteristics made pilot whales an 
attractive food species to many communities around the North 
Atlantic, but today pilot whale drives are confined to the Faroe 
Islands, with hunts of individual whales occurring in Greenland 
(with 365 animals taken in 1998). The northern bottlenose 
whale (Hyperoodon ampullatus) has a somewhat more northerly 
distribution than the pilot whale, and seems to undertake 
annual north-south migrations, wintering off the coasts of the 
Azores and Portugal in the east and Rhode Island in the west 
(Watson 1985:122). The sperm whale (Physeter macrocephalus) 
has a global distribution, remaining at low latitudes throughout 
the year, with only some males entering the North Atlantic. 

Two closely related species of dolphins are restricted to the 
North Atlantic. Of these, the Atlantic white-sided dolphin 


5 These estimates are statistical averages, using a so-called 95 
percent confidence interval to state the size of a stock. Thus, the 
Northeast Atlantic stock of minke whales is estimated at 90,000— 
135,000 animals, with an agreed mid-point estimate of 112,000. 
Another 6,000 minke whales have been estimated for the Jan Mayen 
area. Thus, the mid-point estimate for the number of minke whales in 
the area exploited by Norwegian whalers is 118,000. 
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(Lagenorhynchus acutus) is not found at the highest latitudes, in 
contrast to the white-beaked dolphin (Lagenorhynchus 
albirostris). Both feed on squid and fish, including herring, 
capelin, cod, and whiting. They are gregarious and can form 
schools of 1,000 animals or more. Occasionally, both species 
occur together, and both have been driven into bays and 
beached. Two other dolphins, the bottlenose dolphin (Tursiops 
truncatus) and the common dolphin (Delpinus delphis), have a 
worldwide distribution although they are rare or absent in 
Norwegian, Icelandic and Greenlandic waters. Both may 
congregate in large schools. 

The killer whale (Orcinus orca) and harbour or common 
porpoise (Phocoena phocoena) are both abundant in the North 
Atlantic. Both species remain in a certain region, and are 
present throughout the year. The killer whale is found in all 
waters north to the pack ice, and moves in small pods of 5-20 
animals; it is an opportunistic feeder. In Greenland, killer 
whales are occasionally hunted. Although herring is a common 
food, killer whales also feed on other cetaceans and seals. The 
harbour porpoise is commonly found in shallow near-shore 
waters, although it is widely distributed throughout temperate 
and subarctic waters of the northern hemisphere. Harbour 
porpoises usually move in pods of 10-15 individuals while 
feeding mostly on fish like herring, whiting, and mackerel. In 
Greenland, porpoises are hunted on an opportunistic basis 
during the summer; reported catches fluctuated from 1418 to 
2116 per year between 1993 and 1998. A considerable number 
are killed as by-catch in fisheries; an estimated 4-5000 
porpoises drown in Danish cod nets every year. 

Other species of toothed whales—e.g., Cuvier's beaked 
whale (Ziphius cavirostris), false killer whale (Pseudorca 
crassidens), Risso's dolphin (Grampus griseus) and _ striped 
dolphin (Stenella coeruleoalba)—have occasionally been 
encountered in the North Atlantic region, but have not been of 
any economic or cultural importance. The same is true for the 
North Sea (also called Sowerby’s) beaked whale (Mesoplodon 
bidens), which resembles the bottlenose whale. 

Communities on both sides of the North Atlantic have 
learned to make good use of marine mammals. Simple 
technologies were adequate for hunts of seals and small and 
slow-moving cetaceans, whereas large and fast-swimming 
rorquals became important resources only with the introduction 
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of steam engines and explosive harpoon grenades in the 1860s. 
However, a common feature on both sides of the ocean has 
always been the need to utilize available marine and terrestrial 
species in order to sustain viable societies in an environment 
subject to resource variability. 


The History of Marine Mammal Hunting 
in the North Atlantic 


Today, the hunting of marine mammals is still of vital 
importance to Inuit in Canada and Greenland. To the 
descendants of the Norse, on the other hand, marine mammals 
remain of some economic importance only in the Faroe Islands 
and in a few communities in Norway and Iceland. However, to 
many more people in these countries, the hunting and 
consumption of marine mammals have become activities of 
great symbolic significance. The history of seal and whale 
hunting has become part of the national heritage. For example, 
in 1997 when vessels from northern Norway, for the first time 
since 1820, failed to participate in the seal hunt, this made 
newspaper headlines. It is not only a hunting way of life which is 
seen as endangered, but a tradition which brought with it arctic 
explorers like Bering, Nordenskidld, Nansen, Amundsen, 
Sverdrup and Stefansson, to mention only some of the most 
prominent. History therefore provides an important background 
without which contemporary seal and whale hunting, and local 
responses to anti-hunting campaigns, cannot be understood. 


Premodern Inuit Hunting 

Whaling and sealing have been a significant part of Inuit 
culture for 4,000 to 6,000 years (Burch 1988a:8) and have 
been an integral part of the annual cycle of activities, in 
concert with hunting of caribou, muskox and birds, as well as 
fishing. The combination of marine and terrestrial activities 
are reflected in Inuit cultural complexes found in all areas 
along the coasts of Chukotka, Alaska, Canada and Greenland. 
The use of many resources is evident in archaeological 
excavations. One in Qeqertasussuk in West Greenland, for 
example, is estimated to be 4,200 years old (Koch et al. 1996) 
and indicates the variety of marine mammals used by the 
Saqqaq people—a Palaeo-Eskimo culture that spread from 
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Alaska to Greenland. Remains of harbour, ringed, harp, 
bearded, and hooded seals have been found at this site, together 
with walrus, sperm whale, killer whale, narwhal, minke (or sei) 
whale, bowhead (or right) whale, and porpoise (Gronnow 
1994:218). More than half the bones are from seals (Gronnow 
and Meldgaard 1991:137), which has led archaeologists to 
theorize that hunting of ringed and harp seals constituted the 
basis of the household economy (Grennow and Meldgaard 
1991:126). Excavations have uncovered fragments of a boat; 
harp seal hunting likely took place from such boats during 
summer. Hunting of the smaller ringed seal probably took place 
during winter; the hunter would kill the seals when they 
surfaced at the breathing holes. During spring the hunter may 
have killed seals sunning on the ice. The harpoon, with its 
detachable head, was the most important tool in seal hunting. 

The remains of whales at this site were primarily small 
fragments of worked bones, teeth, and baleen. The area around 
Qeqertasussuk is rich in whales (historically, as well as at 
present) but it is unclear whether the Saqqaq people hunted the 
bigger whales or if they obtained whale products from beached 
whale carcasses. However, judging by the number of tools made 
from whale—-derived material, it is clear that these bigger animals 
played a major role in peoples’ lives. Baleen was used as lashing 
parts of several tools, and for snares and fishing lines. The tools 
and technology of the Saqqaq culture were so well developed 
that the hunting of whales could be regarded as a very likely 
activity; however, it is difficult to explain exactly how whaling 
was conducted (Grennow and Meldgaard 1991:137). 

In Canada, people of the Dorset—a Paleo-Eskimo 
culture that emerged in the Igloolik area of the eastern 
Canadian Arctic around 800 BC and subsequently spread to 
West Greenland, Labrador, and the northern tip of 
Newfoundland (Gad 1978:26)—utilised the so-called ‘arctic 
small tool technology, which originated in Alaska, for their 
seal and walrus hunting. Despite the sophistication of their 
technology, some archaeologists assume that hunting of the 
large bowhead whale was beyond their capability (Maxwell 
1985:131). Artefacts, like sled shoes made out of whale bone, 
could have been made from stranded whales, thus making it 
difficult to establish with certainty whether these large and slow 
swimming whales were actually hunted. However, in some sites 
near Pond Inlet and ‘Nanook’ (Kimmirut) in Canada, 
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impressively large sheets of baleen and whale bone detritus 
raise the question of whether Dorset hunters may have 
occasionally attacked bowhead whales. Beluga whales, which 
migrate in large pods to the very end of narrow bays, were 
probably hunted as well, although their bones are—unlike along 
the Beaufort Sea to the west—seldom found in Dorset sites 
(Friesen and Arnold 1995), probably because the conditions for 
the preservation of accumulated bones were not optimal (Savelle 
1995). 


Bowhead whaling at Greenland, 18 century (fr. Egede 1741[1729]; 57). 
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While it is clear that the hunting of seals, walrus and 
most likely small whales like beluga already in earlier years 
had a significant position in the sea-oriented activities of Inuit 
throughout the Arctic, it is not clear when the Inuit started to 
hunt the larger bowhead. Most likely bowhead hunting 
originated in the northern Bering Sea and the Bering Strait 
about 2000 years ago (Stoker and Krupnik 1993) with the 
emergence of the first stage of the Thule culture, a Neo-Eskimo 
culture from which all historic and contemporary Inuit cultures 
developed, as understood from the ethnographic records 
(McCartney 1979; Maxwell 1985). It was about A.D. 900-1000 
that the Thule Inuit started to move eastwards for reasons not 
entirely clear. Generally, the expansion is seen as a response to 
environmental changes; i.e., a warmer period forced hunters to 
move in search of better seal hunting locations. Based on 
detailed studies of Inuit kinship systems and terminologies; 
however, Stevenson (1997:310-315) suggests that the prevailing 
marriage exchange system, coupled with population pressure, 
created social conflicts and hence out-migration. The Thule 
culture seems to have reached its height of influence and 
expansion in the Canadian High Arctic between AD 1100 and 
1300 and further south between about AD 1370 and 1650, the 
latter period coinciding with the peak of the ‘Little Ice Age.’ 

Thule hunters used technology that allowed them to 
pursue the larger marine mammals (Taylor J.G. 1979). Their 
harpoon heads were larger and stronger than those used by the 
Palaeo-Eskimos, and both kayaks and the larger skin-covered 
boats (umiat) could be used in the hunt. Nevertheless, the 
importance of bowhead whaling in the Thule economy is 
controversial. The Labrador Inuit were almost entirely 
dependent upon seals, and Freeman _  ccriticises the 
archaeological categorization of the Thule Inuit as possessing a 
baleen whale-hunting culture. Although they may have killed 
bowhead whales occasionally, he argues that it would probably 
be more appropriate to regard them as whale utilising rather 
than whale hunting people (Freeman 1979:279). Savelle and 
McCartney (1994), on the other hand, argue on the basis of 
archaeological investigations at Somerset Island, Canada, that 
Thule hunters were highly specialised for bowhead whaling. 
Their research reveals that the whale bones found at 
archaeological sites stem from juvenile whales, whereas 
stranded whales are normally older ones. This indicates a highly 
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specialised hunting strategy targeted toward immature 
animals.© The hunting of larger animals is reflected in bigger 
caches where meat, blubber, and skin could be stored for later 
consumption. 

The importance of bowhead whaling probably differed from 
one region to another and from one period to the next. Although 
Thule hunters in some regions might have been experts in 
bowhead whaling, this activity was only part of a multi- 
species, and thus flexible, niche (Yorga 1979; McCartney and 
Savelle 1985; Stoker and Krupnik 1993). As in many other 
arctic areas, the ringed seal, and in some cases walrus and 
caribou, probably formed the backbone of the economy (Jordan 
1984:542; Savelle 1994). When whaling, floats were fastened to 
the harpoon lines in order to slow down the struck animal 
(Birket-Smith 1924; Stoker and Krupnik 1993; Gad 1978:117; 
Taylor J.G. 1979). Smaller harpoons were used to hunt seal and 
walrus. Like the Palaeo-Eskimos, Thule hunters used baleen, 
bone and teeth from whales to make tools, and their houses had 
a frame made of whale bones. Oil was also extracted from the 
blubber of marine mammals. The oil from beluga and narwhal 
was regarded as superior to seal oil for heating and lighting 
purposes (Freeman et al. 1998:93). 

At the time of contact, Inuit hunters were taking bowhead 
whales from Greenland through Arctic Canada and Labrador to 
Alaska and Chukotka. The bowhead whaling complex seems to 
have been most highly developed in northern Alaska. Here 
whales were pursued from skin boats with a whaling captain 
and a crew of about eight people on average (IWC 1982:38; 
Worl 1979, 1980). A successful hunt gave the participants 
social prestige in the community, and some captains (umialit) 
were able to accumulate wealth and set up trading 
expeditions to other communities and link into the elaborate 


6 Bones of immature whales—often yearling or nursing 
calves—predominate in Inuit remains throughout the Arctic (Krupnik 
1993a, 1993b:232-233; McCartney 1995). Even today, most of the 
bowhead whales caught in Alaska may not be fully mature. The 
average length of whales killed between 1973 and 1977 was only 
about 10 meters (Draper et al. 1982:29), whereas a mature whale of 
both sexes averages 15 meters. Since 1985, the average size of 
bowheads taken in the Alaskan hunt has increased (Braham 
1995:306). 
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trading networks of Siberia and North America (Spencer 1959; 
Burch 1988b; Chance 1990). The crew, family and 
community all benefited from these activities; the support and 
assistance provided by all stakeholders was indispensable. 


The Norse Tradition 

Kitchen middens and rock carvings indicate that Nordic peoples 
have utilized marine mammals for thousands of years. Carvings, 
some of which go back about 10,000 years, depict various 
species of small cetaceans, such as harbour porpoise, killer 
whale, white-beaked dolphin and pilot whale (Gjessing 1936; 
Wexelsen 1986).’ These findings have been supplemented by 
whale bone fragments found in middens dating from the Stone 
Age. Although rock carvings of seals are scarce, archaeological 
excavations indicate that particularly grey seals contributed 
importantly to food supplies in coastal areas of Norway, around 
the Baltic Sea, and in Denmark (Vollan 1962; Clark 1946; 
Welinder 1975). 

The relative importance of marine mammals may have 
declined after 3,000 BC with the introduction of agriculture, but 
a number of references to both cetaceans and pinnipeds in 
medieval literature testify that marine mammals continued to be 
hunted in Scandinavia, along the Baltic Sea, as well as in the 
Norse settlements throughout the North Atlantic. 

One of the oldest and most celebrated references is the 
late ninth century account of Ottar (Ohthere) to King Alfred of 
England, indicating the existence of whaling along the coast of 
northern Norway. Although views differ on the matter, Ottar's 
account can also be taken as an indication that he probably 
travelled into what today is Russia to catch walrus, of which 50- 
60 could be taken in two days. The existence of early whaling is 
supported by medieval law texts from Norway, Iceland and the 
Faroe Islands (Schnall 1993), by the thirteenth century King’s 
Mirror describing marine mammals in the North Atlantic 
(Whitaker 1986), as well as by Icelandic sagas (Lindquist 1994). 


7 The interpretation of these rock carvings is controversial. Some 
see them as magic charms (e.g., Gjessing 1936; Clark 1947; Simonsen 
1959; Wexelsen 1986), whereas others see them as expressions of 
totemic classification systems (e.g., Hesjedal 1994; Sognnes 1994; see 
also Tilley 1991). 
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Rock carving Northern Norway. Photo courtesy Museum of Cultural 
History, University of Oslo. 


The legal codes distinguished between three types of 
whaling. A number of sections dealt with the property of 
stranded whales, apparently included in an attempt to prevent 
quarrels and bloodshed. Several Icelandic sagas describe fights 
over access to whales washed onto shore. A second form of 
whaling was characterized by driving animals into bays where 
they were beached and slaughtered. Several bays were 
recognized as a whale bay (kvalvdg) and were taxed accordingly. 
Drives were particularly efficient to hunt schooling species like 
pilot whales, harbour porpoises and dolphins, but a few bays in 
western Norway specialized in catching minke whales. The third 
method involved attacking whales at sea—most likely the slow- 
moving and docile northern right and humpback whales—using 
arrows and lances. Harpoons do not seem to have been used at 
this time (Lindquist 1994). 

Whales were used in a number of ways. Classified with 
fish, whales, unlike seals and walrus, were not included in the 
Church’s prohibition against eating meat on Fridays and during 
Lent. Both meat and blubber were regarded as food of high 
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quality (Martinsen 1964:51-53). The whale’s tongue was 
particularly cherished. The meat was eaten fresh, salted or 
dried, whereas the blubber was eaten fresh or salted or 
rendered into oil. The baleen was also of great value and used as 
raw material for a number of products, such as ornaments, 
knife handles and to make frames for skirts, corsets and 
umbrellas (Martinsen 1964: 55). The narwhal tusk—a major 
export item from Norse Greenland (Martinsen 1964:57)—was a 
royal gift and laden with medical and supernatural powers, 
whereas whale bones were used to make tools and other 
artefacts, particularly by Norse settlers in Greenland who lacked 
iron (Martinsen 1964:58). Both salted and dried meat were 
exported from Iceland and Norway to England and other 
countries, and oil (Norwegian tran—probably including whale- 
oil}—was an important export item from Norway at that time 
(Martinsen 1964:53-55). 

Seals were less spectacular and sealing activities therefore 
poorly recorded. A major distinction is found in the old laws 
between sealing conducted from boats and that from land. 
When conducted from a boat, the seal belonged to the hunter 
unless the animal was attacked lying on land where traps were 
set, in which case they belonged to the owner of the traps (and 
the land). If a seal was hunted from another man's land, the seal 
belonged to the landowner. Both meat and blubber were eaten, 
but seals provided other valuable products as well: oil was 
rendered from blubber, and the pelts were used for clothes, 
belts, and ropes. The Saami were taxed in ropes made from seal 
as well as walrus hides. Walrus ivory and hides (for making ship 
ropes) were undoubtedly valuable export items, as were 
sealskins. 

Both seals and whales, then, were of some significance in 
Norse culture from the Palaeolithic through the early medieval 
period, but there was a general decline thereafter. Only in 
certain localities did ancient ways of hunting cetaceans continue 
to be of importance to people’s livelihood into modern times. 
Outside Bergen in Norway, whales were driven into bays well 
into the twentieth century,® and in Denmark privileged guilds 


8 There is an extensive literature in Norwegian on premodern 
minke whaling outside Bergen. Hanssen (1927) and Sellevold (1924) 
include eyewitness descriptions from the 1780s and 1840, respectively. 
For information on the distribution of the catch, see also Ostberg 1929, 
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hunted harbour porpoises in a similar fashion from the 
sixteenth century (Behrendt 1929; Mohl 1970) at least. 
Although the guilds had been dissolved by the end of the 
nineteenth century, drives were sporadically undertaken until 
the end of World War II (Petersen 1969; Kinze 1995). Today, 
drives are conducted only in the Faroe Islands (see below). 

Seals continued to be hunted in many regions of 
Scandinavia into the nineteenth century. Hunters took 
advantage of the fact that some seals are gregarious at certain 
times (e.g., grey seals), and a very common method was to club 
seals lying on land or on the ice. The method has been 
described from Denmark (Bynch 1801; Mohl 1970; Busch 
1972), the Faroe Islands (Debes 1676:170-171), Norway (Collett 
1881:385), and not least from the Baltic Sea where commercial 
sealing continued until the 1960s.2 At some places, clubbing 
was preceded by drives into bays and inlets, which at times 
were closed off by nets, as was the case in northwestern Norway 
(Synnes 1920-22; Nordby 1935; Alver 1986). At Funen in 
Denmark, nets were used in combination with firearms 
(Frydendahl 1939). In some areas, seals were caught in specially 
designed nets; such nets were used to catch harbour seals in 
Norway (Rosted 1788) and ringed seals in the Bay of Bothnia 
and the Stockholm Archipelago (Cederstr6ém 1865; Keyland 
1915; Kvist 1991). Ringed seals were also caught at their 
breathing holes using harpoons or spears, and in later years, 
rifles. In the eighteenth century, firearms were used to shoot 
ringed seals resting on rocks during the summer (Ralamb 1759). 
Another method reported from the Baltic Sea as well as from 
Denmark and Norway was to place large iron spikes in such a 
way that grey and harbour seals that hauled out on beaches 
and skerries became hooked when they tried to return to the 
sea. 


Barsnes 1932 and Stoltz 1957. Lindquist (1994) provides the most 
extensive treatment in English, including a translation of the 1780s 
account. 


9 There is a large Swedish literature on sealing in the Baltic 
(e.g., Ahlback and Ahlback 1989; Brannstrém 1934; Gustafsson and 
Bonns 1990), but apart from some archaeological studies, little has 
been written in English. But see Sdderberg 1975. 
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Industrial Whaling and Sealing, 1500-1950 

North Atlantic peoples have hunted pinnipeds along their coasts 
since time immemorial, and seals have remained of vital 
importance to many Inuit settlements to this day. It would be 
incorrect to view this solely in terms of subsistence activities, as 
sealskin was an important international commodity in medieval 
times. The Saami in northern Scandinavia were taxed in skins 
more than a millennium ago, and seal products were also 
important commodities when Europeans first established 
contact with Native Americans. If we are to understand the 
subsequent development of contemporary sealing and whaling 
activities in the North Atlantic, however, we have briefly to 
consider the history of the highly capitalized whaling and sealing 
industries controlled by people largely living outside the area 
covered by this book. These operations have had a lasting 
impact on people on both sides of the North-Atlantic. 


Replica of a painting of the Dutch whaling station at Sneerensburg, 


Spitsbergen, 17 century (from Andrenes Whale Watching Centre, 
Norway). Photo courtesy A. Kalland. 


It was Basque fishermen who first turned whaling into a 
commercial industry when they started to hunt northern right 
whales in the Bay of Biscay in the tenth or eleventh century. 
They then commenced whaling along the shores of Labrador 
from the late 1530s (Barkham 1984), bringing European and 
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North American marine mammal hunters into direct contact 
with each other for the first time. Initial contacts with the 
Indians seem to have been friendly, and some native groups 
may have helped the settlers in whaling operations (Barkham 
1980).!° Catches in Labrador peaked in the 1570s when 
perhaps as many as 300 (mainly right) whales were caught 
annually (Barkham 1984:518) from a number of shore stations 
(Tuck 1987). But declining catches thereafter, coupled with the 
migration of hostile Inuit from the north, as well as Dutch and 
British piracy, forced the Basques to seek new whaling grounds. 
Their move to northwestern Iceland in 1608 (Lindquist 
1994:429) must be seen in this light. 

However, it was British and Dutch whalers who opened 
a new chapter in the history of industrial whaling when they 
sent their first whaling vessels to Svalbard in 1611 and 1612, 
respectively. The Basques, French, Germans and some 
Danish-Norwegians soon joined them.'! Bowhead whales 
were caught with harpoons thrown from rowing boats and, 
during the first decades, towed back to land stations where 
they were flensed and rendered into oil. But the ‘bay fishery,’ 
as whaling in the fiords was called, soon declined and ships 
were forced to operate near the pack ice. Rather than towing 
the carcass back to land, it was flensed by the side of the ship 
whereupon the blubber was hoisted onboard. Despite these 
difficulties, the industry continued to expand until it peaked 
early in the eighteenth century. However, by the end of that 
century most of the activities had shifted to the Davis Strait, 
between Canada and west Greenland. 

Attempts to catch whales off West Greenland may have 
been made by the Dutch and Germans toward the end of the 


10 Further south, in New England, settlers engaged Indians as 
lookouts and crew in the seventeenth century (Shapiro 1959). 


11 Danes and Norwegians participated in these whaling 
activities from the early seventeenth century, and a number of ships 
were outfitted from Copenhagen, southern Jutland, Bornholm and 
Bergen. But they never managed to compete successfully with 
British, Dutch and German entrepreneurs, although people from 
northern Friesland—particularly from the islands Sylt, Fohr and 
Romg—crewed many of the Dutch and German ships (Dalgard 1962; 
Arlov 1994). The Swedes were even less successful (Awebro 1996). 
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seventeenth century, but reliable catch records exist only 
from 1719. After colonising Greenland from 1721, Denmark-— 
Norway established whaling stations between Maniitsoq and 
Upernavik in the 1750s (Gad 1973, 1982), but the Dutch 
dominated the Davis Strait fishery during the eighteenth 
century. Between 1719 and 1802 the Dutch captured more 
than 7,600 whales (Ross 1993:538), but were then displaced 
by the British who expanded the whaling efforts across to 
Baffin Bay and Cumberland Sound to the limits of the 
bowheads’ range. Yankee whalers extended whaling into the 
Hudson Bay in 1860-61 (Ross 1979, 1993:544). 

The arrival of European and Yankee whalers in Davis 
Strait and Hudson Bay influenced Inuit culture and hunting 
activities enormously (e.g., Eber 1989; Ross 1975). Initially, 
Europeans focussed on trading with the Inuit for sea mammal 
products, but by the early 1700s commercial whaling appears 
to have become the dominant activity (Ross 1993; Gullov 
1987). In Cumberland Sound, and later in Hudson Bay, the 
whalers to a large extent came to depend on assistance from 
the Inuit. In the beginning, trade in fresh caribou meat was 
important in preventing scurvy. However, the Inuit 
increasingly took on multiple roles. In the 1820s, whaling 
expanded to the western side of the Davis Strait. As part of 
this expansion, many whaling ships began to winter in order 
to have a year-round presence, and this facilitated a much 
more intense relationship between whalers and Inuit than 
ever before. Inuit were hired as crew members and flensers, 
transported blubber and supplies on sledges, hunted seal and 
caribou to feed and clothe the white whalers throughout the 
winter, and supplied baleen, skins, and ivory for trade, among 
other services (Ross 1993:544-547; Stevenson 1997:75-76). 
The whalers and their goods attracted many Inuit who 
changed their seasonally nomadic pattern of occupancy into 
periods of winter residence near ships and shore stations. 

For their services they were paid in goods such as 
whaleboats, guns and ammunition, as well as a wide variety 
of domestic articles. They were also provided with whale meat 
and mattak, and the many shipwrecks became an important 
source of wood and metal. There were also transfers of 
technologies: by the late 1700s Greenlanders had started to 
use European sloops, harpoons with metal heads, and 
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efficient flensing implements (Bang 1912), although they also 
continued to hunt from kayaks into the twentieth century. 

The bowhead stocks were quickly decimated, and by the 
early 1860s the commercial whalers were forced to diversify 
and move elsewhere. Attempts were made to intensify 
commercial beluga hunting (Freeman et al. 1998:64) that had 
been initiated in the middle of the eighteenth century (DFO 
2002a), but catches were erratic until the Hudson’s Bay 
Company established a whaling post at Pangnirtung on 
southeast Baffin Island in 1926. Inuit employed by the 
Hudson's Bay Company took more than 5,000 beluga in drives 
between 1923 and 1940 (Stevenson 1997:96-97). Similar drives 
were organised in Greenland, where in Maniitsoq District, for 
example, the cumulative catch between 1917 and 1930 was in 
the magnitude of 8,000-10,000 beluga whales (Degerbol and 
Nielsen 1930; Heide-Jorgensen 1994:140). However, hunting 
ringed seal in the early spring proved to be a more viable 
endeavour (Stevenson 1997:82). Sealing enabled Inuit, to a 
large extent, to return to their original camps—which were 
better located for this activity—without severing their 
relationship with the commercial whalers. The early 
ethnographer Franz Boas (1888 [1964]:59-60) detailed the 
new adaptation: after completing the caribou hunt in the 
interior, the Inuit moved to the coast in early October to 
participate in the short fall whaling season, and during winter 
there was an extensive trade with blubber and skins being 
exchanged for tobacco, matches, coffee, bread and other 
foreign goods. The season for catching juvenile seals 
commenced in late March, and during spring the women 
prepared the skins for trade while the men made preparations 
for the spring whaling season that began in May. May was 
also a time for hunting seals and birds. Finally, in July it was 
again the time to hunt caribou. 

Whereas the ringed seal was attractive to the Scots who 
found a European market both for seal oil and skins, most of 
the Yankee whalers moved their operations to the Hudson 
Strait and Hudson Bay, where their activities in Cumberland 
Sound were repeated. Commercial whaling soon brought the 
bowheads close to extinction, and by 1920 commercial 
whaling, and to a great extent Inuit subsistence whaling for 
bowhead, had ended. By then, social life among the Inuit had 
been severely affected by these contacts. 
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Commercial bowhead whaling in the Canadian Arctic 
could have been regarded as an intermezzo had it not been for 
the lasting impacts it had on both Inuit and whale 
populations. The bowhead population has still not fully 
recovered and the Inuit have thus been deprived of an 
important natural resource. Ringed seals may have replaced 
bowhead whales as a staple at this time (RCSS 1986a:220). 
Only since the 1990s have Canadian Inuit again pursued a 
few bowhead (see below). Commercial whaling had other 
serious social and economic consequences on Inuit society—it 
became more stratified, the geographic distribution changed, 
the food base was eroded and, not least, the population 
declined dramatically due to the spread of foreign diseases 
which had a devastating effect on the local people (Ross 1977, 
1993; Keenleyside 1990). 

The lasting socio-cultural impact of early industrial 
whaling (i.e., right and bowhead whaling) on local communities 
of the northeastern Atlantic was, unlike in Canada and 
Greenland, negligible. There was no indigenous population at 
Svalbard, and attempts to hunt right and bowhead whales off 
the coasts of Iceland and Norway were sporadic and short-lived. 
This changed with the development of modern whaling initiated 
in the 1860s by the Norwegian Svend Foyn (1809-1894), who 
had earned a fortune from sealing in the West Ice. Using an 
explosive harpoon grenade launched from a cannon mounted at 
the bow of a steam ship, the large and fast moving rorquals 
could be targeted for the first time. In 1885 there were 35 
catcher boats operating from 19 shore stations in Finnmark, the 
northernmost county of Norway. These modern whalers 
expanded their operations throughout most of the North 
Atlantic: to Iceland (in 1883), the Faroe Islands (1894), 
Newfoundland (1898), Shetland and Svalbard (1903), the 
Hebrides (1904), and Ireland (1908). Everywhere, the result was 
the same: depletion of the stocks. As governments imposed 
restrictions on whaling, the companies moved offshore, flensing 
at sea. Then, in 1922, pelagic whaling with mother ships was 
initiated, an activity that continued with some interruptions 
until 1937 (Tonnessen 1969:228-232). 

Whaling continued from some land stations at a more 
modest scale. Catches were erratic in Newfoundland where 
whales were caught from 21 shore stations between 1898 and 
1972 (when the Canadian government prohibited commercial 
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whaling) with peak years in 1904, 1928, 1937, 1948 and 1970 
interspersed with periods when few whales were caught 
(Dickinson and Sanger 1993:91). Catches also varied 
considerably from one year to the next in the Faroe Islands: in 
1950, 377 fin whales were taken, but only 20 were taken two 
years later. The last station in the Faroe Islands closed in 1958, 
with an unsuccessful attempt made in 1962-1966 to revive the 
industry (Tonnessen 1970:469-470). In Greenland, the Colonial 
Government organised modern whaling between 1924 and 1958 
in order to supply the population with meat and dog food, as 
well as to provide blubber for an oil plant in Copenhagen (Kapel 
1979:198). After good initial catches—with 47 whales in 1926 as 
the peak—only five whales were caught in 1939 (Tennessen 
1969:227). Local people flensed most of the whales on shore. 
Catches were more stable in Norway, where a few land stations 
were licensed after 1918 (Risting 1922:285-300; Tonnessen 
1969:167-172). Being more firmly integrated into the local 
communities than had been the case in Finnmark, it was in the 
vicinity of these stations that modern minke whaling emerged 
(Kalland 1990; see below). The last land station in Norway was 
closed in 1972. 

Large-type coastal whaling seems to have been conducted 
in a sustainable way only in Iceland. After Norwegian whalers 
were forced by the local authorities to leave Iceland in 1915, an 
Icelandic company was permitted to establish a land station in 
Talknafjérdur in 1935, operating two or three catcher boats 
(Jonsson 1965; Tonnessen 1969:231; Sigurjonsson 1988:327). 
This station closed during World War UJ, but in 1948 the Hvalur 
H/F Company began whaling from a land station in Hvalfjérdur, 
north of Reykjavik. The company had remarkably stable catches 
of more than 300 whales on average between 1948 and 1986 
(Sigurjonsson 1989:31). Moreover, the company had made a 
successful transition from oil production to meat, mostly 
exported to the Japanese market. Hence, when Hvalur H/F 
halted whaling in 1986, it was due to international politics and 
not to resource depletion or a failing economy. 

Large-scale modern whaling came to an end in the North 
Atlantic due to unstable catches and falling oil prices. It holds 
significance today foremost as a lesson in flawed resource 
management and for its role in the development of modern 
minke whaling. In order to understand the development of 
modern whaling, we must first consider developments within 
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industrial sealing. By the 1770s, Labrador and Newfoundland 
had become important hunting grounds for harp seals, and two 
distinct sealing technologies emerged toward the end of that 
century. The oldest method involved so-called andsmen’ who, 
during winter and spring, captured seals, often in nets, during 
their southward migration (Sanger 1980, 1988; Candow 1989). 
The landsmen operated from land or from small boats along the 
shores. The other method—sealing from larger vessels—was 
initiated in 1793 when two schooners took part in the spring 
hunt. This type of hunting has attracted the most attention, and 
for good reason, as the hardship suffered by these sealers has 
become legendary, with 25 vessels lost in 1804 alone. These two 
forms of sealing have co-existed to the present day (Hiller 1983- 
84; Wright 1984; Candow 1989). By the mid-nineteenth 
century, seal oil and skins accounted for 30 percent of the value 
of Newfoundland's export, second only to cod. Catches peaked 
in 1844 when almost 687,000 (mostly) harp seals were caught; 
in 1857 as many as 370 ships with 13,600 men participated in 
the industry (Sanger 1988:5; Candow 1989:30). The seal 
population was clearly declining, however, and the situation did 
not improve with larger and more modern ships, some carrying 
more than 300 men (Wright 1984:14). Falling catches and oil 
prices brought the industry into serious difficulties, and World 
War I further reduced the fleet from 20 to 12 ships and the 
number of sealers to less than 4,000 (Candow 1989:44-45). The 
industry failed to recover after the war, and only a handful of 
ships were outfitted each year in the 1920s and 30s. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, Norwegian sealers began 
in the early nineteenth century to sail to Bear Island and 
Svalbard where they initially caught mainly walrus, but also 
bearded seal, beluga whale, reindeer and polar bear (Nordgard 
1894; Vollan 1986). Narwhal were also occasionally caught (Hoel 
1949; Long and @ynes 1961). As the walrus became depleted, 
hunters targeted harp seal pups. The hunting grounds extended 
into the Kara and White seas—known as the ‘Cast Ice’ 
(Osterisen)—and in 1838 to the West Ice. Sealing continued to 
expand until Norwegian catches peaked in 1925 when 160 
vessels carrying 1902 men reported catches of 409,233 seals. 
The catches of harp seal in particular fell dramatically thereafter 
due to depletion of stocks, falling prices, shipwrecks, and access 
restrictions to the White and Kara seas following the Bolshevik 
revolution (Sgrensen 1979; Bonner 1982:38-41; Kristiansen 
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1989). Catches made outside Newfoundland from 1938 onward 
could only partly compensate for this loss. 
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European whalers, who wanted to supplement declining 
catches of bowheads, also caught seals. Steam engines 
introduced by the Scots in 1844 enabled vessels to penetrate 
the ice, which allowed the whalers to catch seals in the waters 
off East Greenland and Jan Mayen Island during spring, and 
bowheads in the Davis Strait during summer and autumn 
(Sanger 1988:12). But as catches of seals declined, a sealer from 
Peterhead in 1877 turned to hunting bottlenose whales (Hoel 
1949:819). This was apparently so successful that bottlenose 
whaling developed into an independent industry. The bottlenose 
whales frequently approached the ships (Ohlin 1893:10), 
enabling the hunters to shoot them with harpoon cannons 
mounted at the bow or at the stern. Whales were also shot from 
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open rowing boats carried on the ship. The blubber was brought 
to shore for oil extraction, whereas the rest of the carcass was 
dumped at sea (Risting 1922:589-596). Bottlenose whaling thus 
shared many of the characteristics of the old pelagic hunting of 
sperm, bowhead and right whales, although it was conducted 
on a smaller scale. The ships involved in the industry also 
longlined for Greenland shark, caught other small whales like 
beluga and narwhal, and their crews hunted reindeer and 
collected eider down. It was a young and flexible business, 
based on several activities. 

Bottlenose whaling, which peaked in 1896 when about 
3,000 whales were caught, became a special trade among 
entrepreneurs in western Norway. Moreover, with shore stations 
for large-type whaling being established in the area, western 
Norway emerged as an important centre of knowledge related to 
whaling. When bottlenose whaling ceased in the 1920s, 
experienced whalers as well as bottlenose harpoon guns could 
be put to new usages. It is therefore no coincidence that it was 
fishermen from this part of the country who first developed 
Norwegian modern minke whaling in the late 1920s. Their 
success led fishermen elsewhere to follow their example, and 
within a few years minke whaling had appeared along most of 
the Norwegian coast (ISG 1992). 

However, Icelanders preceded the Norwegians by more 
than a decade when, in 1914, a fisherman placed a bottlenose- 
cannon bought from a Norwegian sealer on a small, open fishing 
boat in order to catch minke whales. Other boats were involved 
in a more opportunistic way (Sigurjonsson 1982), and overall 
catches remained small until the 1950s with no more than 50 
whales being caught annually (Sigurjonsson 1989:31). The 
catches subsequently climbed until a quota of 200 animals was 
set in 1977 (Sigurjonsson 1982:289). In 1948, fishermen in 
Greenland took up minke whaling. 


Contemporary Hunting of Marine Mammals 
in the North Atlantic 


Marine mammal hunting is today confined to but a few, albeit 
significant, regions. In Canada and Greenland, several seal and 
whale species are hunted for subsistence, which today includes 
commercial purposes; thus marine mammals play important 
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nutritional, economic, social and cultural roles among Inuit. In 
the Faroe Islands, pilot whaling is still an important subsistence 
activity with great symbolic importance. Minke whaling is 
carried out by more than 30 Norwegian fishing vessels, while 
only a very few are engaged in sealing. Sealing is, however, still 
important to fishermen in Newfoundland, despite the damaging 
international campaigns against this activity. Similar campaigns 
against whaling have caused Icelandic minke and larger-type 
whalers to halt commercial operations, at least temporarily. 
However, in 2003 Iceland started to catch minke whales as part 
of a research programme. 

In order to appreciate the role marine mammals still play 
in North Atlantic cultures, we will describe existing forms of 
hunting, including Icelandic minke and large-type coastal 
whaling, as the lull in hunting activities in Iceland must be seen 
as an abnormal situation caused by international pressure. 


Bowhead Hunting in Canada 

Unlike in Alaska, where the Ifupiat continued to hunt bowhead 
after Yankee whalers had ceased whaling, the Canadian Inuit 
faced serious problems. Important natural resources on which 
they depended, including the bowhead, were severely depleted 
and introduced diseases left whole settlements deserted. As a 
result, very few bowheads were taken after 1920. The bowhead 
population was slow to recover and attempts to resume whaling 
in 1969 and again in 1975 were unsuccessful (Raddi and Weeks 
1985:26). Only in 1991 was a bowhead whale finally taken after 
a long period of preparation, with about 100 people taking part 
in flensing the whale at the beach (Freeman et al. 1992). 

The bowhead taken in 1991 belonged to the Bering— 
Chukchi-Beaufort (Pacific) population, from which the Alaskans 
take about 50 whales annually. The Inuvialuit took another 
from this stock in 1996. The first whale from the eastern 
Hudson Bay/Foxe Basin population was taken in 1994 
(reportedly at the request of a dying elder who wanted to eat 
mattak before he died) and again in 1996, 1998, 2000, 2002, 
and 2005. In 1998 a whale from the Baffin Bay/Davis Strait 
population was taken in Cumberland Sound, the first bowhead 
to be taken in the Sound in about 50 years. The whale was 
driven into shallow waters, where it was harpooned with hand- 
held instruments attached to floats. The animal was killed using 
a 5QO-calibre gun (Papatsie 1999:29). In each of the two 
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Inuvialuit Beaufort Sea hunts and the five recent authorized 
hunts in the eastern Arctic, the mattak and meat were widely 
distributed among western and eastern arctic communities, 
respectively (Freeman et al. 1998:79-80). 

With the exception of the 1994 hunt, all captures were 
authorized by Canadian authorities, based on rights recognized 
in land claim agreements signed between the federal 
government and the Inuit, rights that are subject to the strict 
principle of conservation. Great caution is taken, as the stocks 
are still believed to be small. Until recently, scientists believed 
that the Hudson Bay/Foxe Bay population may have numbered 
about 345 animals,!? allowing a sustainable catch of no more 
than one whale every second or third year (DFO 1999). 
Nevertheless, Canada has received heavy international criticism, 
not least from the International Whaling Commission (IWC—of 
which she is not a member) and from the United States, a 
country that strongly defends the rights of her own indigenous 
Inuit and Makah to catch whales. Canadian bowhead whaling 
remains an issue of concern in bilateral relations between 
Canada and the United States. 


Inuit Hunting of Beluga and Narwhal 

Two of the most valued cetaceans among the Inuit are beluga 
and narwhal, whose mattak especially is cherished. The meat of 
both species is eaten by people, but in the Canadian eastern 
Arctic, it has been primarily regarded as dog food. Mattak is 
served at many social occasions—it adds to the festive mood 
and marks the occasion as a particularly Inuit event. Beluga 
may be hunted principally to obtain mattak, the narwhal for 
their valuable tusks (Brody 1976:164-165; Reeves 1992:61). 
Beluga and narwhal hunting also retain great cultural 
significance (cf. Chapter 3). In Greenland, a hunter can 
potentially earn a good income if the products of his hunt are 
brought to market. Because of its size and availability, the 
beluga, in particular, is a very ‘democratic’ resource—it 
neither requires high specialisation nor great investment in 
equipment. 


” At the present time, Canadian Government scientists 
estimate the Eastern Arctic bowhead population to conservatively 
number 7000, based on aerial and boat surveys and radio satellite 
tagging results (Anon. 2005). 
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Beluga and narwhal are caught in a number of ways, 
depending on the season, ice conditions, local circumstances 
and personal inclination of the hunter. The spring hunt is of 
particular significance. When the ice breaks up in spring, 
hunters along the northwest coast of Greenland and 
northeastern Canada begin to search for beluga and narwhal 
along the ice edge or in open waters between ice floes. In 
Greenland, both fishing cutters (with a person in the mast as 
look-out) and smaller skiffs participate in the search and 
subsequent hunt, whereas in Canada only powered skiffs or 
freighter canoes are used (Reeves 1992:70). The hunters use 
high-powered rifles, and, once the target is struck, harpoons 
attached to floats are thrust into the whales to prevent them 
from sinking. During the whaling season, bird and seal hunting 
are relegated to secondary importance. According to Hugh Brody 
(1976:164-165), no other hunting activity has a higher priority 
than narwhal hunting on North Baffin Island, whereas in south 
Baffin Island and in Hudson Bay, beluga whaling is upheld as a 
priority (Reeves 1992:140). Both species are highly cherished 
by the Cumberland Sound Inuit (Stevenson 1997:43), as they 
are in Greenland. 

During the spring migration, narwhal and beluga are 
hunted from the ice edge, where hunters from different 
communities may camp together for several days. Although the 
atmosphere is very social, care is taken to remain rather quiet, 
as whales are believed to be very sensitive to noise. The whales, 
while migrating northward, are either shot from the ice or 
pursued in skiffs. After they have been killed, they are pulled 
onto the ice using dogs or block and tackle. In Avanersuaq 
(North Greenland), whales are harpooned from kayaks before 
they are shot. Beluga and narwhal can also be caught in nets, 
although today, this is an individual endeavour. The nets (about 
80 meters long and 3-6 meters deep) are set either in open 
water in autumn, or in open-water leads in the ice in late 
autumn or spring, depending on locality. Netting is still common 
in some areas of Greenland—e.g., the Disko Bay, Uummannaq 
(Hertz 1995:94), Upernavik and Avanersuaq—but rarely used 
now in Canada (Freeman et al. 1998:64). 

Collective beluga and narwhal hunting has been a 
common hunting method in Canada (Reeves 1992:70; Freeman 
et al. 1998:63) and in certain areas of Greenland, particularly in 
the Disko Bay area and Upernavik during the autumn (Dahl 
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1989; Forchhammer 1992; Thomsen 1993; Heide-Jorgensen 
1994). Once whales are spotted, vessels of all sizes surround the 
school and chase the whales into a shallow bay from where it is 
difficult to escape. This is a very efficient—some believe too 
efficient—hunting method for a schooling species; numerous 
whales can be caught during one operation (Forchhammer 
1992). For this reason, the method was outlawed in Greenland 
in 1995, but it is still used in Canada (Freeman et al. 1998:92). 

Finally, beluga and narwhal are sometimes taken when 
they have become entrapped in the ice. This occurs particularly 
in periods with extreme temperatures when ice may form 
rapidly. Usually the whales die a natural death—either by 
suffocation when the hole in the ice freezes, or by starvation. 
When hunters spot such an entrapment (sassaf), the news is 
spread to the surrounding communities and hunters from all 
over gather and take part as the whales are shot, harpooned 
and pulled onto the ice to be flensed. The size of a sassat varies 
considerably; the largest known entrapment occurred in 
Greenland in 1955 when an estimated 3,000 beluga were 
landed by hunters (Golodnoff 1956; Siegstad and Heide- 
Jorgensen 1994:154). Freeman (1968) describes an _ ice 
entrapment of more than 120 beluga near Grise Fiord in 
Canada, discovered in the early winter. Hunters began taking 
whales for the mattak, but the products became unsuitable as 
food because the animals became thinner and in poorer 
condition as winter progressed. Siegstad and Heide-Jorgensen 
(1994:158) conclude that the whales would have succumbed to 
starvation if they had not been killed by the hunters. 

After the whales are landed, they are flensed and 
distributed according to set rules, which may differ according to 
hunting method and from place to place. The distribution 
becomes particularly significant in the case of collective hunts. 
In general, anyone taking part in the hunt, or any member of 
the whaling camp, is entitled to shares, and sharing the catch 
plays an important role as an integrative force in the community 
(Dahl 1989, 2000). However, the organisation of the hunt has 
gone through significant changes during the last few 
decades—the use of larger boats such as cutters and boats 
powered by outboard engines, new management regimes, and 
a general social and economic differentiation of Arctic 
societies—have caused a diversification of interests and needs 
(Sejersen 2001). This is apparent, for example, in Greenland 
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where different interests are aired and conflicts occur over the 
distribution of meat and mattak. With the ban of communal 
beluga hunting in Greenland, hunters are now pursuing more 
individualised hunting, often at the expense of co-operation. 
In Iqaluit, Canada, the introduction of strict regulations has 
caused a sense of hurriedness and urgency among hunters 
who want to get their whales before the total quota is taken. 
This has led to more haphazard shooting and more fearful 
whales (Kilabuk 1998:31). 

The introduction of new technologies (e.g. bigger and 
faster boats) is reflected in the catch statistics. In Upernavik, 
for example, catches of beluga whales did not surpass 20 
whales a year until the late 1960s (Albrechtsen 2001), after 
which kayaks were replaced by cutters and other motorised 
boats. Then, catches of beluga increased steadily until 1992 
when 661 animals were taken (Heide-Jorgensen and Rosing- 
Asvid 2000). 

For several years there has been great concern over 
catch levels of beluga, both in eastern Canada and 
Greenland.!* Canada introduced quotas in 1986 but catches 
have remained high—between 400 and 700 per year (DFO 
2002a). The annual quota of 240 animals between 1996 and 
2000 for the Nunavik region was consistently exceeded 
(reported catches ranged from 267 to 302 whales) not 
including struck-and-lost animals and unreported catches, 
which might be substantial (Lesage et al. 2001; DFO 2002b). 
A total of 395 animals were reported taken in 2001, as 
against a quota of 370. Canadian scientists believe this level 
is not sustainable and that with the current level of 
exploitation ‘[the Eastern Hudson Bay] population could 
disappear in the next 10-15 years’ (DFO 2002b:7).!* Catches 
from the Baffin Bay/High Arctic population are also high. 


13 The Southeast Baffin Island/Cumberland Sound, Ungava 
Bay, and St. Lawrence populations are classified as endangered; the 
Eastern Hudson Bay stock as threatened; Eastern High Arctic/ 
Baffin Bay populations as ‘special concern’; and the Western Hudson 
Bay and the Beaufort Sea/Arctic Ocean stocks as ‘not at risk’ (DFO 
2002a). 


14 Tt should be added that Inuit may contest these figures (DFO 
2002b:3). 
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Canadian catches between 1996 and 2000 were similar to 
levels over the previous 25 years. Greenland catch statistics 
for 1993-1998 indicate that hunting of beluga did not 
decrease, but fluctuated between 527 and 686 per year 
(Gronlands Statistik 2000:107), despite political initiatives 
from the Home Rule Government throughout the 1990s to 
reduce the catches. In 2001, it was estimated that a 
sustainable harvest of beluga whales would be about 100 
animals annually (NAMMCO 2001). 

Catches of narwhal have also remained high but are 
believed to be sustainable. Reported catches in Canada 
remain well below quotas—the combined catch from the 
Baffin Bay and Hudson Bay stocks fluctuated from 257 to 
350 between 1993 and 1998, as against a quota of 522 (DFO 
1998a, 1998b). However, the number struck-and-lost animals 
may approach 50 percent for some areas (DFO 2002b:3). The 
Greenland catches fluctuated between 537 and 814 during 
the same period. 


Collective Drives in the Faroe Islands and Greenland 

Collective drives have been a common technology in many parts 
of the world, and especially in Scandinavia, where such drives 
have been used for more than 1000 years. Pilot whaling in the 
Faroe Islands probably goes back to the first Norse settlers— 
almost unbroken catch records are available from 1584 onward. 
Ownership of whales has been regulated in the Seydabrzevid 
since 1298, whereas the first official hunting regulations date 
from 1832 (Bjork 1963). Beluga and narwhal drives also seem to 
have been conducted for a long time; however, in Greenland, 
minke whale drives are a recent innovation, having first been 
introduced in the early 1970s (Kapel 1978:220). Collective 
drives in the Faroe Islands and in Greenland are very different, 
however. 

Today, as in earlier times, schools of pilot whales in the 
Faroe Islands are driven into bays where they are beached and 
slaughtered. As collective hunts, all able-bodied men are 
informed as soon as a suitable pod is observed. In earlier times, 
a complex system of bonfires, banners and other signals sent 
messages (grindabod) to call the men into action. At times 
runners were used (Tarnovius 1950 [1669]:60; Landt 1965:224; 
Joensen 1981). Today, messages are sent by phone or radio to 
the local sheriff and elected whaling foremen, whose task it is to 
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gather a sufficient number of men and boats and to direct the 
drive, which may take anywhere from a few minutes to several 
hours (Bloch et al. 1990:39). Surrounding the pod on three 
sides, the boats herd the whales slowly toward one of the 21 
authorized whaling bays on the islands, the foremen taking into 
account local conditions as well as pod characteristics. By 
creating a great deal of noise from shouting, beating with the 
oars and stone throwing (until recently a foreman would also 
stab his spear into one of the hindmost whales to make the pod 
move forward), the whales are chased with increasing speed 
onto shore where they beach themselves. Some whales have to 
be hauled ashore before they can be killed. In the past, lines 
with gaffs hooked into the whales were used to haul the 
animals, but today more humane methods are being used, 
including new blunt hooks and lassoes. Once the whales have 
been stranded, the major blood vessels in the neck are severed 
as quickly as possible, leaving the whales unconscious in 
seconds and then dying from exsanguination. 


Pilot whale drive in the Faroe Islands. Photo courtesy Faroese Museum of 
Natural History, Torshavn. 


Minke whale hunting on the western coast of Greenland is 


most often pursued using fishing vessels with harpoon cannons 
mounted on the foredeck (see below). However, minke whale 
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drives, efficient when conducted properly, have been approved 
by the Home Rule Government to satisfy cultural, nutritional, 
and economic needs of many small settlements where cutters 
equipped with harpoon cannons are not available. These 
communities may apply for a license to hunt minke whales from 
small boats or skiffs. Hunting regulations stipulate that at least 
five boats participate, but as many as thirty boats may take 
part. Unlike in the Faroe Islands where the whales are driven 
toward land, the Greenlandic drives usually take place in fiords 
or at open sea. They are also less organised. Harpoons attached 
to floats are thrust into the whale, and with several floats in tow, 
the whale is easy to spot and is slowed down so that it is easily 
killed with the use of approved types of high-powered rifles. The 
floats also keep the whale from sinking, and the struck-and-lost 
rate is thus low. When the whale has been killed, the skiffs tow 
the carcass to a particular area where the whale is flensed. 

The differences between the two forms of whale drives are 
not confined to the hunt. The distribution of the meat is quite 
straightforward in Greenland: each participating boat is given 
one share regardless of its size and number of hunters on 
board, as is often the case in collective hunting of beluga and 
narwhal (Sejersen 1998:133). The minke drives are highly 
exclusive and may, in some locations, be organized along 
kinship lines (Caulfield 1994, 1997). The distribution is, in 
contrast, more inclusive in the Faroe Islands, where each whale 
is valued in units of skinn, averaging about 38 kilos of meat and 
34 kilos of blubber (Bloch et al. 1990:42). Distribution may vary 
somewhat between bays and according to the size of the pod. 
But in general, the person who discovers the pod is entitled to 
the largest whale or a certain number of skinns, and a certain 
number of skinns are given to those administering the hunt and 
distribution (i.e., the whaling foremen, the sheriff, the 
measuring men, and the guards). A few of the whales are 
auctioned off to pay for repairs to boats and equipment 
damaged during the hunt, the rest is usually distributed to all 
inhabitants registered in the whaling district in which the hunt 
takes place, whether they participate in the hunt or not. Small 
pods, however, may only be shared among the participants 
(Joensen 1976, 1990; Wylie & Margolin 1981). Tickets 
indicating the exact share to which each individual is entitled 
are distributed, and those men sharing a carcass will come 
together in butchering (Bloch et al. 1990:42). Most of the whales 
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are distributed within the whaling district and only a small 
number reach the market, whereas in Greenland some of the 
hunters may prefer to sell their shares at the market. 

Faroese pilot whaling is by far the more ‘traditional’ and 
least ‘commercial’ of the two. However, it is not classified as 
‘aboriginal subsistence whaling’ (cf. Chapter 6) and it 
therefore has received more criticism both from anti-whaling 
organizations and IWC members even though pilot whales, 
unlike minke whales, are outside the legal competence of the 
IWC. Collective drives face challenges in meeting new 
demands for ‘humane killing,’ and both countries have 
therefore imposed restrictions on such practices (cf. Chapter 
7). However, whales remain an important food resource in 
both countries. The Faroese obtain 20-25 percent!> of their 
meat from pilot whales. To Greenlanders, minke whales also 
constitute an important resource, particularly because of 
hunting restrictions on small toothed whales and caribou as 
well as restrictions on salmon fishing for commercial puposes. 


Minke Whaling in Greenland, Iceland, and Norway 

In Greenland, there are, at present, more than 60 fishing boats 
(cutters) equipped for hunting minke and fin whales. They are 
registered in eleven municipalities along the west coast, with the 
main concentration in the larger towns: Nuuk, Sisimiut, 
Tlulissat, Maniitsog, and Paamiut. For the period 1998-2002, 
the annual quota set by the IWC was 187 minke whales and 19 
fin whales on average. In 2001, 151 minke and seven fin whales 
were landed. 

In Norway, 378 boats were licensed in 1949 when 3,921 
minke whales were caught, but the number decreased gradually 
until a temporary moratorium was imposed in 1988 (ISG 1992). 
Whaling resumed in 1993, and 35 licensed boats shared a 
quota of 671 minke whales in 2002. Their home ports extend 
along the coast from the Swedish border in the southeast to 
Vesteralen in the north, with a heavy concentration in the 
Lofoten Archipelago, and earlier in Mgre and outside Bergen as 
well (ISG 1992:36). A maximum of fourteen licences have been 


15 Sources disagree somewhat; figures from 15% to 30% have 
been given. Apart from fluctuating catches, some figures refer to meat 
production on the islands, whereas other figures refer to meat 
consumption. 
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issued in Iceland since minke whaling was regulated in 1975 
(Sigurjonsson 1982:291), with a quota set at 200 from 1977 
(Sigurj6nsson 1982:289). Nine vessels were licensed, most of 
them operating from communities on the northern coast, when 
minke whaling came to a halt in 1985. Three boats took part 
when 36 minke whales were caught under a scientific whaling 
permit in 2003. 


A Norwegian minke whaler in Reine, Lofoten. Photo courtesy A. Kalland. 


Icelandic and Norwegian minke whale hunts have been 
the targets of international anti-whaling campaigns, whereas 
Greenlandic hunts have been allowed to continue with less 
interference. The reason for this different treatment is that the 
IWC has classified Icelandic and Norwegian whaling 
‘commercial,’ whereas Greenlandic whaling is classified as 
‘aboriginal subsistence,’ a type of whaling that is not restricted 
by the whaling moratorium (cf: Chapter 6). However, in 1992, an 
international study group reviewed minke whaling in Greenland, 
Iceland and Norway and concluded that these forms of whaling 
share a number of characteristics (ISGSTW 1992). 

In all three countries, minke whaling is conducted from 
mostly small communities, where the major renewable resource 
base is constituted by very few species of fish and sea 
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mammals. There are few land-based resources available. This 
kind of whaling is part of larger fishing adaptations, where 
whaling constitutes only a part, albeit in many cases an 
important part, of the annual cycle in the fisheries. Whalers are 
also fishermen and whaling vessels are also fishing vessels. 


Minke whale winced aboard and ready to be flensed on a Norwegian 
minke whaler. Photo courtesy H.B. Broch. 


The smallest vessels, crewed by only a few people, are 
characteristic of Iceland, whereas the largest vessels—65 feet on 
average (Anderson et al 1987; ISG 1992:39)—are generally 
Norwegian. Explosive penthrite grenades have been mandatory 
in Norway since 1984 and in Greenland since 1991. They are 
also used in Iceland in the research programme that began in 
2003. The main catch of these boats are minke whales, 
although in Greenland vessels are also authorized to hunt fin 
whales. Some Greenlandic vessels may cooperate to catch a 
single whale, thus reducing the struck-and-lost rate. Some of 
the Norwegian vessels caught bottlenose, pilot, and killer whales 
in addition to basking sharks until the Norwegian authorities 
banned the hunting of toothed whales in the 1970s. 

The difference in boat size reflects the range of operation: 
Greenlandic and Icelandic minke vessels operate close to shore, 
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often from home ports to which the whales—in the case of 
Greenland—are towed for flensing. In Iceland, most whalers tow 
the carcass to the nearest town. The larger Norwegian boats 
make longer voyages possible, enabling them to stay in the 
Barents Sea or the area off Svalbard and Jan Mayen Island for 
weeks if necessary, much of the time waiting for better weather 
(Jenssen 1985). The whales are winched onboard for flensing, 
which eliminates the need for shore stations. 

The boats are all owner-operated and carry crews 
(including owners) of two to five or six people, depending on the 
size of the vessel. Kinship connections between owners and 
crews predominate (Caulfield 1992:11; ISGSTW 1992:7), most of 
the remaining crew members are local friends and 
acquaintances. Little specialization is required for the various 
tasks involved in minke whaling, with the exception of the 
gunner, who needs special qualification. In Norway, for example, 
the gunner must complete a course that covers all aspects of 
hunting with a penthrite grenades and successfully pass an 
annual shooting test in order to receive a hunting licence for 
whales. 

In Norway, all hunters, including the gunners, flense the 
whales aboard the vessel; in Greenland and Iceland, however, 
the whales are flensed on shore. In Iceland, flensers are hired 
(Sigurjonsson 1982:289), whereas in Greenland owners and 
crew do the flensing, often assisted by others (Josefsen 1990:11- 
13; Caulfield 1993a:151). 

Although Greenlandic minke whaling has been classified 
as ‘subsistence whaling,’ there is also a national market for 
whale meat. In Qeqertarsuaq, for example, 40 to 60 percent of 
the catch is sold for cash to cover operational expenses, the rest 
is distributed among crew members and the owners’ extended 
families (Caulfield 1992:12-15). Whale products are marketed 
through state- and privately-owned processing plants, local 
open-air meat markets (kalaaliaraq) or sold privately to 
institutions or households (Caulfield 1992:16). In Norway, 
whales are sold to licensed processing plants by two 
associations controlled by fishermen and whalers. Recently, 
however, several of the whalers have begun to process the meat 
at their own plants. 

In Greenland, the crew are often paid in kind, as are the 
on-shore assistants. They can also be paid in cash according to 
a share system used in fishing; a method of division practiced in 
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Iceland and Norway as well. In all countries, whalers are given 
large chunks of meat to take home to share with relatives, 
friends and neighbours, and at times even to be used as 
payment for various services received. 

Such distribution patterns reinforce familial and 
communal ties and have contributed significantly to the 
development of distinct food cultures, particular in Greenland 
where minke and fin whale meat, mattak and giporaq (ventral 
groves) are highly valued (cf. Chapter 5). Whale meat is not only 
an important local source of nutrition and food, it is also 
important in cultural practices. In parts of Iceland, whale meat 
is used to celebrate the coming of spring, and in Norway—as 
well as in Greenland—whale meat is associated with the 
importance of eating locally-produced, fresh, ‘wild’ or ‘country’ 
food in contrast to ‘domesticated’ food produced elsewhere 
(ISGSTW 1992:9). Minke whales and whaling are, to varying 
extents, embedded in cultural practices as well as in beliefs, 
myths, songs, folk tales and so on, creating a strong sense of 
community identity. 


Large-Type Whaling in Iceland 

Commercial catches of large whales in Iceland came to an end 
in 1985 following the IWC moratorium, but the lone company— 
Hvalur H/F—continued to catch whales for a few more years, 
having been hired to conduct whaling for a national research 
programme carried out by the Icelandic authorities between 
1986 and 1989. Although no whales have been caught since 
1989, the company still exists and its fleet of four catcher boats 
are ready to resume the hunt for fin and sei whales. 

The boats are larger than those used in minke whaling 
and typically carry crews of 15 people working in shifts.!© Unlike 
the situation in minke whaling, specialization among workers 
has occurred. First, there is a sharp distinction between the 
crew and those working at the land station in Hvalfjérdur. 
Second, there is a line between those who operate the ship and 
those directly engaged in the hunt itself. The latter group is 
further specialized. Apart from the captain, who doubles as the 
gunner (a feature shared with most minke whaling boats), three 


16 The information for this section is taken from Sigurjonsson 
(1988). 
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people on each shift are responsible for the search, capture, and 
handling of the whale. Altogether, the company employs 
between one and two hundred people during the season, which 
usually runs from June to September. Fin whales are the 
preferred prey, followed by sei whales and sperm whales 
(protected since 1982). 
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Large-type whaling in Iceland. Photo courtesy K. Loftsson. 


Since the mid—1970s there has been a shift in emphasis 
from oil and (fish-)meal production to frozen meat and blubber 
for the Japanese market—the domestic market being less 
significant (Stefansson n.d.:14). This change affected work 
organization at the land station, as well as operations at sea. 
With a greater emphasis on meat production, whales must be 
brought in more quickly for processing and care has to be taken 
not to exceed the land station’s processing capacity. Hence, the 
company has imposed restrictions on the number of whales a 
catcher boat can bring back on any voyage, and has even 
interrupted the hunt. 

Such factors as these have reduced the pressure on the 
whale stocks to a certain degree. Furthermore, bonuses (which 
constitute an important part of the pay system), are not paid if 
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undersized or lactating whales are taken. But most important, 
Hvalur H/F has had a monopoly on large-type whaling in 
Iceland, which facilitates the orderly development of an industry 
of modest scale. Not surprisingly then, the catches have been 
remarkably stable over the years, with the large majority being 
fin whales (234 on average per year), then sei whales (82) and 
sperm whales (68), between 1948 and 1985. 


Inuit Seal Hunting in Canada and Greenland 
Of all hunted animal species in the Arctic, seals are the most 
important to local residents (Larsen 1990:36; Nuttall 1991a). 
Seal is an accessible resource, and in many Inuit communities 
constitute a staple food; George Wenzel (1985:80) described the 
seal as the ‘bread and butter species.’ Most seal populations are 
healthy; therefore, no national management regimes have been 
put in place to restrict hunting (Havpattedyrafdelingen 1995; 
DFO 1997). Inuit hunt ringed, harp, bearded, hooded and 
harbour seals, but the ringed seal is by far the most important 
nutritionally, culturally, and economically (Bonner 1982; Wenzel 
1986, 1996). In Clyde River (on Baffin Island), for example, 
ringed seals provide nearly two-thirds of the meat hunted 
during the year, accounting for over 95 percent of the winter 
harvest of sea mammals (Wenzel 1991:81-83). Almost 90 
percent of seals taken in the Canadian eastern Arctic are ringed 
seals. Ringed seal is also the most important species in 
Greenland, making up about 50 percent of the total reported 
catch. On the household level ringed seal is the most important 
food item (Hertz and Kapel 1986:148). In the hunting 
settlements in Greenland, considerable amounts of meat and 
blubber are required to meet the needs of both people and dogs. 
Besides food for household consumption, seal skins were 
conventionally used to make various products, e.g., clothing, 
footwear, tents, bags, boat covers and ropes, and blubber was 
rendered into seal oil, which was the primary source of heating 
and light (ICC 1996:5). More recently, seals provide Inuit 
households with income throughout most of the year (Wenzel 
1991:74); both meat and skins are sold for cash. In the larger 
Greenland towns, markets for seal meat are well established, 
making seal products available to non-hunting citizens and 
hunting a viable economic pursuit. Inuit in Canada capture 
between 50,000 and 65,000 ringed seals annually (Reeves et al. 
1998), whereas in 1998, the catch in Greenland was estimated 
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to be about 78,000 ringed seals, which constitutes 47 percent of 
the total harvest, estimated to be 167,500 (Grgnlands Statistik 
2000:106). Of this number, the annual production of skins for 
trade purposes is between 52,000 and 71,000; small 
settlements contributed 78 percent of the total. In North, 
Northwest and East Greenland, about 50 percent of the 
population depend upon a combination of seal hunting and 
fishing for their livelihoods (RT and Associates 1990, in ICC 
1996:11). 


A hunter’s catch of harp seals is being made ready to be sold at the local 
open-air market in Sisimiut, Greenland. Photo courtesy F. Sejersen. 


Apart from furnishing Inuit families with meat, clothing 
and income, seals and sealing are of great cultural importance. 
A boy's first catch celebration remains an implicit statement of 
the vitality and continuity of the hunting way of life (Nuttall 
2000). At a more general level, whenever a large seal (i.e., a 
hooded or bearded seal) has been caught, it is shared with other 
hunters according to their order of arrival at the scene. From 
Clyde River in Canada, Wenzel notes that the animals belong to 
all—even after their capture (1991:139)—and community-wide 
sharing (in the form of meals open to everyone) is a common 
phenomenon (Wenzel 1995). In Upernavik, in northwest 
Greenland, Nuttall observed the following: 
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The hunter who has claimed the kill receives the head and 
upper left hand side (including the left flipper), while the 
first to arrive at the scene receives the upper right hand 
side. The second to have made a claim gets a share from 
the lower left part of the body, while the third receives part 
of the lower right. The rest of the seal is divided according 
to the number of claimants and the butchering is usually 
interrupted while long discussions take place about this. 
The skin of the bearded seal is also distributed amongst all 
those who share the meat. It is cut from the seal in 
diagonal strips and used for kamik (sealskin boot) soles 
(Nuttall 1992: 14.3). 


Several methods are used to hunt seals, depending on ice 
conditions and the behaviour of the seals. The image of the Inuit 
hunter standing patiently for hours at a seal’s breathing hole, 
with his harpoon ready to strike is common among Western 
people. However, this hunting method (described in Balikci 
1964; Nelson 1969; Smith 1984), is not very common among the 
Inuit in Greenland today—most hunters no longer find the effort 
worthwhile—although some Canadian Inuit continue to hunt in 
this way. In the 1980s in Clyde River, for example, this 
technique was used in 99 percent of all seal hunts that took 
place between freeze-up and May (Wenzel 1991:84). Formerly, 
dogs were used to locate breathing holes by smell, but today 
snowmobiles are used in hunters’ collective search for breathing 
holes and seals.!’ This tactically increases the probability of at 
least one hunter in a group successfully capturing a seal, which 
all subsequently can share (Wenzel 1991:185).1® Once an active 
breathing hole has been discovered, the hunter leaves his 
snowmobile and moves ahead while the other hunters seek 


17 In Canada the noise of the snowmobile transmitted through 
the ice may also be used to drive seals toward breathing holes (Bravo 
1994-1995). 


18 The rationality for collective hunts has been discussed since 
Boas made his studies on the Baffin Inuit about 100 years ago. 
Smith (1984) reviews various hypotheses put forward to link foraging 
group size and settlement dynamics with hunting success: i.e., 
maximize per capita return, risk-aversion, and optimal sharing of 
information on ice conditions and seal congregations. 
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holes nearby. The hunter stands bent over the hole with a rifle 
or a harpoon: 


Nearby hunters, on hearing the shot or observing another 
man haul a natsiq [ringed seal] from its hole, converge on 
the kill site. The first man to arrive brews tea. Once the 
skinning is complete, the successful hunter opens the 
seal's abdominal cavity and places the animal's liver and a 
small slab of blubber on the ice. Except for the man who 
captured the seal, everyone is free to eat as much as he 
wishes, although full butchering almost never takes place 
before returning (Wenzel 1991:88). 


During the winter months, when the ice is safe, hunters 
may also use nets to catch ringed seals (and occasionally harp 
and bearded seals). Netting might be the only hunting method 
available during the dark months in Avanersuaq (north 
Greenland), for example, where the moon gives the only 
illumination (Egede K. 1989). 

When the sun becomes stronger toward the end of winter 
(April) and the ice begins to break up, hunters often go uuttuq 
hunting for ringed seals. This is the time when seals haul onto 
the ice to sleep and enjoy the sun (uuttuq is the Inuit word for a 
seal lying on the ice). An uuttuq is easily seen, but the seals are 
constantly alert, so the hunter crawls on the ice for several 
hundred meters pushing a white screen on a small sled in front 
of him. The rifle barrel goes through the screen. In Canada, 
uuttug hunting is sometimes conducted with snowmobiles, each 
machine equipped with a huge white screen at the front. The 
seals have difficulty discerning from where the noise is 
emminating and tend not to flee. Uuttuq hunting can be of great 
importance, as in Uummannaq (Greenland), where this hunting 
method is employed for one or two months and contributes 
about 20 percent of the annual seal catch (Hertz 1995:110). 

Once leads open in the ice, hunters employ another 
technique (see e.g., Nelson 1969:271-97; Wenzel 1991:92). Now 
and then a seal will appear in front of a hunter waiting on the 
ice edge, and he will immediately shoot or harpoon it. If shot, 
the seal is retrieved using a large hook tied to a line or by a boat. 
When the leads open up—the timing of this may differ from one 
region to another and from one year to the next—some hunters 
may transport their small boats on a sledge to the leads in order 
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to hunt. This latter technique might be characterized as a kind 
of open-water hunting, which takes place when the ice does not 
prevent the use of the boats. Open-water hunting demands 
great shooting skills and an extensive knowledge of seal 
behaviour. !? 

During summer, when ringed seals congregate to moult, 
hunters in Sisimiut, Greenland, may camp away from town with 
their family. Early in the morning when the wind is calm, 
hunters depart from their camp to hunt; a successful hunter 
may return with as many as six or seven animals. The hunter 
and his family may use the rest of the day butchering and 
skinning the seals, leaving the thin sliced meat to dry in the sun 
and wind on wooden racks. Camping during summer is a very 
social occasion that people look forward to. Spending time away 
from town, in tents or cabins with friends and family is indeed 
regarded as the ‘good life.’ 


Seal Hunting in Atlantic Canada and Norway 

Developments in the sealing industry seem to have paralleled 
those in the whaling industry in several respects. Both have, at 
times, depleted stocks and both have been targeted in 
international anti-harvest campaigns, with disastrous 
consequences—not only for indigenous peoples in Canada and 
Greenland, but for non-indigenous Canadians and Norwegians 
as well. Canadian and Norwegian sealing has_ therefore 
undergone dramatic changes over the last few decades. 

The sealing industry, as described, was declining on both 
sides of the North Atlantic before World War II. In Norway, there 
was a rapid revitalization of the industry in the immediate post- 
war years, with many new and larger vessels being built. The 
industry peaked in 1952 when 81 vessels participated in the 
hunt. By this time, the Newfoundland sealing grounds had 
become the main catching area, following the Russian closure of 
the White Sea after World War II. In Newfoundland, sealing 
continued to decline after the war, and much of the industry 
was assumed by Norwegian entrepreneurs (Wenzel 1991:45). 


19 A considerable number of seals are lost as the lean spring 
seal sinks quickly. In Canada, an estimated one-fifth of ringed seals 
(and as many as half the harp seals) shot were lost in open-water 
hunting (RCSS 1986a:231-232). Wenzel found that only 30 percent 
of the shot seals were retrieved (1991:93). 
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Not until the 1970s did Newfoundland’s seal fishery recover 
somewhat, greatly assisted by the imposition of quotas (which 
reduced Norwegian catches more than Canadian ones), the 
establishment of a Canadian 200 nautical miles exclusive 
economic zone in 1977 (Candow 1989:122-124), higher prices 
for pelts, and improved local processing facilities (RCSS 
1986a:29). The expansion was largely confined to landsmen and 
longliners, the latter method introduced after World War II, 
when vessels carrying crews of four or five men on average 
began to penetrate the ice after the harp seal (RCSS 1986a; 
Candow 1989). However, by the 1970s, the international anti- 
sealing campaigns had gained momentum. 

Norway withdrew from the Newfoundland hunting ground 
after the 1982 season, but some vessels continued to hunt in 
the West and East Ice until a second blow came in 1989 when 
the Norwegian Government banned the hunting of whitecoats 
and bluebacks to placate international sentiments. Since then, 
only a few vessels have participated, and this only because of 
subsidies from the state. In 1999, Norwegian sealers abandoned 
the East Ice and took only 6,399 seals, most were weaned 
hooded seal pups in the West Ice (Statistisk sentralbyra 2000, 
Table 474). The situation was dramatic in Canada as well. The 
market for pelts crashed in 1983. Then, in 1987, under the 
threat of consumer boycotts in Europe, and (not least) in the 
United States, Canada banned hunting of whitecoats and 
bluebacks and prohibited sealing from large vessels. By that 
time, the landsmen were already almost alone on the ice, and 
accounted for most of the 23,200 seals caught in 1985. 

The sealing situation today is mixed. No whitecoats or 
bluebacks are harvested, although a modest take of weaned 
pups has been authorized. Markets for fur and leather products 
have recovered to some degree, and a new market for seal 
penises (a prized aphrodisiac in parts of Asia), and seal oil (a 
rich source of omega-3 nutritional supplements), has emerged. 
Since 1997, a new seal management plan has been adopted. 
The current (2003-2005) quota is 975,000 harp seals over three 
years, with up to 350,000 animals in any one year. The hooded 
seal quota is 10,000 per year. In 2002, over 12,000 commercial 
sealing licences were issued (DFO 2003). Norwegian sealing is 
on the brink of commercial extinction, however. More expensive 
ships and higher operating costs, coupled with the ban on 
harvests of whitecoat and blueback, make these vessels less 
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viable. The pressure to have the whitecoat harvest opened is 
therefore mounting in Norway. 

The harp seal has always been the most important species 
to Newfoundland sealers, and to the Norwegians after the 
1860s. The whitecoat harvest commences in early March when 
large congregations of harp seals whelp on the ice, followed by 
the hunting of bluebacks.?° The hunt may continue for older 
seals through May. 

Although the vessels, in general, are more powerful and 
are equipped with the latest electronic devices—making 
navigation easier and contributing to safer voyages—the actual 
hunt has changed little from the days of the sailing ships. When 
hunting seal pups, the sealers on the floes carry ropes, a knife 
and the hakapik, a Norwegian tool also made mandatory in 
Canada since 1976. Guy Wright, an anthropologist who 
participated in the Newfoundland hunt, found it easy to kill the 
pup, in a technical sense at least: ‘Anyone can kill a seal cleanly 
with a [hakapik]. Even on the rough ice, it is almost impossible 
to miss the head of a stationary or slowly moving seal pup’ 
(Wright 1984:59). Pelting requires more skill, else the skin can 
be damaged, and the market value reduced. The whitecoat is 
the easiest to catch, as the female hooded seals often protect 
their pups with great ferocity. 

Older seals are usually shot with rifles while they sun on 
the ice floes. This is the main target of hunters using longliners 
that are less suitable for navigating through thick ice (RCSS 
1986a:210); rifles are also used in the large vessel hunt. When a 
concentration of seals is sighted, the vessel approaches as far as 
possible on the leeward side. The final approach is 
accomplished by crawling on the ice, hiding from view. A clever 
hunter will begin shooting the seals closest to the ice edge to 
block the others from escaping into the water (Iversen 1928:58). 
If the ice is broken, making walking on the floes difficult, the 
sealers will use one of the skiffs or dories stored on the large 
sealing vessels. The seal may be shot from the dory, but a 
hunter will jump onto the ice to make his final approach 
whenever possible. This manner of hunting is usually less 
efficient, as hunters are only able to catch seals along the ice 


20 The present tense is chosen here because the Canadian and 
Norwegian self-imposed bans on whitecoat and blueback hunting are 
regarded as temporary measures. 
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edge (Iversen 1928:63). The same is true when seals are shot 
from the deck of the sealing vessel. 

The use of nets in the Canadian landsmen hunt has been 
declining (Candow 1989:140). Several landsmen still operate 
from shore and walk on the ice to kill weaned pups (not 
whitecoats or bluebacks) with hakapiks, or shoot adult seals. 
Some use snowmobiles to reach the seals (Candow 1989:143), 
but the most common method is to catch harp seals from small 
(under 35 feet) open boats equipped with outboard engines. The 
season starts in November off the coast of Labrador, and in 
January off Newfoundland (Candow 1989:142). 

The main product (skins), accounted for over 70 percent of 
Canadian returns before the collapse of the market; another 15 
percent was from oil, and about 15 percent from meat (RCSS 
1986a:211, 342). After pelting, the skin and blubber have to be 
separated. In the Norwegian hunt, this is usually done on the 
vessel—the fat is contained in tanks, while the skins are salted 
and treated with anti-oxidant oil to prevent the fur from 
yellowing. In Newfoundland, the pelts are brought to shore to be 
processed. The introduction of the skinning machine in 1926 
cancelled the need for professional skinners (Candow 1989:95). 
Today, conveyor belts move the pelts through a set of rollers 
that squeezes the fat from the pelts (Candow 1989:174). The 
skins are processed into fur and leather products, and the fat is 
rendered into oil. 

Seal meat has traditionally played a minor role, but this 
has also changed in recent years. The landsmen hunt produces 
more meat, which is processed in a number of canneries. To 
further stimulate the maximum utilization of the seals, a 
subsidy of Can$ 0.20 per pound of meat was introduced in the 
early 1996 season, but was later dropped. The export of seal 
penises, which amounted to eight percent of the landed value of 
the Canadian hunt in 1996 (DFO 1997), has virtually ceased 
since 1998 (DFO 2003). In Norway too, the trend is to bring a 
greater portion of the meat ashore; however, the market for seal 
meat is still mostly limited to a few communities with a long 
history in seal hunting. A prohibition against dumping seal 
carcasses and a new subsidy policy are aimed at encouraging 
the sealers to land the meat. Research is also being undertaken 
to develop new seal products (Elvevoll et al. 1994). 

To many outsiders, the hunting of marine mammals would 
seem like an anachronism, and incompatible with a modern way 
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of life. A Greenpeace spokesman in Norway once said in a radio 
debate that ‘it was not befitting a nation with an opera to go 
whaling.’ The importance of sealing and whaling has 
undoubtedly declined over the years in the region as a whole 
but, as explained in this chapter, it is erroneous to consider 
marine mammal hunting as an activity of bygone days. On the 
contrary, hunters on both sides of the North Atlantic have 
insisted on their rights to carry on the trades of their ancestors 
within the framework of the modern world. This does not mean 
that their societies are static or that people are unwilling to 
change. They are continually adapting to changes in the natural 
as well as the social environments, but they are also innovating 
in making contributions to the evolving ‘global culture.’ Both 
sealing and whaling have undergone periodic adjustments, and 
continue to do so in order to meet new economic, cultural, and 
social demands. It is these aspects of marine mammals hunting 
that are examined throughout the following chapters. 
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Marine Mammals in Economic 
Perspective 


Much of the North Atlantic, which, to outsiders, may seem like 
unspoiled wilderness to be protected, or as a frontier to be 
conquered, is considered a homeland by the peoples that 
inhabit these regions. The economic and socio-cultural well- 
being of northern communities is closely linked to the continued 
use of nature's resources. To understand the ecology of this 
homeland, one has to appreciate the very special relationship 
between people and nature. It is inappropriate to reduce ecology 
to something solely consisting of energy flows, food chains, and 
interspecies dependencies. Ecology is not something ‘out there,’ 
but something that is closely linked to communities’ and 
peoples’ ways of life. To these peoples, biodiversity, ecological 
changes, and species fluctuations are not only part of their 
history, they are a fact of everyday life. The dialectical 
relationship between man and nature continuously changes the 
environment as well as the lifeways of northern peoples. There 
is no fixed balance between people and nature, but a contested 
one due to the changes in nature as well as in society. 

The image of the North Atlantic—and particularly the 
Arctic—as a homeland imparts special value to the land- and 
sea-scape as well as to the natural resources they support. They 
become memory-scapes to which people ascribe values and 
memories (Nuttall 1991b, 1992). The homeland becomes 
saturated with memories and feelings, making the use of certain 
resources and certain places within the homeland an extension 
of an historical attachment. Inuit seal hunting, to mention but 
one example, is an activity, which, apart from its economic and 
nutritional significance, is a highly valued cultural activity, 
connecting the hunter, the household and the community with 
a special way of life. Hunting can be seen as ‘a process whereby 
hunters mutually create and recreate one another, through the 
medium of their encounter with the prey’ (Ingold 1986:111). 
Seal hunting and seals become symbols and_ concrete 
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manifestations of the historical and continuous use of the Inuit 
seascape and animals. Therefore, seal hunting connects the 
hunter with his past and ethnic affinity. Seals, whales, and fish 
cannot be reduced to resources valued solely in terms of 
economic or energy output—although it was the latter which 
made it possible for people to make a living and to create 
dynamic communities in this environment in the first place. 

It is important to note that even though northern peoples 
have a close relationship with the natural resources of their 
homeland, this does not necessarily imply that they have always 
used the resources in a biologically defined sustainable way. 
Very often, hunters and fishermen have been portrayed by 
themselves, as well as by outside observers, as ecologically— 
minded and wise resource managers. Even though their use of 
resources in some cases may be characterised as ecologically 
sustainable—and that their political proposals for a sustainable 
future are indeed important and valuable—the idea that 
hunters and fishermen engage in sustainable activities merely 
as a result of their cultural, social and economic attachment to 
their homeland must be contested. How they relate to the 
natural resources must—like all other management regimes— 
be subjected to careful scrutiny, as its positive impact on 
conservation cannot be accepted a priori (cf. Chapter 6). 

The economies of northern communities demonstrate 
several similarities (Freeman 1993, 2001). First, they are based 
on the combined and flexible use of many different resources— 
terrestrial as well as marine. Many of these are available only 
during short seasons. Second, the economies can be termed 
‘mixed,’ with mutually supportive market and subsistence 
sectors, where non-commercial networks for sharing are 
important features. Third, they can all be characterised as 
based on a domestic mode of production or a ‘simple commodity 
production’ (ISGSTW 1992). 


Flexible Use of Natural Resources 


One of the salient features of the North Atlantic ecosystem is its 
relative lack of diversity. It is characterised by a high degree of 
instability, with often widely fluctuating levels of a few 
dominant species, with individual species being temporarily 
present in large numbers. However, although productivity 
within certain areas and periods can be considerable, the 
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productivity in general is low (Freeman 1984:37). Another 
feature is that marine mammals occupy a large proportion of 
the total biomass. The food chain in general is short, with 
individual species feeding upon a wide range of food organisms, 
with species of whales and pinnipeds feeding on zooplankton as 
well as fish (cf: Chapter 2). 

Needless to say, these ecological features have greatly 
influenced peoples' adaptations to their environment. With the 
widely fluctuating abundance of prey species, people living in 
the Arctic and North Atlantic areas have developed a number of 
resource-use strategies, combining the exploitation of marine 
with terrestrial resources in many ways. It is fundamental that 
human occupations be understood as adaptations within an 
ecosystem, encompassing animals, plants, and humans. Our 
focus is therefore on local coastal communities and, in 
particular, the values that whaling and sealing have on the 
inhabitants' effort to make a living primarily based on local 
natural resources. 

In our ecological model, two concepts are crucial: the 
niche and the resource. Resources can be defined as those 
‘components of an ecosystem that provide goods and services 
useful to man’... . Living resources from land, water, forests, 
and fisheries ‘...should be recognized as potentially renewable, 
capable of sustaining people and of being sustained indefinitely’ 
(Gibbs and Bromley 1989:22). Humans utilise a variety of 
different resources that constitute their ecological niche within 
the ecosystem. The niches of different communities can be 
characterized in terms of the composition of their resources, 
and can, in theory at least, be evaluated in terms of their 
carrying capacity. 

Generally speaking, we distinguish between specialised 
and generalised niches. In its most extreme form, a specialised 
niche would consist of one resource, such as cod or iron ore. A 
community dependent on such a specialised niche is fragile, as 
it will have to undergo a complete readjustment if that resource 
is lost, or it could face disintegration. A typical example is the 
problem a mining town faces when the mine is closed. If such a 
town survives as an entity, it does so only at great cultural and 
social costs (ISG 1992). 
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A generalised niche, on the other hand, consists of several 
resources. Increasing exploitation of an available resource 
within the niche can more easily compensate the consequences 
of the loss of another. In this way, such a community is better 
able to adjust to ecological changes, as it will have several 
different opportunities upon which to draw. 

Used in the context of fishing, a niche constitutes the 
resources exploited. Thus, a typical niche for a crew member 
aboard a Norwegian whaling boat in the Lofoten region could 
include minke whale, cod and herring, while outside Bergen it 
might include minke whale, basking shark, salmon, lobster, 
and work on a supply—boat to the oil fields in the North Sea. In 
Greenland's Disko Bay, minke whaling may be combined with 
sealing and shrimp fishing. Unlike in Japan, where whalers 
utilise a specialised niche of minke whales (Kalland and Moeran 
1992), the minke whalers in Greenland, Iceland and Norway 
can be said to make use of more generalised niches. The same 
is true for sealers. Therefore, a moratorium on whaling or 
sealing may not be as devastating for seal and whale hunters in 
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the North Atlantic as for their Japanese counterparts, but it will 
nevertheless narrow their niches, and will—in addition to the 
immediate financial losses—make them more vulnerable to 
ecological changes in the future. Whaling and sealing are 
cornerstones to many such economies; whales or seals are 
resources that they can rely on and that can carry them during 
leaner periods. 

At times, outsiders might insist that other resources could 
be utilised. This might be difficult or irrelevant if the people, for 
cultural reasons, feel aversion to doing so, or if there are macro- 
structural obstacles, such as a lack of markets. Resources in 
this ecological model are only those recognised as such by the 
people who might use them. A resource does not have any 
qualities sui generis—the qualities are constructs of social, 
cultural, and economic contexts. Nor is the niche a static 
entity—it narrows or expands as resources are abandoned, 
removed, or added. 


Seasonal Activities 

Most hunting and fishing activities are seasonal, with each 
season offering different opportunities and _ preferences. 
Although the availability of resources changes on a seasonal 
basis, hunting and fishing activities are not entirely determined 
by changes in nature. Much depends on the harvesting 
strategies pursued by individual households and communities 
(Kleivan 1964). These strategies change from household to 
household, from region to region, and from one year to another 
depending on the availability of gear, access to resources and 
markets, as well as on economic and socio-cultural priorities. 
These strategies vary not only in terms of prey sought, but also 
on how the catch is utilised, creating a considerable degree of 
flexibility. The hunting of marine mammals in Greenland and 
Norway, for example, clearly illustrates various available 
options. 

Most Greenlanders typically exploit generalised niches. 
During most of the year, a hunter may go seal hunting to 
maintain the household meat supply and to generate income to 
cover production costs. At times, he and his household may 
engage in capelin fishing or beluga whaling, both of which can 
be very rewarding in terms of both food supply and cash 
income. Sea birds, porpoises, caribou, musk ox, and different 
species of fish constitute seasonal resource alternatives. In 
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some communities, crab, trout, Greenland halibut, polar bear, 
walrus and large cetaceans (minke and fin whales) are valuable 
resources. The generalised niche may comprise work on a cutter 
or trawler, social welfare programmes, unemployment 
assistance, subsidies, and tourism. Most of these resources are 
available only on a seasonal basis and can change in 
importance for reasons too complex to be dealt with properly 
here. However, cod may be considered a good example. The cod 
fishery was particularly important until the early 1990s, but 
declined rapidly due to over-fishing and/or environmental 
changes. Policies regarding settlement and economic 
development were primarily based on the cod fishery. Thus, on 
a national scale, cod constituted a dominant resource for many 
years. Today, it is considered a marginal or supplementary 
activity, with some fishermen still pursuing cod occasionally. 
Shrimp assume the priority position formerly occupied by cod, 
but the shrimp fishery is currently experiencing a decline, and 
the extraction of non-renewable resources such as oil and 
minerals as well as tourism, are considered the ‘new’ resources 
upon which the national economy should be based. 

Generalised niches at the household level allow for 
flexibility in peoples’ relationship with their environment; a 
flexibility that is further enhanced by the multiple ways a catch 
can be distributed. For example, in the small West Greenland 
community of Saqqaq, where beluga whaling constitutes an 
economically important and labour-intensive harvest twice a 
year, the meat and skin (mattak) is either sold to the Greenland 
Trade Kalaallit Niuerfiat A/S (KNI) or consumed within 
households. Each household decides which strategy to pursue 
in order to satisfy their particular needs. According to Dahl: 


The economic position of beluga hunting and its role asa 
manipulative factor is easily understood when _ its 
commercial value (potential or real) is compared with other 
hunting products. In 1980-81 the estimated value of 
mattak alone—if sold—equalled the commercial value of all 
traded fishing products (including capelin) plus sealskins, 
i.e., of all other de facto hunting and fishing products 
traded to the Royal Greenland Trade Department [called 
the Greenland Trade since 1986] (Dahl 1989:30). 
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Beluga whales are economically important for the hunters' 
households and few alternatives of such importance exist. 
Beluga whaling can be termed a strategic activity because it 
generates large quantities of meat and a good cash income to 
the household within a relatively short period of time. Both 
meat and cash income can be used and invested in various 
ways. After a successful beluga hunt, hunters often have the 
necessary cash to purchase new equipment and other 
necessities, and the many possibilities available after such a 
hunt are very attractive. However, beluga whaling may also 
create and sustain important social relationships. Dahl (1989) 
argues that beluga whaling plays an integral role in the 
community because it takes place in the public sphere, 
involving the community as a whole. Meat, mattak and blubber 
are culturally highly valued foods and some households decide 
(in some years) to curtail sales in order to use large parts of 
their allotment within the household and for their sharing 
partners. The cultural and economic aspects of beluga whaling 
make it a highly valued and attractive activity for many 
households. 

In Sisimiut, a Greenlandic town of about 5,000 
inhabitants, the hunting of minke whales by fishing vessels of 
20 gross tons can be seen as a strategic activity similar to 
beluga hunting in Saqqaq because it furnishes meat and cash 
(if sold) to the vessel (and crew) within a short period of time. A 
minke whale can generate a cash income of up to DKK 65,000 
(about US $10,000) when sold at local (meat) markets. The boat 
owner may welcome this income to invest in new gear (e.g., crab 
traps), or boat repairs, or he may choose to save money for 
future investments. Apart from the monetary gains to the crew 
members’ households, they also get enough meat to fill up their 
freezers and to share with friends and relatives. 

Whereas beluga whaling in Saqqaq and minke whaling in 
Sisimiut are strategic seasonal activities, sealing in Saqqaq and 
crab fishing in Sisimiut are, by contrast, activities that can be 
conducted during most of the year. Despite the resemblances 
between sealing and crab fishing, their roles are quite different. 
Seals are ‘bread and butter species’ in the words of Wenzel 
(1985:80) and can be hunted by anyone throughout the year. 
Sealing sustains the household in lean times as well as in times 
of abundance. Although both seal meat and sealskins have a 
potential cash value, the primary role of sealing is, according to 
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Dahl, to maintain the household and social obligations: ‘Living 
in a world of uncertain and fluctuating occurrence of fish, 
mammals, and opportunities for wage labour, the hunting of 
seals is a constant and recurrent economic factor’ (Dahl 
1989:34). Although hunters face increasing costs of production 
(e.g., for fuel and ammunition) and decreasing international 
markets for their products, they continue sealing. ‘Therefore, 
the continuity of seal hunting indicates the basically 
reproductive and non-commercial character of seal hunting’ 
(Dahl 1989:35). In Canada, the ringed seal is not only 
considered a cherished staple food item with great cultural 
significance, but a rather predictable resource, which allows 
hunters to expend effort in qualitatively valued, but far less 
predictable ‘venture’ harvesting (e.g., caribou, beluga, and 
narwhal). As such, ‘Venture’ harvesting is dependent upon the 
reliable resource base provided by seal hunting (Wenzel 
1991:83). 

Crab fishing, on the other hand, furnishes fishing vessels 
with a cash flow, which may account for up to two-thirds of the 
total annual revenue generated by the vessel’s use. Its role is 
not to sustain household social obligations or food security, but 
rather to sustain the economy of the vessel (although this, of 
course, may have a positive effect on the crew members' 
households, that depend on the cash income obtained from 
fisheries). Neither sealing in Saqqaq nor crab fishing in Sisimiut 
can be said to be strategic activities—in the way that term has 
been defined here—as they do not create large harvests within a 
short period of time that can be used in different household 
strategies. 

Seals and whales can thus serve multiple purposes in the 
household economy in Greenland. To some extent, this is also 
the case in Norway. Norwegian whalers also take a number of 
other marine species, such as cod, herring, capelin, shrimp and 
basking shark. During the early days of modern minke whaling, 
they also relied heavily on terrestrial resources, such as birds, 
eggs, down, and peat, as well as on small farms with a few cows 
and sheep. Today this resource base has _ narrowed 
considerably, partly in response to government policies (Brox 
1966), and whaling has become relatively more important. 
During the two- to three-month whaling season, a vessel can 
take in about 50-70 per cent of its annual revenue (Mennesland 
et al. 1990:47; ISG 1992:44). Whales are, moreover, a very 
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predictable resource, which is reflected in the common saying 
that ‘a whale quota is like having money in the bank.’ The 
minke whale has been called a ‘key resource’ as it is a buffer 
during periods when other fisheries fail, thereby securing the 
viability of many local communities (Broch 1994:203). Thus, 
whaling plays a strategic role in the economy of whaler/fishers. 
Seasonal fisheries are much less predictable, but can 
nevertheless be attractive options, as minke whaling does not 
overlap with the important cod and herring fisheries. In 
northern Norway, the famous cod fishery outside the Lofoten 
Archipelago runs from January through April, whereas the 
summer and autumn fisheries for cod and haddock outside 
Finnmark are of much lesser importance. In the south, the 
winter herring fisheries along the west coast exceeded all other 
fisheries in importance until the 1960s. 


Norwegian whalers preparing nets for the fishing season, Lofoten. 
Photo courtesy A. Kalland. 
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Minke whaling in Norway was a welcome summer activity, 
which partly accounts for the rapid acceptance of minke 
whaling in the 1930s. For decades, the annual cycle in the 
fisheries for many whalers came to be as follows: (1) Herring or 
cod fisheries from January through March/April—some boats 
from Mere managed to cover both these fisheries during the 
spring}; (2) Whaling from May through September; (3) Preparing 
nets and other gear for a new fishing season from October to 
December. Moreover, other fisheries brought additional income 
regionally, such as harpooning basking sharks and seining for 
blue-fin tuna in western Norway and the haddock fishery in the 
north. This annual cycle, which rests on niches comprising a 
number of resources, provides most Norwegian whalers with a 
steady income. 

The situation in Norway and Greenland differs in some 
respects because Norwegian sealers and whalers are more 
restricted in the disposal of their catches. There are several 
reasons for this difference. One reason can be attributed to food 
preferences. Seal meat is not, in general, a cherished food in 
Norway, although there are exceptions to this as, for example, 
in the Tromso area where a market for seal meat exists. 
Commercial Norwegian offshore sealing is therefore aimed at the 
fur market, whereas coastal seal hunting is pursued primarily 
as a means to control seal populations (i.e., culling). The skin 
and meat from seals are used only for very limited household 
purposes. With no national market for seal meat and with one 
company handling the skins, Norwegian sealers do not have the 
option to dispose of their catch in different ways. The situation 
for whalers is not much better, since a centralised marketing 
structure (described below) forces them to sell most of the meat 
in the national market. In a sense, then, although marine 
mammal hunters in Norway use generalized niches in resource 
extraction, they are limited by more specialized market outlets. 
The same was true for much of Arctic and subarctic Canada 
where small, scattered villages did not offer many marketing 
alternatives, and the Northern stores (the successor to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company) retained a monopolistic position both 
in retail and as purchaser of sealskins. However, in many 


1 For many whalers, capelin caught in the Barents Sea 
replaced herring as the main winter activity after the herring fisheries 
collapsed in the 1960s. 
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communities, Inuit cooperatives now provide similar retail and 
purchasing services (Makivik Corporation 1999, 2000, 2001; 
Smith 1991). 

Generalized niches have been the rule rather than the 
exception in North Atlantic societies, although they may vary 
over time as resources are added or impacted in some way, e.g., 
through ecological fluctuations, technological innovations, 
imposition of access restrictions to resources, or changes in the 
market. The situation among Canadian Inuit is not much 
different from that of Greenlandic Inuit, although the exact 
combination of resources varies, with marine fish playing a 
negligible role (cf. RCSS 1986a:224-228, 256). In Holman on 
Victoria Island, for example, hunting of ringed seal may be 
combined with hunting of caribou, musk ox, arctic fox, polar 
bear, king eider duck, and arctic char as well as guiding for 
trophy hunting, handicraft and/or wage employment (RCSS 
1986a:229; Smith and Wright 1989; Condon et al. 1995). In 
Clyde River, narwhal, wolves, arctic hare and ptarmigan were 
among the prey being hunted (Wenzel 1991). Social welfare 
transfers are important in both villages. Further south, in 
Newfoundland and Labrador, the great majority of commercial 
sealers are also commercial fishermen, and the longliners, as 
well as the small boats used by the landsmen in the seal hunt, 
are multi-purpose fishing vessels (RCSS 1986a:210, 312). Both 
Inuit and settlers in the village of Hopedale on the northern 
coast of Labrador combine hunting of ringed and harp seals 
with cod fishing, fur trapping, fowling, caribou hunting and 
firewood collecting. Recently, new speedboats have made it 
possible to market fresh char and salmon, which have replaced 
cod as the main fish species harvested (Richling 1989). The 
situation in Iceland is not very different from that in Norway, 
where minke whalers typically also engage in the cod, 
lumpsucker and shrimp fisheries (Sigurjonsson 1982:288). 

Thus, one of the conspicuous characteristics of coastal 
societies the North Atlantic is that their inhabitants have been 
able to exploit a number of natural resources in order to secure 
their wellbeing. Fishing and hunting, as well as gathering of 
down, eggs, driftwood and peat have all been important 
resources in the past, as were small farms with a few animals in 
the Norse settlements. Only by exploiting several marine and 
terrestrial resources has it been possible for the region’s 
inhabitants to form viable households and communities in this 
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region. Another characteristic of these societies is the numerous 
ways the catch can be distributed and marketed, which has 
enhanced this resource flexibility further. This flexibility has, at 
various times, come under attack as national governments 
imposed restrictions on access to many _ resources, 
modernization programmes stimulated a more capital-intensive 
extraction of natural resources, and NGOs and lawmakers in 
the European Union and the United States targeted the markets 
on which the region’s communities depended. But the future of 
viable households and communities in the North Atlantic is 
dependent on flexible generalized niches. Hunters and 
fishermen, therefore, require alternative hunting activities (e.g., 
proposed by managers when other activities are limited or 
banned) that fit into the complex but flexible roster of activities 
comprising their annual cycles. 


Mixed Economies 


It should be clear from the preceding discussion that North 
Atlantic peoples engage in mixed economies consisting of both 
‘subsistence’ and ‘commercial’ elements (Usher 1981; Lonner 
1986; Caulfield 1994; Freeman 2001), and may have been so 
engaged for several hundred years. Contrary to popular 
understanding, indigenous peoples have long histories of 
trade. Inuit have been engaged in the fur trade from pre- 
contact days, but European colonization brought the native 
trappers into the world economy, which meant that income 
from fur became important in order to finance subsistence 
hunting for food. When skins of ringed seal replaced fox fur in 
importance as a tradable commodity in the 1950s (RCSS 
1986a:241), the seal became the most important species, both 
for subsistence purposes and for generating cash revenue. 
New technologies—such as snowmobiles, freight canoes, boats 
and dinghys with outboard engines—further increased the 
dependence on income-generating markets. Relocation from 
camps and small outposts to central villages and towns 
increased distances between home and hunting grounds, 
making a means of transport (faster than dog teams and 
kayaks) necessary, even for subsistence hunting (RCSS 
1986a; Wenzel 1989). At times, airplanes are used to 
transport the meat to villages (Savelle 1995). Although cash 
revenues fell short of covering all capital and operating costs 
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of the new equipment, this income is nonetheless important 
in order to finance snowmobiles and outboard engines, now 
indispensable even in subsistence hunting activities.2 In 
Alaska, the current investment in ‘subsistence’ bowhead 
whaling has been estimated at US $2.6 million, all purchased 
with money (Freeman 2001:129). The distinction between 
subsistence and commercial aspects of the economy is by no 
means clear; their usages may appear both arbitrary and 
fictitious, entrapping hunting and fishing communities in 
complicated political situations. Dahl argues that it is 


..meaningless to differentiate between subsistence and 
commercial hunting as contradictory or mutually exclusive 
activities, insofar as the viability of both rely on integrated 
structural relations. This interdependent activity structure 
promotes flexibility in a_ situation with fluctuating 
conditions for hunting and fishing, as well as for salaried 
jobs and on the world market for hunting products (Dahl 
1989:35). 


The untenable distinction between subsistence and commercial 
activities has been pointed out by a number of social scientists 
during the last few years and will only be outlined briefly here. 
The criticism is both of a semantic (e.g., Freeman 1993) and a 
phenomenological (e.g., ISGSTW 1992; Moeran 1992) nature. 

At the semantic level it has been pointed out that the 
term ‘subsistence’ is complex and can be used in several ways 
(Kalland 1992a; Freeman 1993). One interpretation of the 
term is ‘self-sufficiency’ and a requirement that subsistence 
products should not enter the market but be consumed 
locally to meet nutritional and cultural needs. However, 
anthropologists have argued that a totally self-sufficient 
society has hardly ever existed and that sealers and whalers 
in Alaska, Canada, Greenland and Russia as well as in 


2 The situation in Holman is illustrative (Smith and Wright 
1989). Whereas the cash return for a full-time hunter in 1984 was 
CDN $4,534—the cost to produce this revenue was estimated at CDN 
$6,638. However, the value of the food secured for subsistence (less 
costs) was, on the other hand, substantial (CDN $15,500 based on 
the replacement cost of the food produced by hunting, less operating 
costs), a benefit only realised by the use of modern technology. (See 
Wenzel 1989 for a similar case in Clyde River.) 
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Iceland, Japan and Norway are economically firmly integrated 
into the world economy. According to The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, ‘subsistence’ can also mean ‘a minimal level of 
existence.’ In other words, subsistence might imply poverty, 
and many therefore subscribe to the view that if people are 
not poor, they are not engaged in subsistence activities. 
Hence, their relative affluence is repeatedly used against 
Faroese, Icelandic and Norwegian whalers. However, 
subsistence is more than filling one’s stomach with self- 
produced food. Wenzel describes subsistence as ‘cultural 
values that socially integrate the economic relations of 
hunting peoples into their daily lives’ (Wenzel 1991:57). In 
addressing Alaska Native subsistence, Langdon notes that it 
is ‘through capturing, processing, distributing, celebrating, 
and consuming naturally occurring fish and animal 
populations that subsistence societies define the nutritional, 
physical health, economic, social, cultural, and religious 
components of their way of life’ (Langdon 1984:3). 

At the phenomenological level it has been pointed out that 
both subsistence and commercial whalers are imbedded in a 
web of social exchanges: gift-giving, barter, and exchanges 
through the medium of money (Moeran 1992). There are no 
logical differences between the three forms of exchange, and seal 
and whale products must be regarded as commodities produced 
for exchange and consumption whether the hunt has been 
classified as subsistence or commercial in nature. What might 
be different is people's moral evaluation of these various forms 
of exchange. In Japanese culture, money is relatively 
unproblematic and has been used in gift-giving since ancient 
times, whereas in western societies there has for long been two 
opposing views on money (Bloch and Parry 1989). To Adam 
Smith, money was benign and provided an individual with the 
means of liberation and happiness. However, to Aristotle, 
Thomas Aquinas and Karl Marx, money was evil and was held 
responsible for the destruction of community solidarity (Bloch 
and Parry 1989:70; Moeran 1992:9).3 The following analysis is 


3 When it comes to marine mammals, commercialism in itself— 
and thus money—seems to be regarded as evil by a number of 
governments and non-government organizations (NGOs). It is ironic 
that governments that otherwise are ideologically closer to Adam Smith 
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not based on judgements of this sort, but rather focuses on the 
flow of goods and services in North Atlantic societies; by so 
doing, it illuminates their socio-cultural fabric. 


Market Exchange 

The availability of resources is but one factor taken into account 
by hunters and fishermen when deciding upon a resource 
utilisation strategy. Another factor of equal importance is 
market access for their products. In recent years, the market 
has been one of the most important constraints regarding the 
exploitation of marine mammals. 


Whalers deliver a catch at an authorized processing plant, at Alo, 
Norway. Photo courtesy H.B Broch. 


than to Karl Marx and that usually are strong advocates of free trade 
and movement of capital, express this view. 
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The processing and marketing of marine mammal 
products varies considerably between and within countries. In 
Norway, where the market for seal meat is negligible, trading in 
sealskins turned the Rieber Company in Bergen into a major 
stakeholder in the international skin market. Whereas Rieber 
enjoys a virtual monopoly on the preparation of sealskins, most 
of the whale meat and blubber is distributed through two sales 
organisations that divide Norway into two markets, both 
organizations being controlled by fishermen or whalers. The 
whalers must deliver their catch at designated landing places 
for veterinarian inspection, and sell only to licensed buyers.* In 
1969 there were more than 100 registered buyers, while in 1986 
the number had dwindled to 15. Today, processing is confined 
to a few localities, the most important being Skrova in Lofoten 
(Arvesen 1990:49). With the resumption of minke whaling in 
1993, several whalers started to process and market their own 
catch. Whether distributed through the fishermen's or the 
whalers’ sales organisations, the meat is destined for the 
national market. The blubber was exported to Japan until a 
temporary moratorium on minke whaling was imposed in 
Norway in 1987. Although minke whaling was resumed in 1993, 
it was only as of January 2001 that the Norwegian Government 
allowed the export of products. No shipment has yet been sent 
to Japan, but the first shipment of meat and blubber was sent 
to Iceland in July 2002 and to the Faroe Islands in 2003. A 
considerable amount of blubber is still being stored in Norway, 
awaiting Japanese import permits. 

Seal and whale products are also marketed in Greenland. 
Whereas whale meat and sealskins enter a national market in 
Norway, hunters in Greenland can choose between local, 
regional and national markets. Markets become an important 
consideration for a hunter when deciding which hunting 
strategy to pursue. Knowledge about markets is, at least in 
some communities and for some hunters and fishermen, 
equally important as knowledge of resources, technologies and 


4 The meat is sold through telephone auction—a minimum 
seasonal price is negotiated between the sales organizations and the 
processing industry, and buyers bid on the catch as soon as it is 
reported to one of the sales organizations by the whaler. Prices vary 
slightly according to the reputation of the crew, as well as where and 
when the whales were caught. 
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weather. In Sisimiut, which has a well-established local open- 
air meat market, hunters pursue different strategies to avoid 
flooding the market with similar seal meat products. During 
summer, when the market for seal meat reaches a saturation 
point, hunters may spend time preparing dried seal meat, a 
delicacy that can be sold as an alternative to fresh meat. This is 
a very labour-intensive process, and the higher price obtained 
does not cover the labour cost in a commercial sense. However, 
as a household enterprise, the added value nonetheless means 
a welcome extra source of income. Other hunters prefer to seek 
out young harp seals, which forage solitarily far from the coast. 
This may be a doubtful economic venture, but if the hunt is 
successful, the hunter returns with tender and very marketable 
seal meat. 


The local open air markets in Greenland are essential for the hunters in 
order to generate a cash income from their hunting and fishing activities. 
Photo courtesy F. Sejersen. 


During beluga hunting season, when many people leave 
the town for days at a time, some hunters may decide to abstain 
from the potentially lucrative, but highly uncertain, beluga hunt 
in order to intensify their seal hunting closer to home to meet 
local demand. During the absence of others choosing to hunt 
beluga, those continuing to hunt seal may earn a fairly good 
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income. In such situations, seal hunting becomes a strategic 
activity. 

Saqqaq and Sisimiut provide contrasting cases concerning 
the marketing of seal products in Greenland. In Saqqaq there is 
no market for meat, but it has long been possible to sell the 
skins to the Greenland Trade. In Sisimiut, on the other hand, 
the meat market is extensive, but for a long time most of the 
skins were put to waste as there was no company willing to 
purchase them. Hunters considered this practice as being in 
opposition to their way of life and the moral code associated 
with it. Local authorities and shareholders therefore reopened 
an old meat factory in the town toward the end of 1996. In 
addition to processing different seal and whale meat products, 
the factory prepared seal skins for further tanning in the 
southern part of the country. The hunters now had the option 
to sell the whole seal to the factory, or to continue to sell the 
meat at the local market and the skins to the factory. The first 
strategy generated less revenue from each seal, but saved the 
hunter from spending several hours at the local meat market 
selling his catch. Seal hunting increased due to the new outlet 
for skins, and the economic situation of the hunters’ 
households improved considerably. However, the factory closed 
after a few years of operation. 

In addition to local markets, Greenlandic hunters have 
other options for selling their catch, including regional and 
national markets. Access to these markets depends on 
infrastructure and politics. If the local market for minke whale 
meat, beluga mattak, or other valued products reaches the 
saturation point, fishing vessels often stop at other communities 
along the Greenland coast to sell the catch. In some 
communities, hunters and fishermen are able to sell their 
products to trading companies that link up to national and, in 
some cases international, markets. This is the case in Saqqaq, 
where the local market for beluga whale meat is nearly non- 
existent because households either participate in beluga 
hunting or receive meat and mattak as gifts. 

Contrary to valued products such as mattak, products 
from seals are usually difficult to sell outside the hunter's own 
community because extensive seal hunts take place in most 
communities in Greenland. This is not the case in the larger 
towns, such as Nuuk, Sisimiut and Ilulissat, where many 
consumers cannot obtain seal products in local supermarkets. 
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Although these towns all have open-air meat markets, many 
consumers prefer to buy their Greenlandic foods in the stores 
together with other groceries. Therefore, meat producers are 
trying to find ways to satisfy these ‘unexplored’ markets. From a 
national economic point of view, a greater degree of self- 
sufficiency will decrease the import of (primarily) Danish meat 
products.§ 

Markets for local products are of primary importance for 
the viability of northern communities. The newly established 
Arctic Council plans to study the expansion of new markets 
outside the Arctic and North Atlantic region, just as it will try to 
intensify trade around the Circumpolar North. For some 
member-countries of the Council, the removal of foreign trade 
barriers is of paramount importance to facilitate further econo- 
mic development in the North. One of these trade barriers is the 
U.S. Marine Mammal Protection Act, which prohibits the import 
of marine mammal products into the United States. Others in- 
clude the trade restrictions formulated by CITES and the IWC. 
All contribute to the decline in international market opportuni- 
ties for marine mammal products including artworks and craft 
products, fur and leather goods, and therapeutic products 
variously made from baleen, bone, ivory, skin, and oil. The anti- 
sealing campaign, which began in the 1960s and practically 
destroyed the important markets for sealskins in the United 
States and the European Union, was allegedly aimed at ‘com- 
mercial’ Norwegian and Newfoundland sealing, but had a 
devastateing impact on native economies. Following the major 
anti-sealing campaigns and subsequent crashes in the sealskin 
market in 1966, 1976 and 1981, the Greenland Home Rule 
Government was forced to subsidise purchases of sealskins in 
order to keep hunting alive and profitable. As a result, Green- 
landic hunters did not experience social, economic and cultural 
problems to the same extent as did hunters in Canada, where 
ringed seal pelts sold for CDN $14 at Clyde River (on Baffin 
Island) in 1974, fell to CDN $10 by August 1977 and then to 
CDN $1 by November the same year (Herscovici 1985:103).6 


5 Greenland’s imports of meat declined from 3,771 tonnes in 
1991 to 3,469 in 1992 (Marquardt and Caulfield 1996:115). 


6 Following the anti-seal hunting campaigns, only the market for 
top quality skins remained intact in Greenland; income from low 
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Although hunters in the North Atlantic region are very 
aware of the market, and integrate it as an important variable 
when deciding upon individual hunting strategies, their hunting 
cannot be categorized as purely commercial. The market factor, 
which dominates at certain times, is needed in order to 
economically sustain and regenerate households and 
communities, but it is seldom the only factor that determines 
the purpose and extent of an activity, as social and cultural 
considerations figure importantly in the decision. 


Sharing 

Hunting not only establishes a relationship between man and 
nature, it encourages relations between people. As stated 
earlier, sharing constitutes an important moral standard and 
activity through most of the circumpolar north, and the practice 
among the Inuit has been described at great length (e.g., Damas 
1972; Van de Velde 1976; Bodenhorn 1988; Dahl 1989; Nuttall 
1991a; Wenzel 1991, 1995). A survey conducted in Greenland, 
for example, shows that half of the households in Qegertarsuaq 
are ‘always’ or ‘often’ involved in sharing with households within 
as well as outside the community (Caulfield 1993b). Research 
on the ideology and practice of sharing in Holman Island, 
Canada, indicated that: 


... food sharing continues to be an extremely important 
dimension of subsistence in Holman for economic, 
community integrative, and ideological reasons. Even as 
subsistence hunting appears to be somewhat diminished 
on the part of the younger generation, the sharing of food 
between households, both related and unrelated, remains 
strong. Food sharing is difficult to document precisely 
since it can take a number of forms, the most obvious of 
which is an outright gift of meat to another household and 
the least obvious of which is feeding someone in your own 
home (Condon et al. 1995:41). 


quality skins disappeared. Some hunters were not able to continue 
hunting because limited or uncertain market possibilities and low 
sealskin prices did not cover the cost of hunting (Herscovici 1985:103; 
Wenzel 1991). Apart from the economic hardships, hunters also 
witnessed their hunting activities and culture being demonised by the 
anti-seal hunting movement (see Chapter 6). 
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A Greenlandic hunter oversees the distribution of pieces of whale meat 
and blubber to piles to be allocated fairly to participating hunters. Photo 
courtesy F. Sejersen. 


Considered from an economic point of view, sharing 
provides many households with valuable products that they 
would otherwise have to purchase in shops, although the exact 
monetary value of the meat shared is difficult to estimate, 
especially due to social and cultural factors.’ 

A wide range of sharing practices occur among the Inuit 
(Damas 1972; Nuttall 1992; Wenzel 1995; Collings et al. 1998). 
One important factor is the size of the catch. Not surprisingly, 
whale products are much more widely distributed than are 
ringed seals. There are also many local and idiosyncratic 
differences, but hunters who participated in a successful hunt 


7 {To] attempt to find the ‘correct’ price for these goods [country 
produce] is illusory’ (Palmer 1973, quoted in Usher 1976:118). One 
method, which certainly has its shortcomings, is to obtain the cost of 
replacing the shared meat with the same amount of meat purchased in 
the store. The ‘replacement’ value has been shown to be quite high, 
bearing in mind the high price of imported goods, particularly in the 
Arctic (Usher 1976; Langdon 1986; Wolfe 1986). But this does not take 
account of the symbolic value of sharing country food compared to food 
produced elsewhere (cf: Chapter 6). 
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invariably receive a share of the catch. Rules to guide the 
distribution of shares among participating hunters are complex, 
vary between regions, and are changing to adapt to new 
contexts (Sejersen 2001). Very often, other hunters claim a 
share just by arriving at the scene and by touching the dead 
animal (Nuttall 1992:143). Specific and well-defined parts of the 
animal are distributed to the hunters depending upon the order 
of arrival at the scene. The hunter who kills a bearded seal in 
North Greenland, for example, claims the head and the upper 
left hand side (including the flipper), while the first to arrive at 
the scene receives the upper right hand side (Nuttall 1992:143). 
Beyond this primary distribution among the hunters, the 
practice now enters a complex ‘secondary’ system of sharing. 
Copper and Netsilik Eskimos have had _= seal-sharing 
partnerships where two hunters engage in a relationship based 
on the sharing of specific pieces of the catch (Damas 1972). 
Very often, the distribution of shares is handled by the hunter's 
wife. Meat is shared to relatives and partners according to rules, 
obligations and, in all likelihood, social strategies as well (e.g. as 
a means to gain prestige). In the eastern Canadian Arctic, the 
head of the extended family (isumatak) used to supervise the 
division and redistribution of the meat on certain occasions 
(Damas 1972:233). Sharing could also take the form of 
communal meals (Collings et al. 1998). Today, many Inuit 
additionally send meat gifts to friends and relatives in distant 
communities or living abroad. 

Sharing is often believed to be less important among 
Euro-Americans and Scandinavians. In a study of a mixed Inuit 
and Settler community in Labrador, Richling (1989:66) argues 
that the settlers have been more successful in adapting new 
technologies precisely because they are more independent. 
Although there is a general tendency in this direction, it is 
important not to make sweeping generalizations based on this 
case study. Wage employment and new technologies have 
created social differentiation in many Inuit communities, and 
this has brought about a moral conflict between sharing and 
the need for cash (Nuttall 1991a; Sejersen 1998). In Clyde River, 
this has caused the ‘have nots’ to demand from their younger 
‘haves’ access to their material means as well as to their labour 
(Wenzel 1995). However, the impacts of a monetary economy is 
not inevitable, as the distribution and sharing of meat and 
blubber from pilot whales in the Faroe Islands illustrates. 
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Although the distribution of meat obtained from a school of 
whales (grind) has changed considerably since Norwegians first 
settled on the islands more than one thousand years ago—‘the 
rules for distributing the grind provide a kind of Faroese social 
history in miniature’ (Wylie and Margolin 1981:120)—sharing is 
still of great importance in this western, industrialised society. 
Today the distribution of the grind may vary slightly between 
the nine grind districts into which the Faroe Islands are divided 
but, as stated in Chapter 2, an assessment of the catch is 
invariably undertaken as soon as a grind has been beached and 
the animals slaughtered in order to distribute the meat between 
participants, caretakers and villagers according to customary 
rules. 

In Norway as well, there were elaborate regulations as to 
how minke whales caught in the whaling bays outside Bergen 
should be distributed between the participating farms (cf 
Chapter 2). Moreover, before the moratorium was imposed in 
1987, it was not uncommon among Norwegian minke whalers 
to take an extra whale (a kokfisk, ‘fish for cooking,’ i.e., taken 
home for dinner), beyond the quota. As these whales could 
not easily be sold at the market, they were shared in the local 
community, an action that did not conflict with the crews’ 
profit maximization.® Even today, not all the meat reaches the 
commercial market. Usually a whaler brings home a chunk or 
two of choice meat after the season, some of which may enter 
an exchange system, in which various products and services 
circulate. Further research is required in order to fully 
appreciate the importance of this barter, but there can be little 
doubt that whale meat serves important functions in bringing 
people together in Norwegian coastal communities. 

Communities all over the North Atlantic repeatedly 
underline the social aspect of sharing. Sharing is a key issue in 
northern communities, a dominant moral standard that 
integrates households, families, and communities. It is a 
concrete manifestation of social viability. Through sharing, the 
hunters and their households act out one of the most 
appreciated socio-cultural norms of northern communities, and 
thereby fulfil their role as providers and role models. 


8 Recently it has become practically impossible to take an extra 
whale due to stricter regulations and inspections on all the whaling 
vessels. 
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A: To the Skoge farms 

B: "Sighting part”. The night side to the Skoge farms and those who closed the bay, left side 
to the person who shouted “Whale in Bay!” first. 

C: "Catching part”, To the guild of “killers”, One wound was recognized as deadly, the 
person who inflicted this with his infected arrows, was defined as the “killer” and 
became member of the guild forever (max one member per household). 

D: The nght fluke to Skoge who was obliged to sell it to Hagenes farm; the left rotating (anti- 
clockwise) between Lille Sangolt, Store Sangolt and Skaga farms. 

E: Head (minus tounge) to the Skoge farms, 

F: To the Skoge farms 


30 kg meats and 6 kgs blubber sold for the of for shed 

The rest of the meat and blubber, tounge, heart, kidneys were divided into 11 shares: 

- One share to the guild of killers, 

- Six shares for land rent (4 shares to Skoge and 2 shares to Store Sangol) 

- Two shares for the guards. In 1780s divided between 7 farms (not Skoge and Store Sangol), 
one quarter each, The last 1/8 divided between two of the farms. By 1900 changed: half 
share each to Skoge and Store Sangol, 3/8 to Skaga and 5/8 to Lille Sangol 

- One share as tilth to church/priest, Later 1/3 to each of Skoge and Store Sango, 2/9 to Skaga, 
1/9 to Lille Sangol 

- One share to a salmon fishing location in the bay. (By 1900 bought by Skoge) 


The spine’s 39 vertebrae were divided between nine farms according to fixed rules, bones and 
fetuses were sold to pay for the net whereas lungs, lever and baleen were free. 


The shares allocated to one (group of) farms were divided between the subfarms in different 
ways. In the early 20th century the two Lille Sangol subfarms divided their shares equally, as 
did the eight Skoge subfarms. The five Skaga subfarms divided their shares according land 
holdings (jordskyld) whereas the 10 subfarms of Store Sangol divided their shares according 
to the tax-rate (matrikkel) of 1665 (Ostberg 1929), 


Distribution of minke whales in the bay fishery outside Bergen, Norway, 
late 18 Century, based on Barsnes 1932; Hansen 1927; Sellevold 1924; 
Stottz 1957; and Ostberg 1929. 
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Subsistence vs. Commercialism 
At times, it may be difficult to uphold the sharing ethics while at 
the same time trying to make hunting an economically feasible 
activity. In order to maintain boat and gear, it is necessary for 
the hunter to market a major part of his catch. Moreover, the 
majority of the population in towns is engaged in wage 
employment; they do not have the time, skills or equipment to 
hunt, nor do they have attractive products to exchange with the 
hunters. The market brings the two groups together. The fact 
that the commercial element of the hunt sometimes takes on a 
higher priority than the free-sharing of meat and mattak has 
produced mixed responses in some Inuit communities (Nuttall 
1991a:220). Hunters are caught in a moral dilemma between 
socio-cultural norms and economic necessity. The commercial 
element is felt to be disrupting the cooperation and 
maintenance of the community as well as eroding the 
traditional moral code of Inuit people, which emphasizes 
sharing as one of the core values of the moral standard. 
International processes accentuate this dilemma, and a 
redefinition of the term ‘subsistence’ has emerged. A historical 
evolutionist perspective has been adopted, positing a 
progression from ‘subsistence and _ traditionalism’ to 
‘commercialisation and modernity.’ This progression is regarded 
as a downward spiral in morality that results in a progressive 
disintegration and downfall toward a society which ‘...reduce[s] 
the relations between human beings to nothing but the naked 
interest and the unemotional payment in cash on delivery’ 
(Marx and Engels 1848, quoted from Marquardt and Caulfield 
1996:112). This Marxian notion (see Freeman 1993:249), 
reinforced by the recent environmental and animal welfare 
movements, stigmatises commercialisation as bad per se and 
subsistence as good per se. Historic changes become loaded 
with moral values that may not correspond at all with local 
peoples' perceptions. Moreover, according to this foreign 
understanding, subsistence has come to imply the absence of 
commercial elements. Subsistence and markets are considered 
separate. This mode of thinking is most clearly evidenced in the 
IWC, which has imposed a moratorium on ‘commercial whaling’ 
while permitting ‘aboriginal subsistence whaling.’ Hence, Inuit 
whaling in Alaska—and to a lesser extent in Greenland—should 
not contain any ‘commercial elements.’ A similar reasoning lies 
behind the demands of the anti-sealing lobby in the European 
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Union on Inuit seal hunting communities (Wenzel 1991:59) and 
the campaigns against ‘commercial’ Canadian and Norwegian 
sealing. 

This notion anticipates North Atlantic peoples as living 
simple, self-sufficient lives in a closed system on the margins of 
the modern world. The attitude is well expressed by Pete 
Wilkinson from the Greenpeace London office in an interview 
with Fred Pearce: 


We respect the lifestyle of the indigenous people, except 
that generally they are not indigenous. They don't live in 
igloos and their pelts go on to the international market. If 
they want the benefits of twentieth-century living, they 
must accept its morals (quoted in Pearce 1991:45). 


The morals of the twentieth-century apparently did not, 
according to this Greenpeace spokesman, endorse the hunting 
of marine mammals. 

The image being promoted internationally is based on 
dichotomies between subsistence and market, and between 
traditional and modern (cf. Freeman 1993:244ff). Following the 
social evolutionary paradigm, North Atlantic societies are 
becoming more market-oriented as they are absorbed into the 
spheres of modern reality. The process of modernisation is 
supposed to result in acculturation and an erosion of the ‘real’ 
cultures of northern peoples. Many scientists writing on the 
north have criticised this dichotomy (Usher 1981; Dahl 1989; 
Wenzel 1991; Moeran 1992). 

In response to such images, hunting societies have been 
forced to understate the commercial elements of their 
economies as much as possible. As a consequence, they have 
failed to communicate the long history of commercialisation of 
country food for local use (Marquardt and Caulfield 1996) to the 
outside world. Using a diachronic perspective, Petersen (1989) 
characterises the current Greenlandic market relationship 
between hunters and local customers as a continuation of 
traditional exchange systems. Money has been introduced in 
the distribution channels in order for different groups within 
diversified communities to enter into an exchange relationship. 
Without the introduction of money, the channels of exchange 
would be closed. 
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This has had no real effect on the hunting result. In the 
seventies and the eighties, hunting is no better than in the 
sixties, and as the money is not used for maximization of 
hunting produce, but primarily to keep hunting and 
fishing alive, we [the Greenlanders] do not regard this 
development as commercialisation of Greenlandic hunting 
(Petersen 1989:88). 


In reality, subsistence and commercial activities at the 
household level are interdependent. Today, the Faroese 
fishermen are enmeshed in commercial transactions, yet 
participate actively in communal distributions of pilot whales. 
But in the 1840s, catches of pilot whales—today regarded as a 
typical subsistence activity—were turned into oil and exported 
at a value exceeding that of fish exports (Wylie and Margolin 
1981:125). In Greenland, a hunter's wife often has a full- or 
part-time job in order to secure a continuous flow of cash into 
the household. The payments of household expenses like 
telephone, rent, clothes, heating, electricity, and so on depend 
to a large extent on the income provided by the hunter's wife. 
Money earned in oil explorations may finance Inupiat 
institutions and whaling captains in Alaska, and in Norway, a 
whaler may take a job for a period in the oil sector in order to 
meet household needs, as well as to reinvest in boats and 
equipment. The seasonal availability of wage employment may 
conflict with seasonal subsistence activities; a conflict that 
forces the hunter/fisherman to choose between cash and 
subsistence rewards. At other times, wage employment and 
subsistence opportunities are compatible. Households and 
communities will face difficult times if this strategic flexibility is 
compromised. 

Despite the empirical and theoretical problems with the 
notion of the dichotomy (subsistence vs. commercialism), it is 
widely held as an important premise by international 
management organizations. The terms ‘aboriginal’ and 
‘subsistence’ hunting (and whaling) have been used, by the IWC 
among others, to differentiate non-commercial whaling from 
commercial whaling. The main characteristics of aboriginal 
subsistence whaling are that it is carried out by or on behalf of 
indigenous peoples who share strong community, familial, 
social, and cultural ties related to a continuing traditional 
dependence on whaling and the use of whales (IWC 1981:3). 
However, in an international study comparing minke whaling in 
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Greenland (defined by IWC as ‘ASW’ with that of Iceland, Japan 
and Norway (classified as ‘commercial whaling’) it was argued 
that non-aboriginal people involved in small-type whaling in 
Iceland, Japan and Norway in fact do share generally strong 
communal, familial, social, and cultural ties related to a 
traditional dependence on whaling and the use of whales. Apart 
from historic and _ socio-cultural similarities, they all—the 
Greenland case included—occur within the context of modern 
cash economies with extensive sales of whale products (ISGSTW 
1992:8). Whales are important resources to be used in both 
commercial and household sustaining (reproductive) strategies 
with important non-commercial elements such as sharing. It 
was also found, as emphasised in Chapter 2, that most minke 
whaling communities in Greenland, Iceland, and Norway are 
small and relatively remote, that the whaling vessels generally 
are small, and that whalers rely on a wide range of marine 
resources (ISGSTW 1992:2). Most significantly, in economic 
terms they can all be classified as simple (or ‘petty’)) commodity 
production systems. 


Domestic Mode of Production 


The dichotomisation of concepts like ‘subsistence’ and 
‘commercial’ which has long been influential in the international 
management of marine mammals is also reflected in the 
scholarly debate on ‘modes of production.’ In particular, a 
contrast has often been drawn between a ‘primitive’ hunting 
mode of production, where nature is a subject for labour and a 
more ‘modern,’ agrarian mode of production, where nature is an 
instrument of labour (Meillassoux 1972). In the hands of 
environmentalists, and some scientists as well, this alleged 
contrast has recently been given new attributes, where the 
former has been romanticised and the latter demonised. One 
consequence has been the emergence of the ‘ecologically noble 
savage’ myth (Broch 1977; Ellen 1986; Redford 1991; Palsson 
1992), another has been the tendency toward totemic 
worldviews (Kalland 1993a). 

If the distinction between subsistence and commercial is 
problematic, that between hunting and industrial modes of 
production is no less so, because all contemporary societies, at 
least to some extent, are engulfed in a capitalistic world system. 
It is often problematic to classify economic activities according 
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to this simple dichotomy. Small-type coastal whaling (STW) in 
Iceland, Japan and Norway is a case in point. It has therefore 
been argued that a new category of whaling should be defined 
(Akimichi et al. 1988), and in order to appreciate the special 
qualities of STW, the concept ‘simple commodity production’ 
was introduced (ISGSTW 1992; Palsson 1992). Simple 
commodity production is considered distinct from both a kin- 
based mode of production in pre-capitalist societies, and from a 
capitalist mode of production in industrialised societies. 
According to McCay, simple commodity production can be said 
to be 


... based on relatively small-scale, simple technology; work 
groups organized around kinship, friendship, or temporary 
collegiality but with little difference between owners and 
labourers; widespread sharing of costs, risks, benefits, and 
windfall; and a variable subsistence/market allocation of 
production (McCay 1981:2-3). 


No doubt, commercial minke whaling in Iceland, Japan and 
Norway (as well as aboriginal minke whaling in Greenland) can 
be so characterised, but the inadequacy of this approach 
remains as long as the concept ‘mode of production’ is defined 
largely in terms of modes of exchange, i.e., whether people 
produce for subsistence or for a market. However, if the Marxist 
understanding of the concept—namely ‘a social system that 
represents technological means of production and a system of 
social relations through which the material bases of life are 
produced and exchanged’ (Keesing 1976:562)—is adopted, the 
focus shifts to means and relations of production. Who own the 
means of production and who comprise the production units 
become crucial questions. 

As noted in Chapter 2, minke whaling in Iceland and 
Norway share several characteristics with vessel minke whaling 
in Greenland. In all three countries we find that the whaling 
boats are owner-operated and that the crews, to a large extent, 
comprise relatives, close friends and neighbours. The Norwegian 
STW boats, for example, are frequently owned by a group of 
fishermen; usually by brothers or by a father and his son(s). 
The owners have central positions on the boats, usually as 
gunners or skippers/helmsmen. With the Norwegian whalers 
working onboard the vessels, much of the day-to-day 
management on land is left to their wives. In Norwegian 
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whaling families, women have very important roles as 
caretakers of children and administrators of households. They 
are the ground crew, according to Gerrard (1983). Similar 
situations prevail in Greenland and Iceland. In this regard, 
minke whaling differs from both modern large-type whaling and 
the old bottlenose whaling conducted between the 1880s and 
the 1920s. Minke whaling in Greenland, Iceland, and Norway is 
typically based on what has been termed a ‘domestic mode of 
production,’ and shares more features with what IWC has 
termed ‘aboriginal subsistence whaling’ than with large-type 
whaling formerly conducted in the Antarctic or from land- 
stations in Iceland and Norway. 

A feature of the domestic mode of production is that 
hunters work together with their family, friends or persons they 
know as being experienced and reliable (Chayanov 1966; 
Sahlins 1972). The production is oriented to the needs of the 
family (Chayanov 1966), and in addition to supplying his 
household with fresh meat, the hunter reinvests a large part of 
the income generated from hunting activities in the means of 
production—such as for fuel, ammunition, and other supplies 
(Caulfield 1994; Usher 1976). Moreover, a domestic mode of 
production ties people to the landscape; it is associated with 
activities valued in one's own homeland: ‘This land is intricately 
tied to our way of life’ (H. Hunter, cf Berger 1985:n.p.). The 
term ‘a way of life’ is used over and over by northern peoples to 
stress the value of the domestic mode of production as a 
comprehensive complex not to be characterised by any of its 
varied constituent elements alone. 

Unlike Palsson (1992) who seems to use the concept 
interchangeably with ‘subsistence hunting’ (and ‘peasant 
economy), we maintain that both subsistence hunting and 
simple commodity production fall within the domestic mode of 
production. The inclusion of monetary exchanges in subsistence 
economies does not necessarily erode the domestic mode of 
production (Kruse 1986; Langdon 1986:42; Lonner 1986:18ff; 
Wolfe 1986:113; Stevenson 1996:279ff). On the contrary, Usher 
noted that... 


...[iJn our time and place, the capitalist mode of 
production is dominant, but there are others that survive 
and in some places flourish, in the consequence, not of 
their isolation from the capitalist mode, but rather from 
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their articulation with and dependence upon it (Usher 
1981:58). 


From Saqqaq in Greenland, Dahl (1989) stresses that seal 
hunting, despite its commercial elements, can still be 
characterised as a subsistence activity because it shows no 
correlation between input and output in cash terms, as does the 
(non-Inuit) commercial sealing off the Newfoundland coast. 
Therefore, Dahl notes, ‘increasing prices on sealskins will not be 
followed by increased hunting activity’ (1989:34). In his view, 
Greenlandic seal hunting is basically a reproductive and non- 
commercial activity oriented toward the needs, continuation, 
and stability of the household and social relations. When 
participating in exchange, Sahlins points out (1972:83), one 
commodity is exchanged for another, often via the medium of 
money according to the formula C; —> M —> Co: one 
commodity (Ci) is brought to the market where it is exchanged 
with money (M) in order to buy another commodity (C2). Within 
a capitalist mode, however, production is for exchange, and the 
exchange follows the formula Mi —> C —> Moz: money is 
invested in a commodity in order to get more money (Sahlins 
1972). 

Freeman follows this argument when he discusses 
differences between household and industrial modes of 
production: 


..the intent to sustain local, social, cultural and economic 
activities intergenerationally in their essential form and 
content (notwithstanding ongoing changes to improve 
efficiency and safety) is the primary characteristic that 
distinguishes subsistence and _ petty commodity 
enterprises on the one hand from industrial (i.e., wholly 
commercial) enterprises on the other. In contrast, the 
principal goal of wholly commercial economic enterprises 
is to maximize strictly economic goals as a first 
consideration. In pursuit of these profit-maximizing goals, 
commercial enterprises may become totally transformed so 
that, unlike subsistence and petty-commodity enterprises 
there is no primary intent to ensure the enterprise's 
reproduction is essentially unchanged form over time 
(Freeman 1993:249). 


Bearing this in mind, the ‘...use of money, in and of itself, 
does not mean that the society has become ‘commercialised,’ 
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nor does it even tell us the kind of transactions in which money 
is used’ (Lonner 1986:17). As Freeman points out, there is a 
telling difference between production for profit making and the 
dependence on markets on the one hand, and an interest in 
markets and prices on the other hand. The economic 
rationalities of the two modes of production are quite different. 

Among North Atlantic communities we find a variety of 
social, economic, and cultural systems. These systems are not 
static, they are constantly changing to respond to new 
challenges. One of the preconditions for meeting the challenges 
in a successful way is the opportunity to exploit niches 
consisting of multiple resources, both marine and terrestrial. 
Another precondition for meeting the challenges of the future is 
the possibility of participating actively in the world market. Most 
northern maritime societies have mixed economies 
encompassing both commercial and non-commercial elements. 
They, to a large extent, are engaged in a domestic mode of 
production where household viability is given priority over profit 
maximisation. In many ways, small-type whaling has more in 
common with ASW, as defined by the IWC than with Antarctic 
industrial whaling or with Icelandic fin whaling.? The existing 
trade bans on products from marine mammals hinder many 
northern communities from basing their development on the 
sustainable utilisation of their renewable resources. Basically, 
the future challenges are about peoples taking control over their 
own homelands, and by this process, strengthening their 
economies, markets, management strategies, socio-cultural 
development, and technological innovations; in short, to assume 
control over their own futures. 

The chapters that follow will examine how both 
preconditions (i.e., exploitation of generalized niches and access 
to the world market) have recently come under pressure, as 
Inuit have been denied full access to the world market and non- 
Inuit have been denied access to certain natural resources. This 
is particularly apparent in the case of the management of 
whaling, as the IWC maintains a sharp distinction between 
ASW on one hand, and STW and pelagic whaling on the other 
hand, all the while ignoring all the important similarities that 


9 For this reason the term ‘artisanal whaling’ has been 
suggested for whaling within a domestic mode of production (e.g., 
Friedheim 2001a:23) 
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exist between ASW and STW. Since the 1960s, the same 
proscriptions have affected the management of seal hunting. 
The campaigns against sealing and whaling have had far- 
reaching consequences for many coastal peoples living in the 
North Atlantic regions. However, to fully understand these 
campaigns and the responses they generate, we must examine 
the ways in which the hunting of marine mammals has been 
important to how people in the north define themselves and 
their cultures. 


an 


Chapter 4 


Hunting, Selfhood and National 
Identity 


With Harald Beyer Broch 


Every childhood landscape comes with a different set of 
building blocks from which to construct a life. And that 
childhood experience—rural, village, suburban, or urban— 
lasts throughout life (Nabhan and Trimble 1994:131). 


We have seen in previous chapters that there exists great 
diversity in the manner in which marine mammals are hunted 
in the North Atlantic. Thus, the manner by which Inuit hunt 
coastal seals is quite different from the sealing conducted by 
Newfoundlanders among the ice floes, as Faroese pilot whaling 
is vastly different from Norwegian minke whaling. Throughout 
the region, the scales of operation from society to society are 
different, as are the sophistication of equipment, market 
involvement, the needs for cooperation and the requirement to 
leave families and communities. Despite these differences, there 
are some common elements, based on the fact that these 
various activities involve the use of wild animals taken from the 
natural environment. 

In this chapter we address several common socio-cultural 
characteristics. First, the hunting of marine mammals is 
typically a male occupation, occurring in a setting where even 
the thought of direct participation by women might be foreign. 
This is reflected in both men's and women's views on the issue; 
however, this does not necessarily lead to a value system where 
men are regarded as more important than their mothers, wives 
and daughters. Rather, it is often argued among hunters that 
the world is naturally gendered; the assignment of tasks is 
context-related, but most important, tasks are complementary. 

A second common characteristic is that hunters of marine 
mammals generally agree about the importance of the cultural 
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transmission of values and skills from parents to their children. 
Thus they are concerned about the potential for continuity. In 
this context, the importance of viable hunting communities, 
where hunting skills and marine narrative traditions are part of 
their lifestyle, is stressed. It is often suggested that insights 
about animal behaviour, weather conditions, and hunting are 
experience-based knowledge that cannot be adequately 
achieved through school curricula. Nonetheless, new 
technologies are appreciated for their benefits, but also, 
sometimes, feared for their potential unwanted consequences. 
Marine hunters do not resist the introduction of all new devices 
that might improve their catch or their livelihood. Evidently, 
they adopt measures they consider advantageous to becoming 
expert or successful sealers or whalers. 

A third commonality among North Atlantic sealers and 
whalers is that their adaptation patterns related to marine 
resources, and marine mammals in particular, has been shown 
to have a significant influence on personal as well as national 
and ethnic identity (e.g., Brydon 1990, 1996 for Iceland; 
Nauerby 1996 and Joensen 1993 for the Faroe Islands; Condon 
et al. 1995, Freeman 1996a, Kleivan 1996, Petersen 1985, 
Roepstorff 1997, and Sejersen 1998 for the Inuit; ISG 1992 for 
Norway). Hunting activities, and the consumption of the 
products from such activities, are intimately connected, and 
together they play vital roles in the formation and maintenance 
not only of viable households and communities, but of 
individual and collective identities. These activities give meaning 
to life, and hunters and fishermen believe them to be of 
paramount importance for transmitting this meaning to the 
next generation. ‘Hunting and consuming whale meat is the 
most appropriate way for members of a meat-eating hunting 
society to ensure that these historical and cultural connections 
are maintained and transmitted to succeeding generations’ 
(Freeman et al. 1998:25). 


A Gendered Activity 


When Nadel-Klein and Davis (1988) reviewed the literature on 
women in fishing economies, they found that although such 
activities are highly gendered, their general importance tends to 
be exaggerated. There are more local variations in fishing 
practices and accompanying role distributions than anticipated, 
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even if our understanding is based solely on empirical evidence 
from North Atlantic fisheries. Nadel-Klein and Davis also 
underlined the importance that women play as ‘ground crew’ in 
the processing of (primarily) men’s catches of fish. Further, they 
concluded that the ranking of complementary activities in 
household and community-based economies is purely cultural, 
and tends to belittle the economic value of women's 
contributions. 

Some nearly universal findings are not elaborated in their 
studies, but are of interest in the present context. First, women 
seem to express more thoughts about the dangers and risks 
encountered at sea than do their men (cf: Chapter 5), and the 
number of women engaged in the fisheries tends to fall as 
fishing journeys become longer. When fishing is combined with 
hunting using weapons, the activity seems to be further 
masculinized, and there is a clear trend that the larger the 
animal hunted, the more the hunt becomes men's work. Thus 
there are good reasons to postulate that fishing and hunting 
play a vital role in the self-identity of participating men.! 

There are countless accounts of the masculine nature of 
the hunt. In the Faroe Islands, for example, pilot whaling is 
regarded as the ‘climax of male co-operation and has an almost 
religious character. It is dangerous and demanding, and offers 
the opportunity to excel as a man’ (Vestergaard 1981:77, 
authors’ translation). Norwegian minke whalers’ consider 
themselves—and are perceived by many others along the 
coast—as ideal males. Similarly, to the Newfoundland sealer, 
the hunt is an adventure which ‘provides an avenue through 
which [the] traditional manly ethic is still given expression’ 
(Wright 1984:94), giving him the potential to show physical 


1 Three hypotheses have been offered to explain this role 
distribution. The first is often called the strength hypothesis, which 
simply states that men are generally stronger than women and 
therefore work that requires physical strength is assigned to males. The 
second is called the fertility maintenance hypothesis, which suggests 
that extremely strenuous work would decrease female fertility and 
reproduction. The third, the child-care-compatibility hypothesis, 
suggests that the importance of mother/infant ties have consequences 
for the tasks women do when they are caring for young children. All 
three are speculative and subject to challenge. A general presentation 
of the hypotheses can be found in Peoples and Bailey (1997:212-238). 
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hardiness, courage, and endurance. But above all, the hunt 
gives a male the opportunity to meet another important demand 
on manhood: to be a provider (Wright 1984:93). The association 
of manhood with an ability to provide is important in many 
northern societies, and may find expression through language, 
as we will see below. 

Sealing and whaling have been, and still are, solely male 
activities on both sides of the Atlantic, with a few exceptions 
reported among the Inuit, mostly to fill vacancies left by a 
shortage of able-bodied men. Hansen (1986) describes the skills 
and status attributed to Geenlandic women who had their own 
kayaks and were as respected as other hunters, in the eastern 
part of the country. Robert-Lamblin (1981) found several cases 
where young girls were raised as boys and taught the skills 
necessary to become successful seal hunters. From Clyde River 
in Canada, Borré reports that one woman hunted seal regularly 
and a few others did so occasionally (1991:49). Women have 
been observed rowing whaling boats in Alaska (Murdoch 
1892:273, in Taylor 1985:126), and a survey indicated that, in 
1982, 5.3 per cent of Alaskan whalers were women (Braund et 
al. 1984:57). Hans Egede observed that in Greenland, women 
joined the men on whaling expeditions in the eighteenth 
century. He specified, however, that only men were involved in 
the actual search for whales (Egede 1741:57-58); the women’s 
involvement was to repair skin boats and clothing when 
required. All-male whaling crews have explicitly been reported 
from Labrador (Hopedale 1788, quoted in Taylor 1985:126) 
and from Baffin Island (Boas 1888:499, in Taylor 1985:126). 

There is no doubt that the large majority of Inuit 
hunters are men, but this does not mean that women do not 
have important roles to play in subsistence activities. Their 
participation is vital. Not only do they prepare much of the 
provisions before the hunt and take care of the carcasses 
afterward, their ritual behaviour is also crucial for success. 
We will have more to say about Inuit perceptions of animals in 
the next chapter; we limit ourselves here to those with direct 
bearing on the role of women in the hunt. Today, many beliefs 
and practices are rapidly changing, and differ in several 
respects between the Yupiit and INnupiat in western Arctic and 
the Inuit in eastern Canada and Greenland. This is 
particularly true for whaling traditions, for example, where 
today rituals related to whaling are more elaborate in Alaska 
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than in the east.2 The central role women play in whaling has 
caused whaling captains from Alaska to state that I'm not the 
great hunter, my wife is’ (cited in Bodenhorn 1990:61, see also 
Freeman et al. 1998:34-35). 

Before the bowhead whaling season commences, the 
wife of an Alaskan whaling captain may still perform a 
ceremony directed to the full moon calling whales to come, 
and in another rite she may represent a whale symbolically 
being harpooned—it has even been suggested that she is the 
whale (Turner 1990, 1993). The close association between the 
wife and whale is also expressed during the hunt. Details 
vary, but women have been, and some still are, severely 
restricted in their movements while their husbands are out 
whaling. Wives of Alaskan whalers are not allowed on the ice 
but are supposed to remain quiet and move cautiously during 
the hunt. 

Similar behaviour has, in the past, also been observed 
further east, indicating the existence of a pan-Inuit whale cult 
(Lantis 1938; Taylor 1985). Along the Hudson Bay, for 
example, young women had to loosen their belts and lay down 
to rest during the whale hunt (Boas 1907:409 in Lantis 
1938:460), and in the Mackenzie area, the wife of a whaling 
captain should not leave her tent until the final whale of the 
season had been taken (Stefansson 1914:327 in Lantis 
1938:460). In Labrador, Inuit women had to remain indoors, 
sitting cross-legged on their sleeping platform to calm the 
whale; they were neither permitted to eat or sew (Taylor 1985). 
Finally, in West Greenland, women had to remain quiet, 
indoors, in darkness, while their men were out whaling (Birket- 
Smith 1924:337; Seby 1969/70:52-54). Throughout the Inuit 
world—as well as among the whaling Indians on the Northwest 
Coast (i.e., the Nuu-chah-nulth (Nootka), Makah, Quinault, 
Quilleute)—the behaviour of the hunters' wives or mothers, and 
even in some cases the whole village, had a decisive impact on 
the success of the hunt. If villagers remained quiet, and did not 
work, the prey would become slow-moving; if not, the animal 
would become lively and more difficult to hunt. In this sense, 


2 One reason for this difference is probably that the Alaskan 
Inuit have been able to continue bowhead hunting without 
interruption, unlike in the eastern Arctic were the bowhead was 
brought close to extinction. 
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through a magic act of imitation, women played an active role 
in making the hunt successful. 

In the premodern Faroe Islands, women were not even 
allowed to watch the pilot drives. In 1875, H.E. Host reported 
from the islands that: 


it was earlier a common view that married women 
(Fruentimmer) should not even observe a pilot whale 
drive, otherwise it would fail. Certainly one has now 
become more enlightened, but people still turn up one's 
nose at a pregnant woman who has the boldness 
(Dristighed)) to be an onlooker (Hast 1875:346, authors’ 
translation). 


Hest was much too optimistic about enlightenment, because 
about 25 years later one could still read that for pilot whaling 
‘women are ‘unlucky’ creatures, especially pregnant ones’ to the 
success of the hunt (Taylor, E. 1979). Women are still excluded 
from these activities (Joensen 1988:7). 

In Norway, too, women have been, and to some extent still 
are, seen as inauspicious when it comes to the hunting of 
marine mammals. Women are not allowed on some boats; they 
should under no circumstances touch the harpoon gun; neither 
should any artefacts associated with women be brought on 
board. In the past, it was a bad omen to see women accompany 
a crew on the way to the vessel; in such cases, some of the 
whalers were said to have returned home and postponed the 
departure until the following day (ISG 1992:81-82). But women 
could also bring good luck; a Norwegian vessel may have been 
named after the owner's wife or daughter; intercourse just prior 
to departure was said to bring good luck, and one skipper's wife 
used to spit three times on the vessel to ensure a successful trip 
(ISG 1992:82). 

The contribution of women varies greatly between various 
forms of the hunt. In the Canadian and Norwegian commercial 
sealing industry, the men do the hunting, skinning, and 
butchering. Once landed, the skins are processed at factories, 
thus removing sealers’ further involvement with processing. The 
women's involvement, in this case, is restricted to taking care of 
the meat their husbands and sons bring home from the hunt. 
However, the men's long absence from home has given women a 
proportionately greater role to play in managing both the 
household and the local community (Nadel-Klein and Davis 
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1988:5)—this is a central theme in the maritime literature on 
women. In Norwegian minke whaling, wives may play important 
roles as ‘ground crew’ (Gerrard 1983; ISG 1992:45-46)—e.g., 
taking care of accounting and other administrative and related 
tasks, thereby underlining the ideology of complementary 
cooperation in fishermens’ households. Daughters assist their 
mothers in these tasks; they may prepare food for crew 
members, and many may also help out with such minor tasks 
as applying fresh paint to the hull and equipment. 


The preparation of sealskins has always been considered the task of 
skilled women. Photo courtesy F. Sejersen. 


In Canada and Greenland, whalers kill their prey and 
bring it to shore, where they flense and butcher the carcass for 
distribution to the participants in the hunt. In Greenland, 
women and children may be watching in those cases where the 
whale has been caught close to the village, but further west 
women may take more active roles. When the Canadian 
Inuvialuit resumed bowhead whaling in 1991, the whaling 
captain’s wife made, according to old custom, the first cuts of 
mattak (Freeman et al. 1992:66), and in Alaska women may 
assist in butchering, taking the internal organs for processing 
(Turner 1993:101). Women are more involved with smaller 
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animals; for example, a hunter used to hand over a seal to his 
wife or mother. It was traditionally her task to flense it, 
although it has recently become more common for men to do 
this as well (Nuttall 1992:139). It is still the woman’s or wife’s 
responsibility to prepare the skins and turn them into useful 
household products, as well as to take care of the meat. 
However, today women in many Inuit households have income- 
generating employment outside the household (e.g., Sejersen 
1998:36-37), income that in many cases is needed to finance 
subsistence activities (e.g., Condon et al. 1995; Nuttall 2000:37). 

Women may thus perform important tasks, but the whole 
subsistence economy has, as observed by Nuttall (1992), an 
important ideological underpinning. Hunting activities are 
perceived as quite different from the processing and 
consumption of the catch. This is clearly expressed in 
Greenland, for example, where woman-related tasks such as 
the preparation of skin and meat are defined as ‘work’ (suliaq) 
whereas the hunt itself is categorized as piniarpoq, translated as 
‘to strive for something one wants and needs.’ Piniartoqg, the 
word for hunter, also means ‘provider’ (Nuttall 1992:140). 
Another example that indicates the gender-based division of 
work is the Greenlandic word anguvog, which means ‘to kill a 
seal.’ The word is derived from the masculine root angu—where 
angut means ‘man’ (Nuttall 1998a:70). Tales and _ stories 
surround the hunt—i.e., the men’s world—and storytelling is a 
favourite form of entertainment among Inuit (Chance 1990:101). 
No two hunts are alike, and the hunter is expected to give a 
detailed account of the hunt: where it took place, the 
idiosyncrasies of the animal caught, how it was_ finally 
outwitted, where the harpoon or bullets hit, and so on. ‘Hunting 
generates intense interest in others,’ writes Nuttall (1992:140), 
‘because, unlike the preparation of meat, it always produces 
stories.’ This is as true among Norwegian whalers as among 
Inuit sealers. When Norwegian whalers meet, the conversation 
often turns to such stories, a phenomenon called ‘to shoot old 
whales’ (skyte gammalkval). Women's work, on the other hand, 
is looked upon as trivial, belonging to a predictable domestic 
sphere, where stories are deemed unnecessary.? 


3 This perception of women's work as trivial can, however, be the 
result of anthropological methods and biased researchers (see critique 
by Nuttall 1998a). Inuit themselves, in some cases, may devalue the 
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The separation of the two spheres according to gender, 
and the increasing importance of production outside the 
household, e.g., in fish factories or on trawlers (Odgaard and 
Dahl 1983), sometimes leaves the women in a somewhat 
weakened position. With life experiences based on entirely 
different types of occupations—some of the hunters' wives had 
literally never touched seal meat before the hunters encouraged 
them to develop their meat-handling skills (Sejersen 1998:37) 
and one wife became angry and refused to handle her 
husband’s foxes (Condon et al. 1995:40)—the wives’ knowledge 
of butchering and processing, and thus their involvement in 
subsistence activities in general, may be eroded. In Norway, a 
woman’s involvement can be further weakened if she happens 
to be married into (as opposed to being born into) a hunting 
community. With her husband away on sealing or whaling trips, 
a woman may endure lonely and difficult periods of adjustment. 
Although there are caring people in her new social environment, 
they tend to belittle the problems felt by the newcomers, as they 
are accustomed to being apart from their men for long periods, 
used to living with uncertainty, and have learned to hide their 
worries (see box p. 100). 

In the North Atlantic region, most members of hunters’ or 
fishers’ household support an ideology of complementarities 
between its members. The women continue to offer moral 
support to their husbands' undertakings, try to keep spirits 
high, and see hope when most others have lost their faith 
(Rossveer 1989 in Jentoft 1991). The fishermen/hunters' wives, 
and to some extent their daughters, are actively engaged in 
much ‘symbolic work;’ they represent the fishing—based mode of 
adaptation and are looked down upon by others who wish to 


role of women in their communities. However, the former president for 
the pan-Inuit organisation, the Inuit Circumpolar Conference (ICC), 
Caleb Pungowiyi (1995) stated, ‘Much of the fabric of our communities 
and our economies is due to the strength and talents of our women. 
This is something that we men do not openly acknowledge ... we should 
let our Elder women once again tell the story of what life was like, what 
life can be like and what it still continues to be like in many of our 
communities. Certainly, within their own sphere, and in the 
community-at-large, many Inuit women today receive social support 
and status for their economic, social, and political contributions. 
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evaluate that type of life. The wives play a vital role in the 
establishment and confirmation of identities surrounding the 
fishing and hunting way of life. They not only bear their 
children, but also bring them up in a setting and context that 
provide those children with a world-view compatible with a 
hunter’s adaptation to their society. Nonetheless, it is an arena 
where it is the men who, to a great extent, set the agenda. The 
sharp separation of gender roles is, not surprisingly, clearly 
reflected in the way in which children are raised. 


One incident can be cited here, to illustrate this problem. One woman, 
who came from a medium sized town, with no previous experience of 
living in a fishing/whaling community, experienced culture shock when 
she moved to a tiny island bordering the open Norwegian Sea. However, 
she set out to convince all members of the small community that she 
could care for herself and did not need anyone's help to survive. She 
adopted this attitude because her neighbours, including her husband's 
parents, made jokes about her worries when her husband was at sea. 
‘But what was hardest and took most of my energy to come to terms 
with,’ this woman explains, ‘happened after | gave birth to my children.’ 
When the children—two boys and one girl—were young, her major 
problem was to hide her anxiety and never let them understand how 
afraid she was that their father might not return from sea. 


A Child’s World 


Socialization processes are of vital importance to a hunting 
culture on two main levels. First, from infancy, children are 
raised in an environment of activities related to the hunting of 
marine mammals, through which they acquire a_ basic 
knowledge and understanding of, for example, shared beliefs 
and attitudes concerning their natural environment. The 
acquisition of skills directly related to hunting activities (such as 
handling of vessels and weapons, knowledge about prey, sea 
and ice conditions) constitutes the second level. Whereas only 
boys taken on hunting trips acquire second level skills, a much 
larger group of people, including girls, are socialized into the 
hunting culture at the first level. 
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From an anthropological perspective, it is reasonable to 
assume that sealers and whalers use culturally achieved and 
experienced means to establish their position in relation to 
nature. In the same way, they develop an understanding of 
what it is that characterizes their environment. It seems 
reasonable to assume that this understanding, which is based 
on one’s own experiences and that of significant others, is 
closely tied to childhood socialization and learning related to 
play, religious faith, work, and leisure time involvement with 
nature. These experiences are later contextualized and adjusted 
to what one does during youth and adult life. Recent research 
has focused on the socio-cultural consequences of various 
modernization processes among the youth who are striving to 
adapt their lives to new occupational alternatives available in 
fishing and hunting communities (Paulgaard 1994; Condon 
1990). These new opportunities have also been met with fear 
from some families because they are considered a threat to a 
way of life and the continuity of the community. Other families 
welcome new opportunities as a way to expand their activities 
and to secure the continuity of the household and the 
community in changing times. 

In the centre of this adaptation scheme, rural children 
find many of their relatives firmly positioned. Justification of 
one’s own way of life is important for the control of adaptation 
and the place one occupies in the world. Generally, children 
look to their parents as models for moral comportment and are 
prone to idealize them as loving persons whom they can trust as 
basically good. In most families, the members seek to mirror 
themselves in the others. Thus hunters are given moral support 
and recognition by their wives and children, who explicitly 
acknowledge their laborious work at sea or on the ice in 
providing for their joint livelihood. This support is expressed in 
different ways. There are, for example, some fine school essays 
written by daughters, full of pride and praise for their whaler 
fathers (e.g., ISG 1992:118-119). In one Norwegian whaler’s 
home, a nice small, burned and glazed clay sculpture 
representing a minke whale was placed at a prominent niche. It 
was a gift to the father from one of his daughters. Drawings by 
Inuit children often portray the hunting and fishing activities of 
their fathers (cf. Briggs 1970:72), which can be seen as another 
celebration and admiration of their fathers’ occupation, as can 
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the many Inuit students’ supportive statements about whaling 
and the value of whale meat (e.g. Freeman et al. 1998:33-53). 

Children are also significant others to their parents and, 
often, to other relatives and community members. Whereas the 
importance of positive and negative role models in socialization 
studies is self-evident, less attention has been directed at how 
adults may care about the image children have of them as 
fathers, mothers, relatives, and so on. Most adults wish and 
hope that their sons and daughters esteem their values and 
what they do. They are concerned about the opinion, even of 
their young children, in these matters. It may be psychologically 
hard to live with children who openly reject a parent’s 
occupation, important values, or effort in providing for the 
youngsters. Where children show their affection, respect, even 
admiration for their parents, this usually influences the way 
adults look at themselves. It has consequences for their self- 
evaluation. 


Children and other family members look on as a minke whale is flensed 
(Greenland). Photo courtesy F. Sejersen. 


Such unconditional support was, for example, expressed 
when Norwegian whalers in 1996 became engaged in a brawl 
with Greenpeace activists. The ‘battle’? was shown on national 
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and international TV-stations later that same evening, and the 
whalers appeared neither peaceful nor friendly. Several whalers 
were worried that their children would be shocked by their 
apparent aggressiveness, and that they would reject them 
because of their behaviour. They felt shame by not being the 
role models they wanted to be for their children, and expressed 
anxiety that some sort of public disgrace or rejection would 
result from the episode. However, the incident led to quite 
different reactions than what the whalers had feared and 
anticipated. The first phone-calls from home came the same 
night; whalers’ wives and parents wanted to make sure their 
husbands and sons were well and safe. The whalers were 
consoled by the care expressed by their close relatives. The next 
morning, many children phoned their whaler fathers. 
Unanimously they expressed concern, affection, and said how 
proud they were of their father’s behaviour and mentioned that 
their peers had also congratulated them. The whalers were 
relieved, for it was important that their children not reject what 
had happened the day before.* 

There are several factors that contribute to such 
affirmative responses—although the cynic might say that the 
social costs of voicing a non-conformist attitude is too high. 
Most of the hunters live in small communities where 
neighbours are often relatives, colleagues, and friends. These 
are moral communities, with strong networks, providing good 
role models to follow. The modern school also works to socialize 
the children—girls as well as boys—into the local culture and to 
shape their identity. Although national curricula, to a great 
extent, expose the children to outside ideas, some teachers try 
to convey a positive image of their local communities and values 
(cf. Frydenberg 1999). Where the hunt is conducted close to 
home, as is often the case with the Faroese pilot whaling, or 
from hunting camps where families accompany hunters as 


4 In the days that followed, the whalers received overwhelming 
expressions of sympathy and support from people along the coast, 
together with many expressions of disgust about the inactivity of the 
police force that was present. To fully appreciate this support, the 
‘battle’ should be understood in the wider context of current 
international anti-harvest campaigns, which will be described in 
subsequent chapters (Broch 2003). 
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among the Inuit, youngsters are exposed to hunting activities 
from an early age and are seldom excluded from the adult world 
(Condon 1987:62; Chance 1990:98; Condon and Stern 1993). 

In Greenland, boys as young as four years old may 
accompany their fathers on shorter fishing and hunting trips 
(Nuttall 1992:73). By the age of ten, a boy will actively take part 
in the hunt and may have caught his first seal. At the time of 
confirmation—a Christian rite-de-passage performed at the age 
of about 13-14 years to mark the transition to adulthood— 
many boys in hunter communities often have their own guns.5 
Even hunters who only hunt occasionally in their leisure time 
continue to emphasize the importance of introducing their 
children into nature as part of their upbringing and as part of 
spiritual and physical hardening. Through their associations 
with hunting and fishing activities, or by listening to stories 
about events that happened at a certain locality, the children 
become knowledgeable in reading the landscape, a skill that is 
particularly emphasized by the parents who continually test 
their children’s geographical knowledge (Nuttall 1992:69-71). As 
part of a hunter's household in Greenland, most girls are urged 
to help their mothers with the time-consuming preparation of 
seal skins, and by their early teens they are usually experts in 
this (Nuttall 1992:73); some at least see this skill as essential in 
order to attract a good husband (Chance 1990:100). However, 
top quality skins are always handled by the mother (Hovelsrud- 
Broda 1997). 

In the Faroe Islands, boys are not allowed to participate in 
the pilot whale drives before their late teens, although 15-16 
year-old boys may, in the past, have been allowed to partake in 
the killing (Taylor E. 1979:51). Before they reached that age, 
however, boys assisted with miscellaneous tasks, and those ‘not 
yet in their teens swam in great glee in the red water when the 
killing was at an end, seeking and hooking whales that in dying 
had sunk to the harbour bed’ (Williamson 1970:96). Today 


5 That young children handle guns has lately been the subject of 
heated debate in Greenland, as some politicians would like to see the 
circulation of guns reduced and controlled. Opponents argue that the 
handling of guns is a natural part of a child's upbringing, a view 
apparently also held among the IMupiat in Alaska where ‘boys as young 
as seven might be given an opportunity to shoot a .22 rifle, and at least 
a few boys in every village had taken their first caribou by the time they 
were ten or eleven’ (Chance 1990:100). 
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children are—to the great horror of many foreign observers 
(Sanderson 1992b)—still seen playing at the site of the killing, 
collecting whale teeth and satisfying their general curiosity by 
examining the dead animals. They also help collect meat and 
blubber for their families (Sanderson 1991:19). Through these 
activities they acquire an understanding of the hunt and 
consumption of wild animals as integral parts of their culture. 
By watching adults at work from an early age, they begin to 
learn needed skills, which undoubtedly would be an important 
prerequisite if the craft is to be mastered properly (Joensen 
1988:8). 


A child watches and learns from her father as he cuts up meat on the 
kitchen floor. Photo courtesy F. Sejersen. 


In Norway, sealing and whaling is, in general, conducted 
far from home, and socialization to a hunting way of life may 
take more indirect means. Today, whalers speak positively 
about the old whaling milieu when people came together and 
talked about and shared experiences from the hunt (Mathisen 
1995). Tales and episodes from ‘the whale-ocean’ (kvalhavet) 
were narrated in front of the local store and at other public 
places where young and old gathered. Listening to these 
narratives, children acquired an insight into the norms and 
values of the whaling community, and at the same time ideals 
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and role models were established (Hauan and Mathisen 
1991:37). Relevant information was ever present ‘in the air.’ 
Housewives and school children were, moreover, employed at 
the processing plants (Arvesen 1990:46), which functioned as 
important locales for sharing information about the activities of 
the whalers, about socialization of the children, about new ways 
of preparing whale meat, and so on. In this environment, the 
young girls were brought into the women's world (ISG 1992:85). 

Boys often imitated whaling during their play, rigging 
small, beached boats with crow’s nests and wooden harpoons, 
thus allowing children to imitate their adult heroes in a very 
realistic way. Whalers also recalled how they, as children, made 
small wooden boats and ‘flensed’ small fish and crabs on their 
decks (ISG 1992:85). But training may also take more direct 
forms. In Lofoten, for example, a six-year-old boy had his own 
corner in his grandfather’s workshop, fully equipped with a 
small lathe and other tools, and below the house he had his 
own dinghy with an outboard engine. Children are taken on 
short voyages near home, giving them a first real encounter with 
their fathers’ occupation. What the boys learn in this way is 
valuable when they become skdrunge (greenhorns, lit. ‘young 
sea-gull’), as they are called on their first voyage. 

One important aspect of training reported from both sides 
of the North Atlantic, is risk handling. Although there usually is 
a very affectionate relationship between parents and children, 
parents are quite unconcerned about their childrens’ fears 
(Briggs 1970:111). Inuit parents let their children learn ‘the 
hard way,’ and even encourage them to face dangers. Parents 
seldom interfere with their childrens’ play, even when this 
occurs at dangerous places, as long as there is an older child 
around (Nuttall 1992:69-70). According to Nuttall, ‘a child's 
development is nurtured by the way of exploratory forays into 
dangerous situations.’ Through such encounters, the child's sila 
(consciousness/intelligence but also ‘the natural order’ that 
links the individual self and the environment, the personal and 
the universal), is developed and the child achieves a greater 
awareness and acquires ‘sense’ (Nuttall 1992:69). Nuttall 
further argues that the constantly changing environment 
demands of the Inuit that they respectfully understand that 
constant change and surprise are a part of everyday life, be it in 
the weather, the sea-ice, social relations, or a _ person's 
behaviour (Nuttall 1998b:179-180). Inuit childrearing patterns 
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emphasize that throughout life they have to ‘expect the 
unexpected,’ as vividly argued by Jean Briggs. 


Children learning to shoot (Greenland). Photo courtesy J.G. Allansson. 


It is not clear from Nuttall's account whether boys and 
girls are exposed to—and encouraged to face—risks to the same 
extent. In Norway, however, there is a firm belief in coastal 
communities that boys are braver and more willing to take risk 
than girls. Whatever the truth of this stereotypic cliché may be, 
it is interesting to note that boys are given more opportunities to 
prove this perceived courageous nature and more often 
stimulated to do so than are their sisters. Bravery and 
willingness to take on calculated risks are part of the ideal male 
role as reflected in male initiation rites, and also reflected in the 
following incident: One evening, a Norwegian whaler's family 
was sitting watching a video that was shot during a whaling 
expedition some seasons earlier. At one point, the video showed 
the son of the family hanging by one arm from the top of the 
mast while the vessel was rolling in large ocean waves. They had 
probably seen this episode twenty or more times. At this point 
the boy's mother said that she always got frightened watching 
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her son's reckless behaviour. Her daughter nodded. The boy 
laughed, and his father said: ‘you know that it is how young 
men behave.’ Watching the video with these commentaries 
seemed to have become a small family ritual underlining gender 
expectations, and some pride in masculine bravery. It was a 
ritual that borrowed elements from the broader context of male 
initiation rituals where boys are helped to become men. 

Girls may also receive praise, as when a 12-year-old girl 
managed to get on board a whaling boat unloading meat and up 
to the crow's nest, which she entered with cries of joy. The 
whalers praised the little girl for her bravery and commented 
that she might well become the first female whaler in Norway. 


Becoming a Hunter 


The cultural focus on gender roles is nowhere more evident and 
intense than during the socialization processes at the transition 
from childhood to adulthood. This period is always and 
everywhere a time of initiation for both males and females 
wherever or not a given culture marks the transition ritually’ 
(Erchak 1992:61). Initiation and accompanying rituals are, 
however, not solely restricted to puberty rituals, but occur at 
many instances where it is socially important to mark the 
transition from one status position to another. The theoretical 
understanding of these rituals was established by Arnold van 
Gennep (1960) and further developed by Victor Turner (1967). 
According to that model, rites of passage are always tripartite. 
First, there are rites of separation, where the novice is removed 
from the habitual contexts and familiar settings. Next follows a 
liminal period, during which the status position of the novice is 
reconstructed. The last stage consists of reunion and 
incorporation rites where the novice is welcomed back into 
society in his or her new status. Initiation rituals are staged to 
clarify and finalize changes in status both for the novice and for 
all other community members. The transformations are 
important because they usually imply marked changes in 
assignments of tasks and rules for common interaction, and 
they have both social and psychological components. Initiation 
rituals are often interpreted to mirror various cultural ideals, for 
instance of gendered behaviour, task distribution, and 
principles of seniority. Psychological interests in such rituals 
have often focussed on the experiential impact they may have 
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on novices. Generally, analyses of initiation have followed a 
functional path, where the emphasis has been to demonstrate 
how well they work to uphold positions within the social 
structure. Less emphasis has been placed on those instances 
where a ritual does not work; that is, when a change in status 
or transformation is not achieved. 

The initiation model, as presented briefly above, is widely 
accepted and is highly useful in the interpretation of marine 
hunting societies, where it emerges as a part of most local 
ethnopsychologies. Some of these rites, i.e., birth/baptism, 
marriage and death/funeral, are to a large extent unrelated to 
hunting activities and will not be discussed here. Of primary 
interest are those rituals that help transform a boy into ‘a real 
man;’ it is here that are found those stages which terminate 
with reintegration after a period of separation (e.g., a hunter's 
first wintering alone in the Arctic), or after the first capture of a 
large game animal. These initiation rites take several different 
forms. Some are explicit celebrations to mark a particular event, 
such as the first voyage or first catch, whereas others may be 
more implicit and hidden. 

The idea that youths are turned into ‘real’ men through 
long periods of separation is a recurrent theme in the extensive 
literature on Arctic adventures. Much of this literature is based 
on hunters' own reports. Many sealers and whalers who went to 
the ice fields published their narratives; many others kept 
diaries, some which were later published. Berg (1987) 
conducted a textual analysis of several books written by 
Norwegian hunters who wintered at Svalbard or in Greenland 
and assessed the reception these books received in the press. A 
central theme in this literature, which is echoed in the 
overwhelmingly favourable reviews, is the value placed on 
masculinity. This is the world of physically and mentally strong 
men, or rather, where potential men can become real men. As 
one of the authors wrote: ‘The wild and wilful youth who came 
up here four years ago has become an adult man with full 
control over himself and his actions. Hornsund [a place in 
Svalbard] has formed him’ (Ruud 1978:180 quoted in Berg 
1987:95-96, authors’ translation). This control denies the 
importance of social relations and most human emotions that 
are seen as feminine weaknesses. To attain this self-control 
means leaving the yoke of civilization behind and living in 
isolation. The hunter is deculturized, whereas nature is 
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anthropomorphized. The wind is given intention and the power 
to communicate; the fight with a polar bear becomes a duel with 
an equal partner. There is, in these books, a strong desire to 
return to, and become one with, mighty nature. Through this 
oneness with nature certain emotions also find their legitimate 
expression, as when the loss of a dog is mourned or when 
nature is admired for its beauty. But this is a dangerous 
beauty; it is a nature of purity and danger (Douglas 1966). 

To survive and win their duels with nature, hunters must 
acquire technical skills in a number of fields. The parallel with 
initiation rites in many pre-industrial societies are striking: in 
order to make the transition from childhood to manhood, young 
boys must spend a liminal phase outside the village, and hence 
outside civilization, during which period they are initiated into 
the secret knowledge of the man's world. The male ideal 
expressed in this Arctic literature is in many ways extreme, as 
is wintering as an initiation rite. But similar ideas and rites 
exist in much more modest and less dramatic forms. 

In Newfoundland, participation in the seal fishery also 
implies ‘a kind of limbo where outside relations are suspended’ 
(Wright 1984:94). An elaborate ceremony at the harbour before 
the vessels depart for the ice marks the phase separating the 
sealers from their relationships with people left behind. Unlike 
the lone hunter in Svalbard, the Canadian sealers develop a 
strong sense of solidarity on board their vessel. During the 
voyage, the vessel and its crew becomes a communitas (Turner 
1969), an intense interactive group with an almost sacred aura 
detached from the mundane world. But participation in the seal 
fishery does not only imply friendship and good fellowship, it 
also brings status: ‘the first voyage into the ice was an initiation 
into a select group that took pride in their exploits and who 
were envied by those left behind’ (Hiller 1983/84:60). This is the 
entrance to the men's world, to male adventures. This is the 
world where men's ideals—such as physical strength and 
endurance, bravery, freedom and autonomy—can be played out, 
although not to the same degree as wintering in Svalbard. 

The first paid voyage in Norwegian fisheries (sealing and 
whaling included), has similar significance. Before compulsory 
schooling was extended, a boy's first paid voyage used to take 
place at 14 or 15 years of age, shortly after his Confirmation at 
church, and was usually seen as the final stage in this 
transition from childhood to adulthood. Today, a greenhorn 
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might be in his late teens. The crew will keep him under sharp 
surveillance: when in the crow's nest, a veteran whaler will 
usually join him and notice his level of concentration in looking 
out for a whale. If a young boy spotted a whale, he would 
normally be committed to whaling forever. According to Lofoten 
whalers, a careful evaluation and selection of new recruits to 
become future members of the crew is continually taking place. 

Newfoundland and Norwegian sealers’ and whalers’ 
separation from their families and communities underlines the 
character of these voyages as initiation rites. Conversely, most 
Arctic hunts are conducted closer to home, where the children 
are exposed to hunting activities to a much greater extent. 
Nevertheless, ceremonies also mark the first catch by a child or 
youth. For example, in the old minke whale hunt in the bays 
outside Bergen, the first time a hunter was recognized as the 
one who delivered the killing arrow (dedspil) was an occasion of 
great significance. It marked the killer as a member of the 
exclusive ‘club’ of archers, and further, it entitled him to a share 
of all minke whales subsequently caught in the bay. To mark 
the event, he organised a party (kvalsjond) where he served 
plenty of aquavit and buns (Barsnes 1932:92). Similarly, at the 
turn of the last century, the polar explorer Knud Rasmussen 
reported that when a Greenlandic youth delivered a deadly 
harpoon into a beluga for the first time, his community would 
rejoice and declare him a man (Rasmussen 1910:292). 

Today, in a similar vein, an Inuit boy’s first seal taken 
without assistance from his father, which may happen by the 
time he reaches 10 years of age, is marked by the family and in 
some cases the community as a whole (Jensen 1968; Graburn 
1969; Soby 1983; Nuttall 1992, 2000). In smaller communities, 
the boy will distribute meat to all the households and his 
parents will invite people to have coffee and cakes. The 
celebration of a boy’s first catch is a cultural expression of 
respect for animals, and ‘a recognition of the boy's development 
as a hunter and of the relationship he begins to nurture with 
his environment’ (Nuttall 1992:26). A more family-oriented 
celebration is held if he received assistance from his father, in 
which case recognition as hunter must wait for the occasion 
when he takes a seal all by himself. In theory, he is celebrated 
as a provider and as a person who can engage in a meaningful 
relationship with the animals and the community through 
sharing. However, no adult Inuit would regard a 10-year-old boy 
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a provider because he has, more likely than not with help from 
his father, taken his first seal. To be a provider implies being 
able to handle dog teams and hunting gear, to navigate safely 
between ice floes or on the top of treacherous sea-ice, to read 
the landscape in order to find prey and avoid dangers, and so 
on. The first catch is therefore merely the first but important 
step in a long process toward the status of provider (Nuttall 
2000), i.e., it is an initiation into the second level of the 
socialization process, which will lead to the acquisition of skills 
directly related to hunting activities. It symbolically marks the 
beginning of his lifelong engagement with animals and the 
environment (Nuttall 2000:41), and the age of the ‘hunter’ may 
be irrelevant, as in Simon’s case told by Seby (1983:149-151). 

Seby describes in detail how a narwhal foetus was 
considered Simon's first catch, and how all the people of the 
village came, had a taste and made positive statements about 
its quality in order to give the boy future hunting luck. Simon 
himself was excited about the attention he received, but was 
unaware of the significance of it, being only one year old. It was, 
nevertheless, important to have the celebration in order to 
establish and strengthen the relationship between animal and 
boy.® In some cases such a ritual may also celebrate the return 
of a deceased hunter after whom the child may have been 
named (Nuttall 2000:40). 

Not all boys make the transition to adult hunters. There 
might be personal idiosyncrasies that make a_ successful 
transition difficult (see box p. 114). In the past, there were few 
alternatives to fishing and hunting for men living along the 
North Atlantic rim, and those who, for one reason or another, 
never became very apt at hunting, survived through the 
institution of sharing. However, during the last few decades, 
northern societies have undergone dramatic change and today 
other alternatives are available, both within the communities 
themselves and to an even greater extent outside. In Canada 
and Greenland, Inuit moved (in some cases they were forced to 
move due to government policy decisions they were unable to 
influence) from small outposts and camps into larger, 
permanent villages. This brought them into closer contact with 


6 In some cases a father would bring a piece of the boy's 
clothing along when hunting, and the catch would be ascribed to the 
boy, who would be properly celebrated. 
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public facilities, wage labour and social transfer payments, but 
at the same time made it more difficult to participate in 
subsistence activities. Today, young people often feel less 
committed to the old ways; Condon et al. (1995:32) suggests 
several reasons for this in Holman (Victoria Island): inadequate 
training in subsistence activities due to western-style schooling, 
lack of funds to purchase hunting equipment—particularly 
snowmobiles—changing food preferences, a feeling that hunting 
has become a marginal activity, increased dependence on wage 
labour, and interest in organized sports. Old role models and 
values are increasingly replaced with new ones as more people 
are drawn into wage labour in modern cities and towns. Kinder- 
gartens and long years of compulsory education expose the 
children to new ideas and, to a large extent, prevent them from 
participating in hunting and fishing activities with their parents. 
This has had a negative effect on the transfer of knowledge 
between generations. In _ short, their childhoods are 
fundamentally different from those of their parents and values 
have greatly changed. It is no longer a matter of course that the 
young will follow in the footsteps of their parents and 
grandparents. 


Crew on a Norwegian whaler. Photo courtesy H.B. Broch. 
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A father of 80 years explained how his three sons grew up and played 
together in a small West Norwegian community where whaling was an 
important activity at the time. Two of his three sons followed him and 
became fishermen/whalers. The third son never got fishing into his blood 
and became a plumber in a nearby town. ‘I do not know why we all 
become different, but it is all the working of God.’ His two oldest sons 
were destined early on to become fishermen/whalers. The oldest had 
never been in doubt—he was made for such a life, but the farther was 
puzzled as to why the second son continues because he has been 
seasick all his life. However, he is a very competent fisherman and an 
excellent whale gunner. It is the father's impression that the two boys 
learned most of what they know about whaling and fishing by themselves. 
The sons consider that utterance an enormous overstatement, as they 
believe they have acquired most of their knowledge from their father. The 
old father had also given the youngest son the opportunity to become a 
whaler/fisherman, and recalled one episode at sea that clearly indicated 
to him that this son did not have what it takes. One sunny day, the son 
took the position in the crow's nest. Suddenly he shouted that they all had 
to be alert because he had spotted a human being not too far ahead of 
the vessel. When they approached, he discovered that it was not a 
person but a dog that was struggling in the smooth sea. So he corrected 
his observation and informed the crew about his mistake. But, as it turned 
out, it was not a dog. It was a seal. 


Even if a son should want to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, he might be discouraged from so doing by his own 
parents. Fishing and hunting marine mammals is regarded as 
hard work, and usually people who are engaged in it reach a 
stage in life when their backs, knees, and bones ache. Although 
hunters and their wives are proud of their way of life, they are 
well aware of the difficulties and hardships they experience from 
time to time. Many children are therefore encouraged to think 
twice when choosing an occupation. If the children still want to 
take up the tradition of their forefathers, they are often 
encouraged to take formal training to become navigators or 
mechanics, for example in Norway. Certificates from marine 
high schools will give them more opportunities in the future if 
they find fishing a difficult occupation for various reasons. 
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Indeed, the values for socialisation have become more complex 
(see box). 


Formal training has also created interesting new roles on many vessels. 
Not long ago a boy who joined a vessel on his first voyage had to be 
taught almost everything. There was no way he could escape the lowest 
position on board. Today, he may still be doing many of the least 
interesting tasks, and he is more easily blamed for errors than are the 
more experienced crew members. But there are two exceptions from the 
more unambiguous position they had in the past. Some youngsters know 
more about the repair and maintenance of new equipment than their 
elders. And even more remarkable is the discrepancy between the 
knowledge of young and old crew members about the new satellite 
navigation systems installed on most vessels these days. Many skippers, 
gunners and other experienced hunters/fishermen must rely on the 
youngest members of the crew to operate this new computer technology. 
This is a situation where respect and related behaviour may be reworked 
and the old system of rank adjusted. 


Until a decade ago, daughters were usually provided with 
role models of women nurturing their husbands while they 
toiled to look after their families’ needs. In the 1990s, most girls 
growing up in a Norwegian fisherman's family still learned the 
‘traditional’ codex, which placed high value on family members’ 
complementarity in work and ideology. Today, however, changes 
in values have also affected the girls. In Norway, girls are among 
the first to leave remote coastal communities for a life in urban 
centres. Those who stay in their home communities seek 
employment and often become the main economic provider in 
their households. Wives are frequently the main wage earners 
among Canadian Inuit and, as a consequence, their skills in 
traditional tasks such as animal butchering, skin preparation 
and sewing vary considerably (Condon et al. 1995). In 
Greenland, too, as more and more girls are encouraged by 
family members to seek an education or to acquire skills outside 
the hunting complex (Odgaard and Dahl 1983), the art of 
handling sealskins, for example, is not as widespread as it was 
only twenty years ago. Even skilled wives have turned their 
attention to other occupations in order to develop new and more 
reliable ways to earn money. The production of high quality 
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skins has therefore decreased. Moreover, it has become more 
difficult for hunters and fishermen to find wives, as more and 
more women are looking for a life outside the village, and the 
status associated with becoming a hunter’s wife has diminished 
(Odgaard and Dahl 1983). 

During the last few decades, northern societies have 
undergone dramatic changes. The great majority of the people 
living along the coasts of the North Atlantic are no longer 
involved in activities directly related to fishing or hunting. In the 
community of Fedje in western Norway, for instance, seven 
boats employed 30-40 men at the peak of minke whaling in the 
early 1950s (Brekke and Skaar 1995); during the 1996 season 
only two boats with a total crew of eight whalers participated. 
This situation is repeated in many of the former whaling 
communities along the Norwegian coast. The milieu is slowly 
eroding to the extent that the number of hunters may fall below 
a critical minimum for its viability (Jentoft 1991). Those who 
continue will become increasingly marginalized and 
anachronistic. 

This feeling of historical discontinuity is also being 
experienced in Inuit societies (ICC 1996; Wenzel 1991). By 
1985, more than half the men and many women were engaged 
in wage labour in Clyde River (Borré 1991),” and in Holman—a 
rather isolated village with rich natural resources—there 
remained few heads of household who would qualify as fulltime 
hunters/trappers by 1990 (Condon et al. 1995:36). The claimed 
inspiration that children receive in their local communities that 
motivates them to continue as hunters and fishermen describes 
the situation as it existed in earlier times. It can therefore be 
argued that childhood narratives and their importance for 
continued sealing and whaling are slightly exaggerated and 
idealized today. Although this situation is not new on either side 
of the Atlantic, international campaigns against sealing and 
whaling have accelerated the process, not least among the Inuit 
in Canada. In the words of a Canadian Inuit: 


‘When seals got boycotted, I lost a family... it seemed like I 


lost a family. The family was living together. There was 
absolutely no hope. I could see my dad preparing to go 


7 Many of these residents, however, considered themselves 
subsistence hunters as well. 
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out, but for what? It just took away the values that my 
ancestors had for such a long, long time ... away from me, 
away from him, from him to pass on’ (quoted in ICC 
1996:37). 


It would, however, be wrong to conclude that the hunting 
of marine mammals has ceased to carry any meaning to those 
who have found other types of employment. The change in 
women’s occupational strategies has, for example, not changed 
the fact that many households still depend on skilled women to 
handle the meat and skins brought home by the hunter for 
household consumption, for sharing, and for the market. 
Sealing and whaling continue to play important roles in shaping 
group identities, both at local and national levels. 


Food and Identity 


It is well known by anthropologists that few things are as 
symbolically important as food. Not only do special foods 
constitute a significant part of many rituals, but everyday food 
is also of great cultural significance. In many households and 
communities, seal and whale meat may be regarded as ‘super 
food’ (de Garine 1972) due to its double role as both being 
‘highly valued culturally and as a staple’ (Manderson and 
Akatsu 1993:210). Besides being a staple, seal or whale meat 
are often considered an indispensable part of all types of 
community gatherings and celebrations, being extensively 
served at festive occasions. ‘Food systems—defined as a 
‘repertoire of particular daily menus and the rules that dictate 
when each is appropriate in terms of social audience and event’ 
(Freeman 1996a:46)—tell us what to eat, when, and with whom. 
The importance of eating the right food with the right people is 
stressed again and again in the literature, not least because 
food is seen as a medium through which social relations can be 
expressed.® Food systems are important markers of identity and 
belonging (Levi-Strauss 1966:108), and certain core elements in 
these systems seem to carry special meaning. Not only are these 


8 Thus, among the Hua in Papua New Guinea, kinship is 
recognized through food; only by eating together over an extended 
period of time do people become kin (Meigs 1984). 
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foods the right thing to eat to express and live out one's identity, 
the food is also seen as particularly healthy and ‘clean.’ 

Several studies show the nutritional significance of marine 
mammals (e.g., Dyerberg 1989; Borré 1991; Nordoy et al. 1991; 
Freeman et al. 1998). Not only is meat and blubber from marine 
mammals rich in omega-3 polyunsaturated fatty acids that offer 
protection from cardiovascular diseases, but they also contain 
antioxidants that help to reduce the content of cholesterol 
(Freeman et al. 1998:47). Foremost of the antioxidants is 
selenium, which is found in high concentration, particularly in 
mattak (Freeman et al. 1998:47). Selenium may also offer 
protection against health hazards caused by mercury and other 
heavy metals increasingly found in marine mammals (Freeman 
et al. 1998:25).9 The Home Rule Government urges 
Greenlanders to consume more locally produced foods because 
it is more nutritious than imported foods, a position also 
advocated by the Canadian Government. Despite the presence 
of scientific evidence indicating high levels of pollutants in some 
marine mammals—especially in East Greenland—the notion 
that game food taken from a person’s own ‘backyard’ is 
healthier than non-local foods from domesticated animals, is 
widespread and certainly not unique to Inuit. The notion is first 
and foremost to be understood in cultural terms, as an attempt 
to celebrate and define theirs as the right way to live. Some of 
this attitude to locally or domestically produced food is summed 
up in the Faroes proverb setur er sjdlugivin biti (‘sweet is the food 
one can provide for oneself). In the case of Inuit, they make a 


2 Contamination of marine mammals, particularly by heavy 
metals and chemicals like PCB and DDT, is a source of great concern 
in several North Atlantic countries (Egede 1995; Freeman et al. 1998). 
Thus, the authorities in the Faroe Islands have advised people not to 
eat the liver and kidney of pilot whales—formerly regarded as great 
delicacies—and to reduce their daily consumption of meat and blubber. 
It remains to be seen whether this development will change people's 
perception of marine mammals as healthy food. Poirier (1996) mentions 
that Inuit from Nunavik, Canada, were informed by the government 
about pollutants in their traditional foods; the Inuit understood 
traditional foods to be ‘poisonous’. Out of concern they periodically 
abstain from eating country foods, and some hunters no longer use 
killed animals if they show even minor abnormalities. 
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clear distinction between Inuit foods and white man’s foods 
(Petersen 1985; Kleivan 1996; Roepstorff 1997). Thus, products 
from marine mammals are not only appreciated dishes; they 
have become national/ethnic symbols. Consumption of seals 
and whales is a way to underpin and thus strengthen one’s own 
identity, way of life, and political arguments (Sejersen 1998). 


Children enjoying mattak. Photo courtesy M. Freeman/R. Riewe. 


The important role ‘native’ food plays in maritime societies 
is perhaps most apparent in Inuit societies, where its 
significance is explicit in several social occasions. Inuit foods are 
among the most important markers of ethnic identity and 
personal well-being, reflected not only in daily habits of 
consumption, but also at special occasions like festivals, 
birthdays, confirmations, weddings, and seasonal feasts.!° In 
Greenland, where there is a market for country food, people 
often invest large amounts of money in traditional foods on 
these occasions if they are not able to produce it themselves or 
receive it through sharing relationships. Country foods belong 


10 This is not to say that other markers are unimportant or that 
Inuit-ness has to be expressed through the consumption of Inuit foods. 
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to a food category that positions them in another socio-cultural 
sphere than does imported foodstuff. The latter is seldom 
shared and does not embody the same cultural value as does 
country food (Roepstorff 1997:6-7).1! In Greenland, serving 
chips and cookies as snacks, for example, is hospitality; serving 
snacks prepared from Greenlandic resources is hospitality par 
excellence, linking hosts and guests to a common cultural frame 
of reference. If some of these foods are difficult to procure, this 
adds to the festive mood and marks the occasion as a 
particularly Greenlandic one (Kleivan 1996:154; see also 
Petersen 1985:299). Sharing country foods does not only link 
members of a community, but also the hunter and the animal 
through continuous reciprocal relationships. These 
relationships are important in the definition of what it means to 
be Inuit. 

The perception that local resources are clean, healthy, and 
free influences consumption. A person’s body is considered part 
of a much larger ecosystem, and by consuming products from 
the larger (e.g., Inuit or Euro-Canadian) system one can become 
an integral part of it. A hunter expresses this relationship when 
he states that his body has an inner calendar that tells him 
when to eat what, according to season. Thus, the hunter knows 
when it is time to hunt and eat caribou or beluga whale, for 
example. The statement indicates that he perceives his body 
and the seasonal changes of his homeland to be in symbiosis; 
body and system are interlinked, and the relationship can be 
strengthened through specific consumption patterns. In this 
view, one’s blood is made from what you eat and determines 
who you are (Borré 1991:54). A Clyde River Elder expresses this 
relationship in the following way: ‘Seal blood is in all Inuit who 
[eat] animals. Seal blood gives us our blood. Seal is life-giving’ 
(quotation from ICC 1996:23). The consumption of local foods 
makes people healthy, clean and free, because the homeland is 
regarded in those ways. Consuming imported food, on the other 
hand, is believed to zap the strength of people (Freeman et al. 


11 From Clyde River, Canada, Wenzel (1995) reports that 
imported foods like sugar, tea, and flour have been incorporated into 
Tnuit foods’ and even imported material objects have become shared. 
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1998:36-37) and is unable to rejuvenate Inuit blood (Borré 
1991:54).12 


The old aphorism, ‘You are what you eat’ is used by the late Ingmar Egede, 
himself a Greenlander, to outline the significance of country foods in Inuit 
self-perception: If [the proverb] is true, then those who eat Inuit foods must 
be Inuit. Our foods do more than nourish our bodies. It feeds our souls. 
When | eat Inuit food, | know who | am. | feel the connection to our ocean 
and to our land, to our people, to our way of life. When | travel outside our 
homeland, my metabolism often goes wrong. Coming home and turning to 
Inuit foods | am all right again, within hours. While many other things in our 
lives are changing, our foods remain the same, and eating them makes us 
feel the same as it has for generations. Maybe that is even more true today, 
since we see so many influences from outside, and we think more often 
about what it means to be an Inuk (Egede 1995:2). Following Egede’s 
argument, Robert Petersen points out that “...it is a common understanding 
that in order to have a Greenlandic identity the person must eat dried meat, 
dried fish, raw mattak, etc. Not only should the person be able to eat it, he 
or she should also like it (which is not so difficult)’ (1985:299). Indeed, the 
consumption and sharing of Greenlandic foods are ways to celebrate the 
good life. 


Whale meat also carries important symbolic meaning in 
the Faroe Islands, Iceland, and Norway. In Iceland, for example, 
pickled blubber (sur hvalur) and putrefied whale meat (kaestur 
hvalur, meat buried or marinated in whey) together with 
putrefied Greenland shark (kestur hdkarl) are important 
ingredients of the ‘traditional cuisine’ eaten during the winter 
feast, Thorrabét. Probably dating back to pre-Christian times, 
these feasts gained new significance with the emergence of 
Icelandic nationalism in the mid-nineteenth century, and are 


12 Most imported foods are expensive and hardly affordable to 
most Inuit. The quality of the low-cost store foods most commonly 
consumed by Inuit in Canada, is on the other hand generally poor, 
consisting mainly of sugars and starches. Research further indicates 
that Inuit are less adaptable to low-cost imported food than Euro- 
Canadians (RCSS 1986a, 242-253; Borré 1991), and an increase in 
diet-related ‘civilization diseases’ such as dental caries, acne, obesity, 
anaemia, cardiovascular and gall-bladder diseases have already been 
reported in the 1970s (Schaefer and Steckle 1980; RCSS 1986a). 
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today major events where the participants’ Icelandicness can be 
fully expressed and confirmed (Stefansson n.d.). 

In the Faroe Islands, whale meat and blubber is first of all 
regarded as everyday food and not to be served on Sundays 
(Joensen n.d., p.6). But Faroese whale cuisine is rich 
nonetheless, at least when compared to that of other 
Scandinavian countries, and whale meat and blubber is among 
the favourite food. Fresh meat may be boiled and served with 
blubber and potatoes. Meat and blubber is also salted or wind- 
dried, and the hang-dried meat of pilot whales frequently served 
as snacks has particularly been associated with the Faroese. 

In Norway, few whalers consider whale meat the best food 
they get; most can easily mention other dishes they prefer. Still, 
whale meat is a very special dish in many homes. While eating 
it, particularly when guests are entertained, everyone seated at 
the table is likely to praise the cook, usually the wife of the 
fisherman, for her fine cooking. She then returns the praise by 
letting everybody know that this was an easy task given the 
high quality of this particular piece of meat. The discourse 
continues (almost always in the same way). Sooner or later the 
conversation is turned to the role of the whaler. The whaler 
always knows from which whale the meat was cut, and he may 
for instance say: ‘Oh yes, this whale was the second last one we 
caught close to Bear Island. That one was a tricky little whale. 
He almost got away from us, but in the end, after one hour, if I 
remember well, we out-smarted him.’ Other diners may add to 
this narrative exercise. 

The episode shows that when the hunter’s prey is served, 
his position as important family provider and skilled hunter is 
strengthened, or at least, confirmed. In this particular context, 
the meat is praised as the best of all foods, being very 
nutritious, clean, and good for human health. This is the meat, 
the food that all family members appreciate and want to eat. 
Everyone present associates with its production in some way— 
the important role of the hunter and the vessel crew, the 
stamina it takes to search for the prey, the necessary bravery 
and endurance it takes to stay in cramped quarters at sea, the 
loss felt by wife and children when the father/husband is 
absent during long weeks at sea—all such aspects are placed in 
a wider context. This was all required to uphold good health 
(quality meat), social prestige (hunters have access to better and 
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more meat than other people) and economic success. The next 
year, new voyages will be made to secure future prosperity. 

The supper table is also one of the places where family 
and local community gender roles are underlined. In addition to 
this, memories, both conscious and unconscious ones, are 
stimulated, triggered, and shared. There are memories about 
earlier meals and hunting seasons. All of these associations 
influence the mood of those sharing the meal; the meat can be 
said to represent ‘the good life, the rich life, the full life’ because 
of the meanings the meal has to the hunter's family members. 
Seal and whale meat is thus an important component in 
identity-forming, as significant ‘embodied’ food intake (see 
Lupton 1996:32). Whether the meat is served as steak on a 
Norwegian whaler's table or boiled with mattak among the Inuit, 
the eating of the meat signals that ‘whales are recognized as 
being ... culturally important animals’ (Freeman et al. 1998:25). 


Marine Mammals and National Identity 

The countries on the rim of the North Atlantic all have relatively 
short histories as autonomous entities. Newfoundland lost its 
status as dominion in 1933—a status gained in 1855—only to 
enter the Canadian Federation after a narrow majority in a 
1949 referendum. Norway broke its involuntary union with 
Sweden and regained full independence in 1905 under threats 
of hostilities. Iceland proclaimed its independence from 
Denmark in 1944 while German forces occupied the latter, 
whereas the Faroe Islands and Greenland attained Home Rule 
Government under the Danish realm only in 1948 and 1979, 
respectively. Most recently, within Canada, the Nunavut 
Territory and Government came into existence on 1 April 1999, 
after a process that started more than 25 years earlier. These 
changes—at least partly responses to the emergence of national 
romanticism and European nation states built on a notion of 
congruence between territorial states and _ cultural 
distinctiveness—made nation-building an important project 
during much of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is a 
process that continues today and is particularly strong in the 
Faroe Islands where an important sector of the population is in 
favour of complete independence. !8 


13 This has often been used to explain why the Faroe Islands, 
Greenland, Iceland and Norway have all chosen to remain outside the 
European Union. 
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National symbols render the abstract concept of a ‘nation’ 
more tangible and present for its citizens (Nauerby 1996:20). 
They sustain the notion of a certain cultural unity—a unity that 
might be perceived as natural or given, which implies that each 
nation has an inherent ‘national’ spirit (Volksgeis#) that finds its 
expression in a people's culture and language. This national 
romanticism has been challenged by Anderson (1983), Gellner 
(1983) as well as Hobsbawm and Ranger (1983), to mention the 
most prominent critics. They argue that the notion of ‘nation’ is 
of relatively recent origin (Gellner argues that it is intrinsically 
linked to modern industrial society) and, most importantly, that 
it is constructed and imagined, and in process of constant 
change. Although nations are constructed and imagined, they 
are nonetheless extremely real to people. Hence, it is of little 
relevance to point out that national self-consciousness can be 
considered false consciousness or illusory. Through symbols, 
nations emerge as very intimate and real constructions, which 
indivuduals (at least some) are willing to live and die for. Very 
often, individuals can feel a certain kind of national identity and 
are inclined to interpret it in primordial terms—thus they feel 
that their national identity is given, authentic, and inescapable. 

Many symbols have been used (and still are) to foster such 
feelings of national identity and cultural belonging. Language 
has been of paramount importance in all countries (the 
Canadian Inuit even have their own alphabet, invented by a 
missionary), as has been the promotion of folklore. The hunting 
complex may also be an excellent national symbol because it 
serves both as an object and as a medium. It is an object of 
unsurpassed romanticism focusing on history, survival 
(fundamental condition for existence), cultural integrity and 
cultural difference between ‘us’ and ‘them’ (the latter being 
urban, industrial ‘southerners’ from metropolitan Canada, 
Denmark or southern Norway). This often leads to a feeling of 
uniqueness, as among the Newfoundlanders who regard ‘the 
seal fishery ... jealously as a uniquely Newfoundland preserve, 

. ignoring the Norwegians,’ thus inseparably linking sealing 
and Newfoundland in the national psyche (Hiller 1983/84:62). 
The harp seal hunt provides an opportunity for participants to 
reaffirm community values and to express a collective identity. 
It is a medium because it brings people together through, e.g., 
hunting trips, sharing practices, and consumption. The 
important roles marine mammals play as food for establishing 
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and maintaining personal identity—particularly among Inuit, in 
the Faroe Islands, and in Iceland—has already been mentioned, 
so here the focus is on the symbolic significance of the hunt 
itself. 

Often it was outsiders—be they explorers, travellers, 
missionaries or officials—who first took note of differences 
between themselves and the local people, but this 
distinctiveness was soon appropriated by the local people 
themselves. This is not least seen in the place accorded the 
Grindavisa (‘The whale hunt ballad’) for the Faroese. Written by 
the Danish governor in 1835, it celebrates the pilot whale hunt 
and today occupies a unique place in creating a Faroese 
national identity (Wylie and Margolin 1981:129; Joensen 
1990:182; Sanderson 1992a:86). The song became quickly 
integrated in grindadansur (‘The whale hunt dance) and might 
even have served to institutionalise the dance, which was 
performed after a successful catch (Joensen 1990:182; 
Sanderson 1992a:96-97). Sanderson concludes that ‘the 
function of both grindadansur and grindavisan as conventional 
components of narrative representations of grindadrdap [pilot 
whale hunting] from the late nineteenth century onward goes 
hand in hand with the transformation of the hunt into a symbol 
of Faroese nationhood’ (Sanderson 1992a:96).!* Joensen further 
explores how pilot whaling has been given a comprehensive 
meaning in other means of self-representation. Whaling 
knives—frequently with whaling designs—began appearing as 
souvenirs in the mid-nineteenth century, and whaling motifs 
later appeared on jewellery. Pilot whales have adorned 
household decorations, have been used in advertisements, and 
have appeared as emblems for e.g., international handball 
competitions and the Torshavn jazz festival (Joensen 1988; 
1990:182). 


14 The dance is no longer commonly performed after a whale 
drive, but it is kept alive by Faroese dancing associations and has 
gained new significance in response to the international campaigns 
against Faroese pilot whaling (Sanderson 1992a:98-99). 
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Drum dance following license-signing ceremony, Shingle Point, August 
1981. Photo courtesy M. Freeman. 


A wide range of objects symbolizing the hunting complex 
also are used in Greenland (Sejersen 1998:73). In Sisimuit—on 
the street and in private homes, the local bank, the library, and 
the gas station—one can see harpoons, pictures of animals and 
hunters dressed in sealskin clothing, narwhal tusks in 
windows, caribou antlers on house walls, jewellery made from 
bone, and antler or ivory in the shape of harpoon heads or ulluit 
(women’s semi-lunar shaped knives). Even in the pub, which is 
otherwise decorated as an English/Irish pub, harpoons, 
pictures of kayaks and drawings of animals encountered by 
hunters wearing sealskin clothing are featured. Most of the 
tourist objects draw heavily on the hunting complex that is 
recognized as a distinct Greenlandic (and pan-Inuit) cultural 
element both by Greenlanders and foreigners. This internal and 
external recognition makes it a powerful distinctive and unifying 
national symbol at home as well as abroad. The romantic view 
of Inuit—and especially the hunting complex—as an exotic, 
picturesque part of an unspoiled folk culture surviving on the 
margins of the modern world, is an image widely recognized 
today (see e.g. Widstrand 1997). Hunting (and the hunting 
complex) is perceived as an integral and intrinsic characteristic 
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of what it is to be Inuit. The urge to go hunting is running in the 
veins, some argue, and as with Inuit foods, both represent the 
embodiment and naturalisation of culture. 

Marine mammal hunting is an important symbolic activity 
in Canada. When, in 1990, government managers unilaterally 
imposed quotas of only five beluga whales for each of three 
communities on southeast Baffin Island, it caused a public 
uproar among the Inuit, a hostile attitude toward the 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans (DFO), and prejudice 
against non-Inuit in the communities (DFO 1994:7). Their 
identity as hunters and Inuit was placed at risk, given that 
important values and knowledge are promoted and transmitted 
through beluga whaling. The forced termination of beluga 
whaling ... would be seen as tantamount to denying Inuit their 
rights to exist as a distinct and vital society’ (DFO 1994:21). Not 
surprisingly, with the signing of the Nunavut Land Claims 
Agreement (NLCA), bowhead whaling became a symbol of Inuit 
nationhood and self-determination (Hagh 2000). In 1996 when 
the DFO issued a license to hunt and kill one bowhead whale as 
recommended by the newly established Nunavut Wildlife 
Management Board (NWMB), Nunavut leaders used the 
opportunity to organize a hunt to mark the transition to self- 
determination. It was decided to conduct the hunt in a 
‘traditional’ manner and the first strike should therefore be done 
from a kayak and an old whaling gun should be used to kill the 
whale. To give the hunt a national character, each of the three 
regional wildlife organizations in Nunavut _ selected 
representatives to take part in the hunt. However, many Inuit 
saw this hunt as anything but ‘traditional’ in that the hunters 
were not locals and were even paid wages. Moreover, the hunt 
excluded most of the population and was therefore a threat to 
their aboriginal rights. The unauthorized hunt of 1994 was, in 
many ways, more ‘traditional’ and the three hunters received 
overwhelming support from the public. The hunters came from 
one community, they caught the whale because they believed it 
was sick (and to prevent it from going to waste), and to meet the 
request of an Elder to have a last taste of mattak. In other 
words, they emphasized old Inuit values, and the hunt turned 
into a symbol not only of self-determination for Nunavut as a 
nation but for local hunters’ aboriginal rights (Hogh 2000). 
Charges were dropped because a lengthy and arguably 
unsolvable court case would have been expensive and could 
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even have questioned the legality of the land claim agreement 
and the NWMB. Subsequent hunts of bowheads have been 
licensed to local communities. 


Housegate made of 
whale jaws, Skrova, 
Norway. Photo 

courtesy A. Kalland. 


Unlike in the Faroe Islands, Greenland and Nunavut 
where there has been an emphasis on the importance of 
traditional hunting complexes, and unlike in Iceland where pre- 
christian foods came to serve as symbol of nationhood, hunting 
marine mammals came to signify modernity in Norway. 
Traditional whaling was limited to a few localities along the west 
coast, and coastal sealing had almost ceased by the mid- 
nineteenth century (cf: Chapter 2). Instead, the focus was on the 
modern whaling industry that emerged in the 1860s and 
subsequently brought to all oceans around the world by 
Norwegian whaling entrepreneurs. Whaling was not folklore, but 
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a highly capital-intensive industry based on science and 
modern technology in which Norwegians excelled and had 
become world leaders. Whaling became an important symbol to 
a young and ambitious nation eager to regain position as a 
regional power lost in the fourteenth century. Arctic adventures 
added important dimensions to this. Not only were such 
adventures important elements in the formation of selfhood 
among hunters, sealers, and polar explorers alike (particularly 
when combined with polar wintering), but these activities must 
also be seen in light of nationalistic sentiments and an 
expansionistic Norwegian policy toward the north (Arlov 1996). 
Arctic voyages were seen as a resumption of Viking explorations 
(e.g., Drivenes 1994-1995), explorations that placed Greenland, 
Iceland, the Faroes, Shetland, Orkney and many other islands 
under the Norwegian crown in the thirteenth century. It was 
only a question of time before renewed activities were translated 
into territorial claims and calls for a new ‘golden age.’ In 1920, 
Norway secured sovereignty over the Svalbard Archipelago in 
accordance with an international treaty signed in Paris. Then, in 
1929, Norway took possession of the Jan Mayen Island located 
between Iceland and Greenland, and in 1931 Norway occupied 
parts of East Greenland, thereby escalating a dispute with 
Denmark that started in 1921. The conflict was settled in favour 
of Denmark by the international court in The Hague two years 
later.15 To Adolf Hoel, the director of the Norwegian Svalbard 
and Polar Sea Research Program (later to become the Norwegian 
Polar Institute), there was both a historic and natural 
justification for national expansion. In his advocacy for 
Norway's Lebensraum (cf. Hoel 1944a) toward the north, he 
argued that ‘one must surely agree that no other people has 
such qualifications for making something out of the polar 
regions as the Norwegian people’ (quoted in Drivenes 1994- 
1995:67).!© North Norwegian hunters of marine mammals were 
foremost on his mind (cf. Hoel 1944b). 


15 Norway also took possessions in Antarctica. Two small 
uninhabited islands were annexed in 1928 and 1931 and a section of 
the mainland in 1939. 


16 Hoel, who was highly decorated for his contribution to the 
expansionistic policy, early became an active member of the Norwegian 
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Although the hunting complex has played very different 
roles in the formation of nationhood in North Atlantic 
societies—from a retrovert emphasis on tradition in the face of 
modernity in the Faroe Islands to a justification for an 
aggressive modernistic policy in Norway—the hunting complex 
as a national symbol embraced most citizens and not 
exclusively restricted to occupational hunters. The same holds 
true today, although the hunting of marine mammals has 
gained new cultural significance over the last decades. In an 
ever-changing world, the hunting complex has become a 
cultural cornerstone of increasing importance in many northern 
communities. Hunting has become a way to express, sustain, 
show commitment to and act out historical continuity and 
integrity, and social and cultural values, as well as a way to 
exercise one's sovereignty and rights. As hunting is of such 
fundamental importance to the socio-cultural integrity of many 
North Atlantic communities, any attack on hunting becomes an 
attack on these peoples’ culture and sense of sovereignty. This 
will be further discussed in Chapter 7; before this, an analysis 
of how conflicting perceptions of nature since the 1970s have 
informed management policies in important ways will be 
presented. 


national socialist party and collaborated with the German occupation. 
He was promoted to rector of the University in Oslo after the legal 
rector was imprisoned and sent to Sachsenhausen concentration camp 
in Germany. Hoel was arrested for treason in May 1945. 
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Perceptions of Nature 


With Harald Beyer Broch 


In the social sciences, it is commonly accepted that people are 
influenced by the environment of their childhood. In this 
context, we are referring to both the social and natural 
environment, and in fact, the two are closely linked and cannot 
be completely separated. Feit (1988:77) argues that ‘we both 
discover nature and create a meaningful world in the same 
process, and we cannot separate the two processes.’ The 
conceptualisation, understanding, and emotional association 
nature invokes in us are connected to the memories and 
experiences we have with our surroundings. But exactly how 
these processes work are not quite clear. This is an area where 
culture, social relations, personality, and psychological factors 
merge. Whether a person sees human beings as distinct from, 
or as an integrated part of nature may be a product of 
socialization. Nor are these positions mutually exclusive. 

So far, few serious attempts have been made to isolate the 
possible impact that closeness to nature may have for 
psychological well-being. Most interpretations of what 
influences mental health, positively or negatively, are related to 
patterns of social interaction (Bjerke 1993:17) and not to types 
and frequency of involvement with nature or wilderness. The 
scant literature that examines the influence of physical 
surroundings on children’s self-perception and understanding 
of nature, focused primarily on urban children and their 
distance from the ‘wild’ (Nabhan and Trimble 1994), where the 
‘wild’ constitutes an important frame of reference for an 
understanding of the development of a healthy personality. The 
conclusions that are usually drawn indicate that intimate 
experiences with nature provide added quality to children’s 
lives. It is also usually assumed that a familiarity with nature in 
early years may have positive consequences in later life (Bjerke 
1993:16). Often the literature provides arguments for the 
importance of bringing children into contact with ‘wild places.’ 
However, we know little about the ways other children—those 
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who have few or no alternatives but acquainting themselves 
with nature—are influenced (in thoughts and action) by their 
specific environment. 

It is often assumed that the insights children derive from 
learning to see connections between their interactions with 
nature and the impact these interactions have, will stimulate 
their self-image. Another aspect is the degree to which 
individuals or collectives control their surroundings. In order to 
control—or at least to not feel alienated from one’s 
environment—an individual must develop a familiarity with 
their environment that supports their own competence and 
confidence. This is a continuous, and lifelong, process. If that 
feeling of control is lost, attributes accorded nature usually 
change from the positive to the negative. 

Acquiring a familiarity with nature, and the skills needed 
to find one’s way and to make a living, are based on both 
transmitted and acquired knowledge. In many cases, specific 
social contexts are associated with specific experiences and the 
type and relevance of knowledge acquired. It is not surprising, 
then, that a communication and/or information gap exists 
between many urban and rural people in contemporary society 
(e.g., Wenzel 1991 for Canada, Einarsson 1996 for Iceland; 
Mathisen 1995 for Norway). Hunters often assume that most 
urban people have lost their sense of oneness with nature 
because they lack the experience and closeness to how 
resources are harvested and managed. Hence, hunters often 
argue, urban children tend to develop an unrealistic affection 
toward animals and often project their need to care for someone 
to ‘helpless’ and ‘innocent’ creatures. Moreover, they believe that 
urban children are more prone than rural ones to believe that 
hunting or fishing—things with which they have no 
experience—threaten renewable resources. It is claimed that 
‘people from the south,’ or ‘city people,’ do not understand the 
flow of life: whereby in order to secure life one has to take life. 
Contrary to urban children, rural children often grow up in 
communities where the taking of life (fish, seals, whales, sheep, 
caribou, etc.) is a means to secure their own and others’ lives. 
Rural people can hardly fail to internalise this insight: it is part 
of their most salient understanding of human existence.! This 


1 These differences aside, there are many more similarities in the 
way urban and rural children acquire knowledge about nature and 
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can be a painful lesson for a child, as one Lofoten whaler 
recalled. Every spring he was given a lamb to name and care 
for, only to see it slaughtered in the fall, despite many tears of 
protest: 


As children, we couldn’t understand why we couldn’t keep 
those fine lambs ‘til another year. But our parents 
explained that this was how it was. We had to slaughter to 
have something to eat. It was winter and in the spring the 
ewes would have new lambs. And then we would get lambs 
back (translated extract from an interview on the Norwegian 
Broadcasting Corporation, 8 February 1991). 


Perceptions of nature may differ widely, not only between 
groups but also between individuals brought up within the 
same environment: men may perceive the environment 
differently from women, the old differently from the young,? a 
hunter differently from an office clerk or a shop assistant, and 
so on. There are also individual idiosyncrasies that are difficult 
to account for. Nevertheless, it is possible, at least analytically, 
to identify some clear positions regarding perceptions of nature 
in the modern world. Whereas professional resource managers, 
to a great extent, are informed by natural science and 
mathematical models, hunters are foremost informed by what 
has alternatively been termed traditional, local, indigenous or 
practical knowledge.? Environmental activists—more so, 
perhaps, than resource managers and hunters— 


animals today compared to only a decade ago. With a globalisation of 
information, rural children are exposed to new ways of looking at 
nature through TV programmes, books and school curricula that tend 
to cross urban-rural distinctions. 


2 Research conducted on children’s experiences and 
conceptualisations of nature demonstrate that they are different from 
adults’ (Nabhan and Trimble 1994; Bonnes and Secchiaroli 1995). 
Children are more interested than adults in details and are generally 
concerned about how they can use them to their benefit in play and 
foraging. 


3 This is not to claim that hunters are not informed by science. 
They are and they frequently use science, as the Alaska Eskimo 
Whaling Commission research program clearly illustrates (Freeman 
1989:142-144). 
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opportunistically shift between these two knowledge systems; 
increasingly sympathetic to indigenous knowledge systems (at 
least at a rhetorical level), but they also use science when this 
serves their interests (Yearley 1991, 1993). In following this 
course, these activists seldom pursue a consistent argument. 

The gaps between these differences in perceptions have 
particularly impacted people living in the North. For example, 
sealing and whaling have become major contested issues with 
far-reaching consequences for northern communities. In this 
chapter, we examine some of the ideas and attitudes various 
people—from hunters in the north to urban dwellers in the 
‘south’—have about the North Atlantic. 


The Working Environment 


The sea-ice far away from the shores of West Greenland constitutes an 
environment of potential risk for the beluga hunter. 
Photo courtesy F. Sejersen. 


Sealers’ and whalers’ self-perceptions are intimately tied to their 
knowledge of their physical environment, especially the sea. 
Although the sea is considered bountiful, and the basis of a 
prosperous livelihood for hunters and fishermen, it is also 
perceived as dangerous. The sea gives and it takes’ is a 
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common expression in Norway and elsewhere. By necessity, 
people living in coastal communities have come to terms with 
this duality. 

Extensive fiord and river systems, sheltered waters 
between islands and peninsulas, drift and land-fast sea-ice, 
moving and stranded icebergs, calving glaciers and open ocean, 
make up the complex seascape in which hunters and fishermen 
pursue their daily activities. Add tide and storms, currents, 
dangerous underwater rocks, and rapid weather changes, and 
the competence, experience and knowledge of each hunter and 
fisherman becomes of paramount importance for the successful 
use of the sea. Besides hunting and fishing activities, many of 
the primary transportation routes between communities follow 
this seascape. Boats, dog sleds, and snowmobiles crowd the 
seascape, and at some locations during certain periods of the 
year, the traffic can be very intense. 

Some of these characteristics of the sea have a bearing on 
how people dependent on it variously conceptualise it. Although 
the sea is a giving environment, it is also an unpredictable and 
dangerous place to work. The distribution and abundance of 
marine mammals in any one locality can fluctuate rapidly, and 
the sea is a continuously changing environment. Within a short 
period of time, the sea can turn a hunting trip into a situation 
where both men and equipment are in extreme danger. Most 
hunters and fishermen have experienced such situations, and 
many have lost friends and relatives to these dangers. Even 
outsiders acknowledge that gales may pose a danger to those on 
the sea, but few realize how quickly a calm surface can turn 
into an inferno of foaming waves. The dangers facing hunters on 
the sea-ice can also be considerable. The ice is constantly in 
motion; cracks may expand into open channels and ice blocks 
may build up and make transportation difficult. A sudden 
blizzard in temperatures at -20°C or below can be life 
threatening. The introduction of the snowmobile has added 
hazards. They break through the ice more easily than dog 
teams, and they do not have the sensory aid of the dogs to judge 
ice safety. Mechanical breakdowns, a common occurrence, 
aggravate the danger because a snowmobile can neither be used 
as food nor give warmth, as dog teams can (RCSS 1986a:233). 
Travelling on sea-ice is therefore not a trivial matter; only two of 
20 young male household heads interviewed in a study at 
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Holman, in the Western Canadian Arctic, felt comfortable with 
such travel. The others felt uneasy. The authors of the report 
suggest that ‘the willingness and ability to travel over the sea-ice 
in mid-winter ... is a diagnostic characteristic separating the 
truly knowledgeable ... hunters’ (Condon et al. 1995:39). 


The dog sledge represents a significant means of transportation in 
Greenland both on the land and on the ice. Photo courtesy F. Sejersen. 


There are other uncertainties as well. As soon as the last 
landmarks are out of sight, navigation is heavily dependent on 
the compass, GPS, and other ‘indirect’ means of orientation. 
The surface changes and provides few or no durable signs; there 
are no constant points of reference that indicate a hunter’s 
exact position on the open sea or the wide ice floes. On the 
harvest grounds, the prey is separated from the hunter much of 
the time, making him dependent on information obtained by 
indirect means (cf. Palsson 1990). Such are some of the 
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characteristics influencing the way people interact with and 
view the sea. With the sea or the ice as a workplace, one must 
be able to accept and live with risk and unpredictability. Binkley 
(1995) claims that this uncertainty or danger must be partly 
denied if it is the site of everyday activities. As such, the boat 
becomes the only source of security, although at times, a fragile 
kind of security. 

In referring to Iceland, Brydon (1990:187) claims that 
those who make a living from harvesting marine resources often 
become local heroes because, in a sense, they conquer the sea— 
such views are also common in Newfoundland and Norway. 
Among the Inuit, hunters are admired for their skills, 
knowledge, hunting success, and their commitment to sharing, 
but their high status is not associated with the idea that they 
are able to conquer the sea; the notion of conquest does not 
seem to pervade. This status of hero—or role model—may exist 
when the hunters are in their communities, but when out on 
the ocean, these heroes occasionally have mixed feelings about 
themselves, and many express feelings of being small and at 
times rather helpless. It isn’t hard to imagine that during rough 
weather, the crew can be overcome with feelings of helplessness. 
Even armed with modern equipment, vessels and crews are 
sometimes lost at sea, reminding others about the dangers (see 
box p. 138). Such thoughts may even surface when weather 
conditions are good: ‘No one feels particularly great or important 
in a 50-60 foot vessel on the open ocean in rough weather, or in 
bright sunshine among drifting and collapsing icebergs,’ one 
Lofoten whaler explained (Broch 1994:208-209). Doubts about 
one’s own skills also surface when equipment breaks down or 
when (contrary to the myth of how smart successful whalers 
are) some whales outsmart whole crews of experienced hunters 
for hours. Such incidents are not very rare, and so they lead to 
thoughts about lost luck, lack of skill, helplessness, and the 
unpredictability of the marine ecosystem. They know that there 
are probably whales at other locations or perhaps even nearby, 
it may even be that whales have not been spotted. The situation 
becomes worse if a vessel in the same area spots, or shoots, 
whales. According to the lore, the best whalers manage to spot 
whales even when the sea is unpredictable. When whales have 
not been spotted for a long time, the frequency of false reports of 
whales increases. 
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One night, a 65-foot Norwegian whaling vessel was struggling in the 
North Sea to reach port. The wind was close to gale force and the 
waves were high. It had not been possible to prepare a hot meal for 
hours, and all on board had difficulties keeping their balance. Then 
the skipper remembered an episode from earlier times: 

We had been fishing for herring and the storm came over us in 
no time. We felt the boat was more under than on top of the sea. We 
were all summoned to the wheel house; it took some time because it 
was nearly impossible to move. It was a dark night. The crew was 
pretty white-faced and all chain-smoked. Our skipper said that it was 
all right if the crew was scared. He himself was scared to death. 
Those words made the whole crew relax; our fright was sort of 
legitimised. All through the night we were all gathered in the wheel 
house, and we made it through that time too.’ [Broch’s fieldnotes 
1996] 


Much of the stress hunters/fishermen experience at sea— 
whether it manifests itself as aggressiveness, sadness, or 
swearing—can be interpreted as a reaction to a feeling of lack of 
control. At one level they are not living up to the expectations of 
their families and community members, and at another they 
may express confusion about not being able to deal with the 
problems they are facing. Finally, any failure to master skills or 
emotions may produce shame that can generate many of the 
described reactions: emotional unbalance, frustration, and 
anger (Nathanson 1992). Without feeling in full control, hunters 
become uneasy, whether they are moving on the ice or at sea. 

The sea can, at times, be treacherous and frightening, yet 
many hunters speak sentimentally about its beauty: calm 
weather with no waves, towering icebergs, the colours, sunrise 
and sunset, or the orange midnight sun. Wintering hunters 
have expressed the same sentiments; tales of bravado against 
threatening ice and animals are interspersed with reflexive 
admiration for the beauty of nature (Berg 1987). Some find 
entertainment in watching cloud formations, others talk about 
enjoying the sounds and smells of the sea. Waiting long hours 
for the prey, whether on a vessel, by a breathing hole, or on 
shore, provides a great deal of time for reflection. Long waiting 
hours also provide excellent opportunities to observe incidents 
and changes in nature. Always changing, the sea expresses life 
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and is full of signs that coastal peoples have learned to watch 
for and interpret; generally, they watch the sea for signs to 
guide their activities. The colours of the sea and sky provide 
information on weather conditions for the coming days. Hunters 
also keep a constant check on currents, wind and _ ice 
conditions. False interpretations may lead to unsuccessful 
hunting and, in the worse cases, accidents. Hunters rely heavily 
on direct observations of animals. For example, Inuit hunters 
look for surfacing seals, polar bear tracks, the sound of seals at 
breathing holes in the ice, and the spout of whales. The 
behaviour of other animals may also carry messages that 
predict where whales or fish can be found. When the wolf fish 
disappear in North Greenland in October, it is an unmistakable 
sign of the coming of beluga whales (Dahl 2000:69). Where 
sea-gulls and kittiwakes (Rissa tridactyla) gather, there will be 
plankton, nekton and fry, attracting schools of fish and whales 
as well. When the kittiwakes rise from sea level and start to 
circle higher in the air it may, for the Inuit hunter, indicate a 
surfacing seal (Hansen 1971:19-20). Some Norwegian whalers 
regard the gannet as a particularly good omen, but when they 
are seen resting on a piece of driftwood, this usually indicates 
that the weather is changing for the worse. Harbour porpoises 
are also a good sign, for when they are spotted, whales are 
usually not far away. Dolphins, and particularly killer whales, 
on the other hand, are considered a bad omen; they are said to 
frighten minke whales away. The list of natural signs which 
guide sealers and whalers is indeed very detailed and more 
elaborate than accounted for here (Eriksen 1964; Hansen 1971; 
Solheim 19773). 

Nature is a kind of book that can be read. It is open for 
interpretation and it is interesting because that ‘book’ will 
always provide new, unread pages. Every day is different from 
the one before. Experience directs one’s reading and 
interpretation of nature, and new information is always being 
added to previous knowledge. The point to be made is that 
much of the interest and attention many sealers and whalers 
pay to nature is for utilitarian purposes. However, many of the 
signs are read differently in different cultures; even single 
vessels may have their own codes of interpretation. ‘The ‘book’ 
of the sea can surely be read in a variety of ways, but all provide 
insight to the informed reader. 
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Experiences from times at sea or on hunts is often shared. 
When Inuit hunters return to their community, they often 
engage in social situations where they are expected to give 
detailed accounts of their journeys, their observations, and 
experiences. During long waiting hours in a hunting cabin, at 
the harbour while cleaning the boat, or at a social gathering, 
hunting stories and the latest observations and episodes are 
exchanged. There is an obligation and a wish to share such 
stories, as a hunter's experiences can be extremely useful to 
other hunters. Without this sharing of information on, for 
example, weather and hunting locations, each hunter would be 
a fairly discreet and self-contained entity—and disadvantaged in 
such an environment. Even the presence of animals may be 
announced over the radio—resulting in several boats converging 
at the same hunting location within a few minutes. The sharing 
of information fits the Inuit sharing system in general. 


Times are changing, however. In Greenland, for example, 
an increasing number of hunters, experiencing few limitations 
on their user rights, are seeking to turn hunting into an 
economically viable market-oriented occupation. They have 
become competitive, with a heightened awareness of knowledge 
as a resource. In such cases, knowledge of animal presence, 
more than ever, is considered like a scarce resource, and certain 
kinds of knowledge, for example observation of pods of beluga 
whales, may be held secret or kept within well-defined social 
circles. In this regard, Greenlandic fishers and hunters have 
become more like their counterparts elsewhere. A long silence 
on the radio may, among Norwegian whalers, be used to 
monopolize a pod of whales. Some whalers used to send coded 
messages to tell their families at home about the progression of 
a hunt. There are even reports that the radio is used to deceive 
others (e.g., Andersen 1972). There is a limit to such secrecy, 
however, as there is always the danger of being isolated if a 
hunter is too selfish in sharing information and helpful 
experience (ISG 1992:91-94). 


The manner in which fishers and hunters talk about the 
physical environment reveals a complex and rich sense of 
belonging. The construction of land- and seascapes are closely 
interwoven with community identification, experiences, and 
interactions with the physical environment. Traces of past use 
are left in the landscape itself as well as in the memories of 
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community members. Mark Nuttall (1991b) introduced the 
concept of memoryscape to emphasise people’s mental images 
of the environment, with particular emphasis on places as 
remembered places. Events, whether contemporary, historical or 
mythical, that occurred at certain places in the local 
environment tend to become integral elements of those sites. 
This is reflected in many place names in the Arctic (Brody 1982; 
Fair 1999; Freeman 1976; Thornton and Martin 1999), in 
Greenland (Kleivan 1977, 1986; Laursen 1972; Nuttall 1992), in 
Norway (Rygh 1897-1936; Qvigstad 1922), and elsewhere in the 
world (Hirsch and O’Hanlon 1995; Tilley 1994). 

Landscapes—here understood to include seascapes— 
become an integral part of the social world. People create 
memories and are informed by memories gathered through a 
lifetime as they move through the landscape. Memoryscapes 
can be seen as intense sensations of historical belonging to a 
specific environment and the social community using it. The 
contemporary idea of a homeland where one's footprints are 
everywhere (Brice-Bennett et al. 1977) is nourished by the 
memoryscapes of the population. Activities pursued at certain 
locations becomes intrinsically linked with memory and the 
past. In the words of Cohen (commenting on the activity of 
crofting on Whalsay in the Shetland Isles): 


The croft, then, condenses the past through the landscape 
itself, and through its associations with the natural 
calendar; with community; with an earlier mode of 
subsistence and the ideal of self-sufficiency. It evolves the 
astonishing breadth of skill, the ingenuity and stamina 
necessary for physical survival in ‘da aald days.’ It may 
even be that it suggests an orientation to values somehow 
more substantial, more genuine, than those of the ‘present’ 
(Cohen 1987:109). 


An intimate attachment to landscapes and seascapes is by no 
means unique to hunters and fishers. Memoryscapes evolve as 
persons, no matter their cultural background, accumulate 
experiences and encounters in the physical environment. 
Nonetheless, memoryscapes play a particularly important role 
in hunters’ use of the environment as well as in their 
negotiation of images and the understanding of the marine 
environment. 
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Human-Animal Relations 


In much of the recent literature, there has been a focus on the 
often-claimed difference in perceptions of nature of western and 
non-western societies. The former—based on Judaeo-Christian 
cosmology and Cartesian dualism—is blamed for an aggressive 
approach to nature, which is reduced to a bundle of resources 
for our benefit, an attitude that allegedly have caused most of 
the environmental problems facing the world today. Conversely, 
in the large body of literature on non-western worldviews, man 
and environment are portrayed as a harmonious unity of 
mutual respect, complementarity and symbiosis; humans are 
an integral part of nature instead of being separated from it and 
trying to dominate it. Their views are holistic-organic rather 
than atomistic-mechanical as in the industrial West (Callicott 
and Ames 1989:5; Bruun and Kalland 1995:2). Native American 
beliefs and myths, including those of Inuit, have figured 
prominently in this literature. 


Western Perceptions of Marine Mammals 

An individual’s perception of, and attitude toward the 
environment, whether involving individual animals or whole 
ecosystems, is not static. Profound changes can, in the case of 
the Norse, be traced through written sources. Although a few 
references are made to fabulous sea-creatures, a rather factual, 
utilitarian approach to marine mammals characterize the 
thirteenth-century King's Mirror (Whitaker 1986). This 
undoubtedly reflects the high value placed on marine mammals 
as resources at the time. Whereas some humpback and right 
whales were regarded as dangerous to ships, the fiskreki (lit. 
‘fish-driver,’ probably a rorqual) was considered beneficial. 
People believed that the whale drove shoals of fish toward the 
land, ‘as if appointed and sent by the Lord’ (Whitaker 1986:5). 
In return for this service, the fishermen should keep peace on 
the fishing grounds; the whale would chase the fish back into 
the ocean should fighting and bloodshed occur among the 
fishermen. 

By the late medieval period, fabulous tales of sea 
monsters had become dominant. Writing in the 1550s, for 
example, Olaus Magnus (1658) stressed, in his history of the 
Scandinavian peoples, the great dangers sailors and fishermen 
faced from vicious whales. In a similar vein, Erik Hansen 
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Schénneb6l who had been given Lofoten as fief in 1575, had 
this to say about whales off his domain: 


About mid-summer, many large and terrifying kinds of 
whales appear from the wild ocean and move up and down 
along the shore... They cause great damage in this part of 
the country; overturn and toss many large boats about, 
and swallow many people... It also happens often that 
[fishermen] manage to escape and reach the shore before 
the whale, only to die shortly because ... their blood, 
gushing up their throats, chokes them to death in fear 
(Schénnebél 1591, [1895], quoted in Lindbekk 1978:322, 
Authors’ translation). 


And as Diderik Brinch wrote in 1676, 
these marine animals seem to have been created to inflict 


pain on humans’ (Brinch 1676, quoted in Lindbekk 
1978:327, Authors’ translation). 


Angry whales attack a ship. Barrels are thrown overboard to distract the 
whales while a crew member plays the trumpet at the stern to appease 
them (fr. Harrison-Matthews 1969: 14). 


By this time, cetaceans had largely ceased to be regarded 
as a natural resource in Scandinavia (cf. Chapter 2), which 
negatively influenced people's knowledge about these animals. 
Although it was still believed that some whale species could be 
beneficial in driving fish toward shore, it was generally held that 
they were a nuisance, even a pest, and several methods—from 
making noise to making magic—were designed to keep them 
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away.* However, the writings of Olaus Magnus and his 
contemporaries signalled a new interest in natural history and 
economic development, and in the centuries that followed, a 
great number of geographical and natural history books and 
reports were published. Once more, whales became a valuable 
resource, and by the early nineteenth century cetology had 
become an established branch of science. Scientific knowledge 
about whales accumulated rapidly, and few scientists at the 
time had high regard for cetacean intelligence, an opinion 
clearly expressed by Jorgen Brunchorst, a Norwegian biologist 
and director of the Bergen Museum (1901-1906), who wrote 
that although even the smallest dolphin could easily break 
through the flimsy nets to regain their freedom, ‘this is beyond 
their comprehension’ (Brunchorst 1889:166). By the end of the 
nineteenth century, scientists had challenged the old notion of 
helpful whales driving fish toward land (e.g., Hjort 1902). A 
heated debate ensued in Norway between scientists and 
fishermen, who were opposed to modern whaling because they 
blamed whaling for poor catches of fish and invasions of harp 
seals. It was in 1903 that more than 1000 angry fishermen 
attacked and dismantled one of the whaling stations in 
Finnmark (cf: Chapter 6). 

Attitudes toward seals were also changing. Arctic species 
like harp, hooded, and bearded seals were seen as valuable 
resources, whereas coastal seals like the common and grey 
seals—at a time of rapid development of commercial fishing— 
were increasingly looked upon as a competitor and pest. Hence 
at the end of the nineteenth century, culling programmes with 
bounties were introduced in most of the Nordic countries (cf. 
Chapter 6). 

Today, marine mammals are seen as natural resources, 
and many sealers and whalers subscribe to the Christian notion 
that they were created for people to utilize. In this view, marine 
mammals have no intrinsic value. Nor are they considered 
particularly smart, although whalers do recognize idiosyncrasies 
among whales. Some are curious and seek out the boat (sakjar, 


4 One method mentioned both by Schénnebél (in Lindbekk 
1978:323) and Friis (1599:68) was to throw castoreum (bevergjel, an 
oily secretion from beavers, also used for medicine and perfume) into 
the water. 
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‘seekers),5 others are trollat (naughty and unpredictable) and 
impossible to outsmart, driving the whalers to desperation. The 
animals are seen as sentient beings that can suffer, and for this 
reason they should be killed as quickly and painlessly as 
possible. It has long been prestigious among Norwegian whalers 
to deliver ‘death shots’ (dauskudd) that kill the whales instantly 
(ISG 1992:47). With the introduction of the expensive penthrite 
grenade, economic incentives to deliver ‘death shots’ have been 
added. 


Fra Finmarken. 


Fiskeren: Kom Du, Gutten mum, saa skal jeg be ig for den slemme Foyn: Jeg skal nok forskybte 
Dig al den Fish Do har jaget Hid eu Os E 


Vikingen 10. august 1878, 


The fisherman: “Come my boy. I'll protect you against the bad guy, Foyn! 
Iwill repay you for all the fish you chased toward me.” (from the 
Norwegian paper, Vikingen, 10 August 1878). 


5 Some Norwegian whalers are convinced that the ‘seeker,’ 
which usually is not fully mature, is looking for a mate and confuses 
the boat with a whale. In the past, at least one boat owner tried to paint 
the bottom of his boat in the colours of a minke whale, but dropped the 
idea when he discovered that his boat did not attract more whales. 
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This utilitarian approach to marine mammals is only part 
of the contemporary picture. Sealers, and particularly whalers, 
observe a number of taboos, most of which they share with 
fishers. There are Norwegian whalers who still feel uneasy 
when women are onboard, as they are believed to bring bad 
luck. But women sometimes also have more positive roles to 
play. One wife used to spit three times on the cannon at her 
husband’s departure, and intercourse shortly before the 
voyage is claimed to be beneficial to the hunt. In Norway, it is 
believed that one should still keep land clearly separated from 
the sea, and some Norwegian whalers will not bring waffles, 
goat cheese or rucksacks aboard the vessel. Nor should they 
mention terrestrial animals by their proper names. But in 
times of crisis, such taboos can deliberately be broken in 
magic rites, as one Norwegian whaler did after having been 
stuck in port due to adverse weather conditions for a long 
period of time. He smeared horse excrement (doubly defiling 
because the dung came from a farm animal) on the cannon, 
the most sacred place onboard. The storm calmed and the 
crew caught a minke whale just outside the harbor. 


Inuit Perceptions of Marine Mammals 

The perceptions of marine mammals have also changed among 
the Inuit, not least after contact was established with 
Europeans and their descendents; they continue to change 
rapidly. Today, there are not only considerable local variations 
in beliefs and practices, not least between bowhead whalers in 
Alaska and ringed seal hunters in eastern Canada and 
Greenland, there are also individual differences. Myths may no 
longer be taken literally (if they ever were) by many, but have 
become good stories to tell. 

Many Inuit share, with most  hunter-gatherers 
throughout the world, the notion that the prey voluntarily 
gives itself to the hunters. This has been a widely shared 
belief in Chukotka, Alaska, Canada, and Greenland (e.g., 
Boas 1901; Lantis 1938; Spencer 1959; Fienup-Riordan 1983; 
Bodenhorn 1988; Turner 1990; Nuttall 1992). Animals are 
considered non-human persons (Nuttall 2000:37) that share 
many characteristics with human beings. By giving the animals 
human traits they are drawn into the moral circle of humanity. 
Or rather, they live in societies parallel to human ones. The 
Clyde Inuit, for example, recognize several parallel societies: in 
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addition to seals and caribous there are five other societies of 
intelligent beings: caribou people, the miniature people, invisible 
people, mermaids, and trolls (RCSSa 1986:236). They are all 
sentient beings sharing the same environment as equal 
partners (Wenzel 1991:138). Here, and elsewhere among Inuit, 
the borders can be crossed. At times, human beings would 
change into animals; at other times the animals would make 
themselves appear as human beings.® Both among the Eskimos 
in the Kotzebue region in Alaska and in the Igloolik area in 
Canada one finds myths about the human souls that live in the 
bodies of all beasts (Saby 1969/70:58). 

Animals do not only give themselves to the hunters, their 
societies are also renewed through hunting. Hunting means 
rebirth, not death, in Inuit cosmology (Fienup-Riordan 
1983:189), and the hunt may be seen as a semi-sacred act that 
unites animals and human beings in webs of reciprocity. This 
is particularly noteworthy today among the Inupiat whalers in 
northern Alaska where people and whales are believed to 
communicate in subtle ways (Bodenhorn 1988; Turner 1990, 
1993). In order to attract an animal, the hunter and his family 
must prove that they are worthy of its ultimate sacrifice. The 
whales are believed to be very knowledgeable and able to hear, 
see, and smell over long distances and can immediately tell a 
good and generous person from a bad and stingy one. 
Although some beliefs may have weakened, great care must 
still be taken not to displease the whale, or else the animal 
will evade the hunter. Conflicts (cf. DFO 1994:21), noise, 
quick movements, dirt, and blood are all believed to be 
offensive to the whale and must be avoided. 

Whalers are therefore subject to a number of taboos 
during the preparation for the whaling season, during the 
hunts, as well as during butchering and distribution of the 
meat (Kleivan and Sonne 1985:19-21; Soeby 1969/70). In 
particular, whalers have to keep their equipment clean. The old 
boats were re-covered with new sealskins and the paddles 
scrapped to look new (Turner 1990:44). Today boats are 
cleaned and painted before the season. It is also important to 
clean the cold storage, as no whale is believed to come to a 


6 Legends about such metamorphoses are known also in Nordic 
culture, where stories about seals changing into human forms are well 
known in Iceland and elsewhere (cf: Einarsson 1990). 
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woman with a dirty ice cellar (Turner 1990:43). Old meat is 
either given away or discarded. During hunts most whalers 
observe taboos pertaining to food, clothes, shelter and 
behaviour. The animals’ aversion to unclean and careless 
hunters and fellow villagers put pregnant and menstruating 
women in a position where they were considered to influence 
the hunt in a very negative way unless they paid attention to all 
taboos. Women should remain indoors and do as little as 
possible (cf. Chapter 4). Moreover land, and _ therefore 
products of the land should be clearly kept separated from the 
sea, and caribou and berries should not be eaten during 
whaling season. 

If all is right—that is, all preparations have been done 
properly, all taboos have been observed, and the captain’s 
generous wife is quietly at home and at peace with the 
community—the whale is believed to come and give itself as 
food to the people. But the hunter—whale relationship does not 
end there. The whale and its soul must be handled with 
utmost care and respect. The successful catch may initiate a 
ritual period during which no sharp implement should be used 
in fear of hurting the whale’s soul. The whale is offered a drink 
of water and the captain’s wife is given the flipper to keep for the 
whaling festival. The head is, at times with great ceremony, 
returned to sea so that the spirit can reincarnate and return 
as a whale next year. 

In return for animals giving themselves to the hunters, 
humans are morally obliged not only to make the fullest 
possible utilization of animals, but also to share its gift with 
others. Generosity and sharing are among the highest values in 
Inuit societies. The animals will know to reward the generous. 
Among the Inuit there is a notion that the more one gives away, 
the more one will receive. The Alaskan whaling captain and his 
wife will feast the people several times during the year. The 
most important event is the whaling festival, nalukataq, held in 
June after the conclusion of the bowhead whaling season. Held 
inside a sacred ring, this three-day feast is a major social event 
among the Inupiat. The feast is held in gratitude and honor to 
the whales caught, and features a re-enactment of the hunt 
itself. The meals mark a communion with the whale’s soul, thus 
uniting humans and whales spatially and temporally. Hence, 
the feast does not only mark the end of one whaling season but 
begins the preparations for the next. The ritual distribution of 
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meat is an invitation for the whales to come again the following 
year. 

The Alaskan ‘whale cult’ has received much attention, but 
there are good reasons to believe that it was more pan-Inuit in 
the past, although its significance and elaboration were different 
(cf. Lantis 1938; Soby 1969/70; Taylor 1985). At the end of the 
nineteenth century, Franz Boas reported from Baffin Island that 
the Inuit endowed the souls of marine mammals with greater 
powers than those of ordinary human beings. They could see if 
the hunter had touched a corpse or had been in contact with 
human blood: ‘this vapor and the dark color of death are 
exceedingly unpleasant to the souls of the sea-animals; they will 
not come near a hunter thus affected’ (Boas 1901:120). Hans 
Egede made the following observation in Greenland in the 
eighteenth century: ‘When they go whale catching, they put on 
their best gear or apparel, as if they were going to a wedding 
feast, fancying that if they did not come cleanly and neatly 
dressed, the whale, who cannot bear slovenly and dirty habits, 
would shun them and flee from them’ (Egede 1818 [1745]:102). 
Taylor (1985) compares a whale cult in Labrador, as exposed 
mostly in missionary diaries with ethnographic notes made 
about other Inuit societies. He found clear similarities in rituals 
performed before, during, and after the hunt. The whale cult 
may have survived better in Alaska, simply because bowhead 
whaling has continued there without interruptions—but even 
here it has being simplified as elements have been omitted or 
replaced with secular merrymaking. 

But the notion of a close bond between hunter and animal 
might also still be strong among the eastern Inuit. The hunt 
serves to structure not only the human world through sharing 
but also the animal world by establishing relations of reciprocity 
between hunter and hunted. If humans fail to reciprocate, the 
animals will hold back and the balance between the human and 
natural worlds would be destroyed (Nuttall 1992:137-138; DFO 
1994) as told by the famous Sedna myth (see box p. 150)’. 

The perception of animals as individuals, who will 
approach a hunter actively if they find him respectful, is less 


7 Sedna’s power to withhold animals is understood differently 
throughout the Arctic and has also changed historically (Sonne 
1990). 
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often encountered today. However, many Inuit hunters still 
believe that animals have souls® and that they share certain 
human qualities, and this must be considered when hunting 
them. Anthropomorphism is widespread, and is often the basis 
for great narratives. 


In the past, the Sedna myth provided strong moral guidance to Inuit hunters 
in eastern Canada and Greenland. The myth is rich in detail and has been 
the object of various interpretations (e.g., Sabo and Sabo 1985; Sonne 
1990). The important point here, however, is that Sedna, the sea goddess, 
ruled over sea animals and punished taboo violations with hunting failure 
(Kleivan and Sonne 1985:27). She releases the animals to be killed, but the 
souls of the animals will return to her abode beneath the sea, to be sent 
forth by her, later on, to be killed again. According to Boas (1901:119-130) 
the Baffin Island Inuit had a large number of observances for the purpose of 
retaining Sedna’s goodwill. If the community did not observe the 
innumerable taboos that were in force after the killing of a sea-mammal, it 
was thought that the breaches of taboo would materialize as dirt and filth in 
the hair of Sedna—paralysing her and troubling the animals’ souls (Kleivan 
and Sonne 1985:27). She would therefore punish the people by sending 
them sickness, bad weather, and starvation (Boas 1901:119-130). 
Consequently, the community would experience hard times as animals 
would not be released but get tangled up in her hair. In such cases, it was 
the task of the shaman to make the dangerous journey to Sedna's 
residence to please her by cleaning her hair. Her hair now clean and 
untangled, Sedna would release the animals and make them return to the 
waiting hunters. The shaman’s accomplishment was to reinstate the 
circulation of animal souls. As long as humans respected taboos, the 
circulation of animal souls, and consequently the physical presence of 
animals, were thought not to be jeopardised. 


Harp seals are considered very curious and can be 
attracted by making scratching noises on an oar. Although they 
are not considered especially intelligent, hunters may, from time 
to time, talk about individual seals who have outsmarted them 


8 In Southeast Baffin communities, Inuit now share the 
Christian belief that only human beings have souls. This has caused 
other cosmological modifications; for example, it is now believed that 
animals will return to be hunted again precisely because they do not 
have souls (DFO 1994:22). 
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and who know how to avoid hunters. Some minke whales are 
also difficult to get close to, no matter how hard one tries. It is 
thought that they have experienced hunters before, and are 
intelligent enough to avoid a similar situation. Beluga whales 
have changed their migration patterns along the west coast of 
Greenland, and hunters explain this change partly as a result of 
previous experiences with humans. Polar bears, killer whales, 
walrus, and to a lesser extent hooded seals, are treated with 
respect not only because they are considered strong and 
dangerous, but also because they are thought to be intelligent. 
Hunting stories involving these animals often contain long 
descriptions of the specific state of mind, behaviour, moves, 
choices, and responses of the animal. 

Killer whales are also thought to be very social animals 
who resolutely attempt to rescue a wounded or dead pod 
member by allegedly pulling it down—a situation that is 
extremely dangerous for hunters in their small skiffs. Although 
pilot whales are also thought to be highly social, they are 
considered less intelligent and thus very easy to hunt. In 
Greenland, for example, two hunters returning from seal 
hunting in November 1996 were able to direct a large pod of 
pilot whales into a shallow bay and kill about 30 of them. 

Indeed, marine mammals are resources to many 
communities and families on both sides of the North Atlantic. 
But marine mammals are also animals with species and 
individual traits, which must be taken into consideration during 
hunting. Moreover, the current focus on ecosystems has 
highlighted the interconnectedness between species (including 
humans) in general, and between predators and prey in 
particular. Seal hunters and minke whalers perceive killer 
whales as pests because they scare the species the hunters 
seek, sometimes for long periods of time. Presently, researchers 
are calculating the ‘cost’ seals and whales inflict on fishermen, 
not only in terms of destroyed fishing gear, but also in terms of 
potential lost catches of fish. It is often pointed out that marine 
mammals consume more food than the total harvest of the 
fishing fleet (e.g., Sigurjonsson 1989:31; Kenney et al. 1995; 
Vikingsson and Kapel 2000). Furthermore, by the 1970s it was 
confirmed that seals play an important role as host in the life 
cycle of the codworm, thus greatly reducing the quality of the 
fish. Not surprisingly, at times some fishermen regard seals and 
whales as a threat to their fishing success. This occurred in 
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Newfoundland when the harp seal population increased by 250 
per cent from 1983 to 1993 (ICC 1996:47)—a decade that ended 
with a crash in the cod stock in 1992. This frustration is further 
aggravated when seal and whale protectionists redefine marine 
mammals as non-resources, as has been reported from Iceland 
where anti-hunting campaigns destroyed the market for seal 
products and thus turned seals into a competitor and pest 
(Einarsson 1990). 


Western versus Non-Western Perceptions 
A comparison between Inuit and western perceptions will reveal 
several commonalities. All hunters have detailed empirical 
knowledge about the environment, and they also harbour what 
many southern urbanites may term ‘irrational superstitions,’ as 
their behaviour is greatly impinged upon by taboos and rituals. 
But there can be little doubt that there are also important 
differences between western and Inuit perceptions of nature. 
The notions of parallel animal societies and of animals giving 
themselves up to humans are alien to western sealers and 
whalers. In Inuit cosmology, humans and animals are partners 
linked in webs of reciprocity, each endowed with souls. The 
animal-human relationship is one of equality. European and 
Euro-Canadian sealers and whalers, on the other hand, may 
see marine mammals as created by the Lord to be harvested. 
The relationship is one of dominance. Much of the 
environmentalist literature takes it for granted that the root of 
most environmental problems resides in the latter view. 

This dichotomy glosses over important nuances, however. 
It ignores that Christian doctrine not only gives man mastery 
over nature, it also demands wise stewardship. Svend Foyn, the 
inventor of modern whaling, was among the many who believed 
that whales were gifts from God and therefore required full 
utilization in respect to Him and his Creation. Today, such an 
attitude is typically attributed to non-western hunters.? 
Moreover, in Scandinavian communities it is often argued that 
the Protestant worldview, confirmed by the church, deems an 
unlimited exploitation of the sea and its resources as morally 
unjustifiable greed. Thus, contrary to what is often claimed 
about the influence of Christianity on environmental ethics (cf 


9 His whaling fleet nevertheless seriously depleted many whale 
populations in the North Atlantic. 
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White 1967), there is also a recognized need for conservation of 
the natural environment to the benefit of current and future 
generations, expressed as a concern for the survival of nature 
and respect for life (Eder 1996:1). 

The dichotomy also glosses over the important difference 
between perception and practice. It is often taken for granted 
that perceptions are translated into specific actions. However, 
we should be careful not to draw premature conclusions 
about the impact of perceptions on behaviour. There are two 
separate issues raised by the literature on non-western 
worldviews and the value they hold for modern management. 
The first is empirical. What are the human perceptions of 
nature? The other is how these perceptions inform practice. 
The study of both issues invites difficult methodological 
questions. Unlike western myths, which today are usually 
seen as didactic devices in moral education or simply as good 
stories to tell, non-western myths are frequently taken literally 
by environmental activists and academics alike, and presented 
as people’s unchanging beliefs. Moreover, as Holy and Stuchlik 
(1983) remind us, we should not a priori assume that people's 
perceptions of and norms toward nature are mirrored in their 
actual behaviour (Bruun and Kalland 1995; Pedersen 1995). 
Worldviews and cosmologies are not coherent constructions, 
but are full of contradictions, making them vulnerable to re- 
interpretations and manipulations. What is often compared is a 
selective reading of non-western religious dogmas—usually of 
great antiquity—and an equally selective reading of western, 
mostly contemporary, practices. And even if perceptions are 
very different, which Inuit and western perceptions in many 
ways obviously are, it does not necessarily follow that one is 
always more beneficial to the environment than the other. 

The Inuit are among the peoples often portrayed as 
ecologically ‘noble savages.’ Various taboos and practices have 
been interpreted by observers as strategies to secure—although 
unconsciously, perhaps—a sustainable way of life. Inuit and 
non-Inuit alike often point out the myth of the sea woman 
Sedna as proof of the ecological insight of traditional Inuit, 
interpreting the mythical relationship between human action 
(keeping taboos) and ecological consequences (lack of animals) 
as a traditional way of using resources in a sustainable manner. 
Even though such a perception implies that humans can 
interfere in the presence of animals and thus make a difference, 
the ritual practices are based on a spiritual rather than on an 
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ecological understanding of the world. It would therefore be 
wrong to interpret, e.g., prohibitions against hunting whales 
shortly after one has been taken (as on Baffin Island, Boas 1888 
[1964]:187) in terms of conservation (Sejersen 2000). According 
to Sonne (1990:7), the taboos in question were those to be kept 
during the states of transition in the life-cycles of humans and 
animals (e.g., birth, death, and reincarnation). Many of them 
had no direct impact on hunting effort. Moreover, the notion 
that ‘the more one gives away, the more one will receive’ and a 
belief in animal reincarnation may not be the best foundation 
for the sustainable use of natural resources. It ought not come 
as a surprise that Inuit have also been reported to overkill 
resources (e.g., Burch 1994; Krupnik 1993a). Nor has the 
obligation to use all parts of the animals prevented wastes: 
narwhals have been hunted solely for their mattak and the ice 
cellars in Alaska have to be emptied of old meat before the new 
whaling season starts: ‘the old meat was simply thrown away 
into garbage pits or abandoned houses’ (Krupnik 
1993b:232).10 

Today, there is a large anthropological literature 
questioning this notion of the ‘noble savage’ (e.g., Broch 1977; 
Burch 1994; Ellen 1986; Redford 1991; Edgerton 1992; Conklin 
and Graham 1995; Kalland 2000; Sejersen 2000).!! A 
superficial dichotomy between western and non-western 
perceptions of nature tends to conceal more than it reveals. 
Thompson et al. (1990) and Douglas (1996) have—albeit using 
different terms—suggested another model providing four 
important environmental perceptions, each with its myths of 
nature and associated social organisations. The first is based on 


10 It can be argued that it was necessary to hoard meat for 
strategic reasons in an unpredictable environment with scarce 
resources. But it is noteworthy that beliefs encouraged—and still 
encourage—whalers to abandon the previous year’s meat before new 
provisions have been secured (cf. Turner 1990:43). 


11 The critique is partly empirical (there are many cases of 


depletion) and partly theoretical (if resources are not depleted, it may 
be as a result of low population density and simple technologies). 
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the view that nature is benign or robust.!2 Natural resources 
are seen as practically inexhaustible and exist to be exploited. 
What one individual catches therefore does not seriously affect 
others. Hence, this myth accords with an individualistic mode of 
behaviour. This notion has greatly informed marine resource 
management since the publication of Hugo Grotius'’ seminal 
Mare Liberum in 1609, although most professional resource 
managers today tend to take another view. A second myth 
(variously termed perverse or tolerant) also depicts nature as 
robust, but only within certain limits. Restrictions are necessary 
and the individual is therefore placed under control, with 
management seen as a careful balance of privileges and 
obligations (Sejersen 1998:223). In this instance, the 
institutional arrangements tend to be hierarchical. The third 
myth outlines nature as unpredictable or capricious. This is a 
somewhat fatalistic view of nature, whereby only luck brings 
success. Management, from an ecological point of view, 
becomes pointless, as natural fluctuations are beyond our 
influence and control. A final myth regards the sea as a fragile 
or ephemeral place, which can easily be ruined by pollution and 
over-exploitation. Hence, great care must be taken and the 
precautionary principle is mandatory. Collective actions 
between equals are called for to avoid a total global collapse. It 
is the favoured myth among many of the environmentalists, as 
will be shown further on. 

Such myths variously inform and legitimise resource use. 
Douglas argues that there can be no moral judgement between 
these values when it comes to how they serve adaptational 
arrangements. The myths represent preferences and 
assessments of the outside conditions and attitudes for 
achieving different kinds of results (Douglas 1996:90). But 
those who expect to find sealers and whalers firmly subscribing 
to one of the above myths will be disappointed. It is often 
claimed by others that fishermen—and most sealers and 
whalers must be included in this category, as we have argued— 
that is, they must believe in the ‘nature as robust’ myth, but the 
realities are much more complex. A multitude of per-ceptions 
seem to be at work on both sides of the North Atlantic. The 


12 The term ‘robust’ will be preferred here because the term 
‘benign’ conceals the fact that the sea can be a treacherous and 
dangerous environment. 
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diversity of views encompasses different emphases on the 
importance of human influence on animal presence, as well as 
different reasons for fluctuations in animal numbers. 

Some fishermen seem to be very fatalistic and feel that 
they only play a very small or even no role in the fluctuations 
occurring in the environment. This perception is often stated 
when they are on the lookout for mammals or searching for fish. 
Others place more emphasis on the role of human agency, and 
argue for environmental stability using concepts encountered in 
western discourses on sustainable development. For them, 
environmental and social stability is linked to the control of 
human activities and allocations of access to animals among 
different user groups. Many clearly see the necessity of 
implementing catch quotas, be it for marine mammals, fish, or 
molluscs, and even among fishermen, the opinion is that the 
quotas may be too high. Other fishermen may acknowledge the 
influence of human agency on the presence of animals, but 
believe that the richness of the sea can easily sustain extensive 
hunting and, in the long run, also pollution in certain cases. 
Over-fishing is impossible, at least using their technology. 
Usually, small-scale coastal fishers do not see themselves as the 
problem, but blame the large trawlers for threatening the ocean 
resources. Social scientists like James McGoodwin (1990) 
support that view. These different views have little in common 
with the perceptions of the environmental movement 
preoccupied with human excesses and ecosystem collapse. Few 
fishermen believe in this ‘nature as fragile’ myth, at least they 
don’t believe that they themselves could impact on the marine 
ecosystem to such an extent. But they fear industrial pollution, 
including that from Arctic oil installations and radioactive 
disposals, as well as from air— and sea—born pollutants from the 
south. High concentrations of heavy metals detected in marine 
mammals have added to this fear and have given substance to 
this myth. 

An important question relates to how hunters perceive the 
animals they encounter. In the discourse on sustainable 
development, the concept of ‘resource’ is important, as it 
involves a rather well-defined and demarcated ‘group’ of 
animals that can be quantified. In adopting this concept, 
fluctuations in observations may be used as indicators of 
fluctuations in populations, as such. The dominant discourse 
on sustainable development and management is reflected in the 
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rhetoric of many hunters and their organisations. Numerical 
concerns quite similar to those of biologists can undoubtedly be 
found among hunters and fishermen, but hunters seldom use 
well-defined and demarcated populations as a framework for 
understanding fluctuations in the presence of animals. 
Commonly, hunters do not work with this population concept; 
rather, they see animals as either present or not present (cf. 
Thomsen 1993). If they are not present where the hunters are, 
they must be elsewhere. The number of animals observed at one 
location is not believed to represent an index for the overall 
population. Hunters tend to refer to qualitative aspects that can 
influence the presence of animals: wind, ice, temperature, 
feeding conditions, noise, smell, boat traffic, fishing activity, and 
hunting. Although availability is not strictly associated with the 
idea of a population in numerical terms, hunters are well aware 
that fluctuations in animal numbers occur. Hunters talk about 
years where the number of animals, and especially the young 
ones, are decreasing due to natural (e.g., ice preventing optimal 
feeding) as well as anthropogenic causes (e.g., noise, boat 
traffic). 

This perception of a dynamic ecosystem also informs 
hunting strategies, for hunters must live with inherent 
unpredictability and arrange their lives accordingly. Hence their 
adaptation is adjusted to strategies for handling unpredictability 
(Maurstad 1994:34-35), which does not completely accord with 
any of the myths of nature outlined above. When there is plenty 
of prey, they may try to catch as much as they can in order to 
establish savings for possible bad periods to follow. In the Faroe 
Islands, it was not only regarded as laziness not to catch an 
animal when the opportunity arose, it was also sinful not to 
accept God's gift (Joensen 1988:3). In Greenland—where 
animals traditionally were considered active person-like beings 
who offered themselves to the hunter—it could be considered a 
sign of disrespect if one did not accept their generous offer. 

The complexity of environmental perceptions between and 
even within societies and cultures can be difficult to grasp using 
the same encompassing model. How are we to interpret these 
partly conflicting views on the nature of the sea? First, 
the sea carries symbolic value to all who are close to it. This 
means that there will be alternative meanings, some 
contradictory (as symbols often carry multiple meanings), some 
shared, others personal. It is equally important to recognize that 
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many statements about nature, even those representing the 
values of the speaker, are conceptualised. Thus, a religious 
discourse might include rather different ideas relating to nature 
than a discourse on current economic problems associated with 
fishing or hunting. Religious fishermen may refer to their duty 
of taking care of and using nature without excessive greed, 
whereas young whalers and sealers may tend to live with the 
myth of the sea as robust, tolerating excessive harvests without 
threatening the viability of marine stocks. Younger fishers are 
more prone than many older ones to express the notion that 
someone who works hard has the potential to become wealthy. 
Older fishers or hunters may more often think of the necessity 
to provide options for continued fishing for future generations, 
although, in Japan at least, old fishermen without heirs are 
accused of seeking short-term profit and not considering the 
future of the fisheries (Kalland 1981:143). It is therefore 
important to bear in mind that people are perfectly capable of 
holding seemingly conflicting models for action without 
suffering from deep frustrations, as long as these models are 
kept contextually apart (Boem 1989; Thompson 1993), and 
subject to change at any time. 

Hunters' perceptions of marine mammals are complex, 
contextual, and dynamic. But in general, marine resources are 
seen as robust in relation to a hunter’s own technology. When 
over-harvest occurs, this is thought to be caused by other 
people using different technologies, although the marine 
environment itself might be regarded, in some sense, as 
vulnerable and therefore easily polluted by outsiders. When 
resources disappear, it is usually attributed to nature's 
unpredictability (natural fluctuations), and bad luck. However, 
the perception held up by the ‘other’  side—the 
environmentalists— is strikingly different. 


The Environmental Movement’s 
Perception of Nature 


Environmental and animal welfare issues have emerged at the 


forefront on many political agendas in the Western world. Since 
the 1960s, the number of organisations and lobbyists dealing 
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with these issues has exploded,!$ reflecting a changing concern 
and focus in certain sectors of the opinion—forming public. It 
has often been claimed that the environmental movement was a 
‘grassroots’ response to widespread environmental degradation 
in the industrial world, which had reached such levels that the 
adverse effects on human beings themselves and the rest of 
nature could no longer be ignored. The early warnings were 
local disasters like mercury poisoning in Japan, oil spills in 
France, the UK and Alaska, and diseases caused by toxic 
discharges into the Love Canal (New York) and elsewhere. It 
soon became apparent that environmental degradation was 
widespread; birds over large areas were poisoned by DDT and 
other chemicals, nuclear testing threatened regional 
ecosystems, and most recently there has been a growing 
concern over depletion of the ozone layer, emission of 
greenhouse gases, and contamination of marine mammals by 
PCBs and heavy metals. Not only are the causes complex and 
varied, they are often poorly understood and open to diverse 
interpretations. Moreover, individuals value the environmental 
costs against the benefit of economic development differently, 
reflecting how they are themselves situated in the larger socio- 
economic web. One of the challenges of the environmental 
movement has been to unite as many voices as possible in a 
simple expression—a symbolic one that, in a condensed way, 
can present complicated issues in an easy-to-understand 
language for a global audience. Four such symbols have proved 
to have particular power: the seal, the whale, the elephant and 
the rainforest. Each of these symbols has been used in a larger 
discourse about ecological disaster, and each has played the 
role as a barometer of ecological change. This book considers 
only the first two of these symbols, the seal and the whale, both 
which have been given special status within the animal 
kingdom through well-orchestrated anti-hunting campaigns (cf. 
Chapter 6). 

Building on a critique of industrialisation, 
modernisation, and capitalism, the new environmental 
movement has formed a social and political movement that 
pushes for social change, which is backed by new green 
ideologies. Deep ecology and animal rights are key concepts of 


13 For a history of environmentalism see Pepper 1984; Nash 
1989; Jamison et al. 1990; Pearce 1991; Eckersley 1992; Dalton 1994. 
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the ‘green’ ideologies of the environmental movement; both are 
proposing radically new perspectives on human-nature and 
human-animal relationships. Deep ecology is a philosophy in 
which the planet is defined as one organism; its emphasis on 
biocentric egalitarianism urges us to respect all human and 
non-human individuals as parts of the whole (Wissenburg 
1993:5). This holistic and inclusive perspective proposes that 
all boundaries in the world should be torn down. Through the 
recognition of the equality of all things (man, animals, plants, 
stones), and a reintegration of the whole (planet), the 
philosophy offers a challenge to the modernist paradigm of 
science. The same holds true with the animal rights 
philosophy, which breaks down the boundaries (created by 
modernism) between species. An individual animal has an 
inherent right to life, and any deviation from this species 
egalitarianism is viewed as following a praxis based on 
speciesism (Singer 1975), a term associated with the terms 
racism and sexism and connoting firm boundaries and 
oppressive relationships. Both deep ecology and animal rights 
philosophies are advocating an egalitarian relationship 
between man and nature. But whereas deep ecology is 
ecocentric and system oriented (holistic), animal rights is 
zoocentric and individual oriented (atomic).1+ The move from 
an anthropocentric to an egalitarian position increases the 
sense of ecosystem fragility and fear of total collapse. Thus the 
ecological disaster can only be prevented by developing a new 
way of life, an alternative society and social consciousness, in 
which a harmonious relationship with the totality of nature is 
the most important value (Wissenburg 1993:5). 


14 These positions are often at odds with each other and one of 
the most influential animal rights philosophers depicts deep ecology as 
a main adversary of animal rights (Regan 1992:58-60). Whereas deep 
ecologists take a holistic view and are prepared to sacrifice the 
individual for the sake of the ecosystem, the animal rights orientation is 
atomistic in that it treats each individual animal in isolation. In the 
campaigns against sealing and whaling they seem to cooperate, 
however. 
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A Fragile Ecosystem 

For the new environmental movement, nature and the world 
itself is a fragile system and the notion of a robust environment 
makes little sense. This movement insists that egalitarian 
principles must be upheld in order to avoid destructive, anti- 
social, oppressive behaviours and institutions. Only by breaking 
down the boundaries between people (e.g., human rights), 
between man and animals (e.g., animal rights), and between 
man and the ecosystem (e.g., deep ecology) can the natural 
system be saved from a disaster. An apocalyptic scenario is 
perceived to be imminent, due to the destructive character of 
capitalism, egoistic frontier mentalities, and hierarchical socio- 
cultural structures. Industrial and capitalist activities and 
production—often perceived to be wrong and destructive per 
se—are singled out and targeted in these campaigns. If, for 
example, commercial elements are noted in indigenous peoples’ 
production systems (which is not difficult to note, cf’ Chapter 3), 
this is often perceived to be a legitimate basis for criticism and 
campaigns. 

Most environmental activists subscribe to the myth of 
fragile nature facing destruction in the wake of human use. The 
warnings range from several species becoming extinct every day, 
an ongoing loss of rain forests, a growing ozone hole, expanding 
deserts, and an exploding human population, to mention a few. 


But [these problems] are only the tip of the iceberg. Put 
them all together and add in the stories which never make 
the news, and you begin to see the hammering the world is 
taking from its huge and ever-growing human population. 
This hammering is cumulative...so that we are constantly 
accelerating the process of destruction (advertisement text 
by WWF reproduced in Jamison 1996:237). 


Prophesies of doom and total collapse that colour the 
perception of many environmentalists are heard globally. The 
fear of a doomed future is spreading, and we are told that the 
risks are real. Some environmental organisations (e.g., 
Worldwatch Institute) have become ‘risk managers’ that seek to 
control, monitor, and document the risks. But this agenda 
invites two problems. First, perceptions and acceptance of risk 
vary across cultures and within populations (Douglas and 
Wildavsky 1983). What is perceived as risk is always open to 
manipulation and contestation, and one may ask, as does 
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Yearley (1991:49), whether there needs to be an objective 
problem at all in order to launch an environmental campaign. 
As pointed out by Kitsuse and Spector (1981:201, quoted by 
Yearley 1991:50): The existence of social problems depends on 
the continued existence of groups and agencies that define 
some condition as a problem and attempt to do something 
about it.’ Second, through their preoccupation with risks, these 
organizations promote the perception of collapse. In 1992, 
Greenpeace initiated a campaign called ‘Save the Last Whales’ 
thereby insinuating that all whale populations were on the 
brink of extinction. The World Wildlife Fund (WWF) launched a 
similar campaign slogan ‘SOS Save the Whale.’ The urgent need 
to act to stop the progression toward collapse is not only a 
powerful engine in the commitment of activists; it is also an 
important fundraiser. 


Demonstration outside the IWC meeting in Glasgow, 1992. 
Photo courtesy A. Kalland. 
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For such scenarios, sustainability is associated with 
severe restrictions, human restraint, and preferably non- 
consumptive use of nature. Hunting should be stopped and 
large areas set aside as untouchable reserves (the Southern 
Ocean Sanctuary and Indian Ocean Sanctuary are examples). 
Commercial whaling is considered an industry out of control 
and never to be trusted. In this view, commercial whaling and 
sustainability are incompatible. 


It is not yet possible to control commercial whaling. ... If 
the proposed [Southern Ocean] sanctuary is not declared 
and a large-scale resumption of commercial whaling 
occurs within the next few years, virtually unlimited 
markets for whale meat would be opened... The whalers 
have no respect for protected species. The numerous 
minke whales in this area would be at risk... (IFAW 
1994:5). 


From this point of view, the generation of scientific knowledge 
which aims to guide the management of whaling is not to be 
trusted because it will serve the interests of the industry, and 
the whaling nations are allegedly already preparing to 
circumvent the rules (IFAW 1994). Generally, organisations 
such as the International Fund for Animal Welfare (IFAW) have 
little trust in management institutions, whether science- or 
user-based (e.g., sealers and whalers). In any case, IFAW 
argues, although ‘good science can provide some (and it is only 
some) of the information as to whether an activity can occur, it 
cannot answer the crucial question as to whether the activity 
should occur’ (IFAW 1994:5, emphasis in original). Although not 
all groups share this negative attitude toward science—some 
have indeed put great faith in it (Yearley 1991)—there has been 
a tendency to deviate from an environmental discourse to one 
based on animal welfare or animal rights as soon as science 
indicates that some species can be hunted sustainably (Kalland 
1993b, 1998). Hence, management becomes a question of 
curtailing, rather than regulating, use. Nature is considered 
fragile and subject to human encroachment, and the knowledge 
generated by scientists is not thorough enough to strengthen it. 
As a consequence, extreme precaution becomes the main 
principle behind proposed management regulations; any doubts 
must default to the benefit of nature. 
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All doubt and uncertainty about the state of each 
population must be taken into account in a way that gives 
the benefit of the doubt to the whales. The less the amount 
and quality of the information on a population, the lower 
the level of catch that will be allowed (WWF nd.:1). 


When scientific advice and investigations are considered 
doubtful and inadequate, it is better to curtail activities in 
nature (like sealing and whaling) altogether. People must make 
some sacrifices; we are told in a Danish Greenpeace magazine: 


. now, it is important for us...to listen to the signals 
which the earth emits. It is clearly a cry for help! We 
pollute our earth where the grain has to grow, we pollute 
the sea where the fish live, and we ruin the air, which we 
have to breathe. The number of animals continues to 
shrink. Not only because we kill them, but because we 
destroy their habitats. How much can nature tolerate 
before it collapses? ... In order to stop the vicious cycle we 
are part of, we must all make a sacrifice by abstaining 
from some of the things which demand that we take so 
much from nature that it is unable to survive (Miller 
1986:36; authors’ translation). 


The Environmental Investigation Agency (EIA) warns us that an 
‘intensifying global onslaught of human-induced mortalities 
directly threatens all cetacean species with absolute extinction 
within the next century’ (EIA 1994:2). The risk of human 
activities, and an urgency to protect the remaining cetaceans 
are moved to the forefront. Action to stop whaling is needed 
now, and there is ‘No Time to Waste,’ as a Greenpeace slogan 
informs us, if we are to save the whales, which are all 
considered to be on the brink of extinction. 


Benign Animals 

One reason for the success of the campaigns against sealing 
and whaling is that some seal and whale populations 
undoubtedly have been depleted. This is particularly true 
regarding some whale species whose populations were reduced 
to a small remnant of their earlier size. However, it is important 
to mention that the most endangered whale species were 
protected before the anti-whaling organizations were 
established. Similarly, stocks of harp seals off the Canadian 
east coast have, at times, been severely reduced in size, but 
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were recovering due to strict regulations before the anti-sealing 
campaign was launched. Concern for sustainable use of these 
resources can therefore not fully account for the success of the 
campaigns against sealing and whaling. The question remains: 
why do so many people spend so much time, energy, and 
money to ‘save’ non-endangered seals and whales, rather than 
to save endangered bats, for example. 

Preferential attitudes in modern society, which are said to 
exist toward large (Kellert 1988) and seemingly juvenile animals 
(Lorentz 1981; Lawrence 1986) may contribute to large whales 
and seal pups becoming likely candidates for special attention. 
There are undoubtedly other factors that work to the same end. 
In order to understand this, it is helpful to analyse the symbolic 
significance of the medium through which they move. 

First, seals and whales are animals to which symbolic 
importance can easily be ascribed. To most _ peoples’ 
understanding, mammals usually have four legs and walk on 
land. However, seals and whales are mammals that live in the 
sea and have fins or flippers rather than legs. Unlike fish, they 
breathe air, suckle their young, and have no scales. Whales, 
living entirely in the sea, are particularly difficult to define and 
have, in many parts of the world, been classified with fishes. In 
old Norse society, founded on Catholic principles, whales could 
be eaten on Fridays and during Lent like fish, whereas seals 
could usually not be eaten at those times. Today, whale meat in 
Norwegian supermarkets is sold at the fish rather than at the 
meat section, and sealing and whaling are managed by the 
Ministry of Fisheries and not by the Ministry of the 
Environment that manages other forms of hunting. Seals and 
whales are thus in some ways difficult to fit into our cognitive 
maps, and according to Douglas (1966), it is precisely such 
animals that become the object of myths and taboos. Seals and 
whales form anomalous categories of animals, and because they 
do not fit into our common categories of mammals and fish, 
they are ‘betwixt and between’ (Kalland 1993a). 

Second, seals and whales move in salt water. We know 
very little about what is going on in the oceans, which endows 
them with mystery and opens them to myth creation (Palsson 
1991:95; Kalland and Moeran 1992:7-8). Moreover, the ocean— 
consisting largely of salt and water, which are both important 
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purifying agents used in religious rites throughout the world— 
becomes the symbol of purity.15 In a sense, sea mammals 
inhabit what can be perceived as ‘wilderness,’ or lost paradises. 
This image of wilderness is further enhanced in polar regions 
with their vast areas of white (pure) ice, seemingly untouched 
by people. Salt water has other special qualities, for all human 
beings started their lives in a uterus, submerged in this kind of 
fluid; salty water is therefore indispensable for human 
existence. Some have speculated that peoples’ attitudes to seals 
and whales reflect an unconscious memory of, and yearning for, 
life in the mother's womb (Grof 1980-1985:142; Lynge 1990:60). 
But despite having lived our first months in water, we are 
unable to swim like a whale. Without technological aids such as 
diving gear and submarines, we are confined to life on land. 
Human beings may harbour a feeling of envy toward seals and 
whales, as there is a feeling of envy toward birds for being able 
to move freely in the skies. 

Humpback whales seem to be especially fascinating in 
this respect, bridging the realms of sea and air. The humpback 
is able to breach, waving its long flippers like wings. 
Greenpeace’s inflatable humpback has been flown in anti- 
whaling demonstrations around the world, and countless 
‘humpback whales’ fly through the air in Japanese 
advertisements, often carrying children on their backs. The 
flying whale is also a topic in Heathcote Williams’ poems, and in 
one he links the unrestricted lives of whales, birds, and humans 
in the womb, thus giving credence to the claim that we yearn for 
life in the mother’s womb: 


Whales play, in an amniotic paradise. 

Their light minds shaped by buoyancy, unrestricted by 
gravity, 

Somersaulting, 

Like angels, or birds; 

Like our own lives, in the womb. 

(Williams 1988:12) 


15 Hence, when the Danish chemical company Brgste ‘bought’ a 
sperm whale from the World Wildlife Fund (WWF) in order to improve 
its green image, the company identified the whale as ‘Breste's pioneer 
whale loves pure salt water’ (Brastes pionerhval elsker rent saltvand). 
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Various environmental and animal rights groups have 
skilfully played on our predispositions toward seals and whales, 
because it is precisely our positive leanings toward these 
animals which forms the basis for their success in constructing 
sealers and whalers as enemies of nature and, by extension, 
enemies of everything that is good. One way to do this is to 
bring traits from several species together to create one image. 
This process is most readily observed in the case of whales. 
Whale protectionists tend to talk about the whale (in the 
singular), thereby masking the great variety that exists in size, 
behaviour and abundance between the approximately 80 
species of cetaceans. By lumping together traits found in a 
number of species, a powerful image of a ‘superwhale’ is created 
(Kalland 1993a). We are told that the whale is the largest animal 
on earth (this applies to the blue whale but not to the harbour 
porpoise which is the size of a man); that the whale has the 
largest brain on earth (the sperm whale, but the brain is small 
compared to the size of the animal); that the whale has a large 
brain-to-body-weight ratio (true for bottlenose dolphins but not 
for blue whales); that the whale sings nicely (the humpback 
whale); that the whale runs nurseries (some dolphins); that the 
whale is friendly (the gray whale); that the whale is endangered 
(the blue and right whales), that the whale is intelligent (some 
dolphins), and so on. By talking about the whale, an image of a 
single whale possessing all these traits—whose validity is often 
questionable—emerges. The same strategy can also be seen at 
work in regard to seals. The protectionists seldom make 
distinctions between the many different species of pinnipeds 
and ‘the [anti-sealing] campaign deliberately confused the 
brown Pribilof fur seals and the white harp seals because the 
white seals were more appealing’ (Manning 1989:220). The 
endangerment of one species, e.g., the monk seal, is used to 
legitimate the protection of other, non-endangered species. 

Seals and whales are given human traits as well; they are 
anthropomorphized. As we have already argued, 
anthropomorphism is a common way to draw animals into the 
moral circle of humanity; this philosophy is not restricted to 
environmentalists and animal rights advocates. But unlike in 
many hunting cultures, where animals through 
anthropomorphism are brought into a reciprocal relationship 
with the hunters, this latter form seeks to curb such relations 
by turning the animals into a privileged non-resource position. 
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The anti-sealing campaign is a case in point. Here, a powerful 
image of a ‘baby seal’ was created. With its round face, big eyes, 
short limbs and clumsy movement and by rhetorically using the 
term ‘baby seal’ rather than ‘seal pup,’ the juvenile seal has an 
immediate appeal to many protectionists. The white coat of the 
newborn harp seal underlines its innocence, a theme played 
upon in a French cinema advertisement picturing a small child 
under a white fur being clubbed to death by a sealer (Einarsson, 
personal communication). The anti-sealing campaign was 
successful in closing down the whitecoat hunt in the 1980s and 
thus removing these animals from the category of resources. As 
we saw in Chapter 2, Canada and Norway have not yet resumed 
the whitecoat hunt. 

The process of anthropomorphisation has _ probably 
progressed further with whales than with any other wild animal. 
The whales are depicted as living in societies similar to our own. 
They belong to a ‘whale nation’ (cf Williams 1988) where they 
live in ‘families’ rather than in pods (e.g., Cousteau and Paccalet 
1988:191). The ‘superwhale’ is endowed with all the qualities we 
would like to see in our fellow humans: kindness, caring, 
playfulness. While commercialisation has penetrated most 
human relations, whales are depicted as the guardians of old 
values. The superwhale allegedly cares for the sick and dying, 
while people in the urbanized western world pay hospitals and 
old people's homes to take care of ageing relatives, thus 
removing the sick and dying from sight. Ours is a death-denying 
society (Lawrence 1986:53). Moreover, the superwhales take 
care of each other’s calves, running nurseries (Watson 1985:41). 
Not only do they care for their own kind, time and time again, 
tales of whales rescuing humans are told. Men and women 
might also have behaved nobly, but that was in the past. Today 
money rules, and urbanites carry with them a nagging bad 
conscience for not taking care of aging parents and for not 
giving the children the attention they need. Whale society has 
become a metaphor for the lost human paradise or utopian 
world and caring for whales has become a metaphor for 
kindness, for being ‘good.’ Sea mammals are used to classify 
people; they have been turned into totems. 


Totemization 


It has been argued that there is a growing tendency in modern 
society to treat certain animals as totems, a practice which 
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might be caused by modern man's need to compensate for being 
alienated from nature or, as Menninger (1951) points out, by 
his/her inability to satisfy social and emotional, including 
sexual, cravings in company with fellow human beings. 
However, our objective here is not to analyse the possible 
psychological basis behind our chosen totems, but rather to 
analyse how certain animals are made into powerful symbols. 

Totemism represents first of all a taxonomic principle 
where nature is used as a model for classifying people. In the 
words of Levi-Strauss: 


[t]he homology [the totemic institutions] evoked is not 
between social groups and natural objects but between the 
differences which manifest themselves on the level of 
groups on the one hand and that of species on the other 
(Levi-Strauss 1966:115). 


Seals and whales are more effective totems for the 
environmental and animal rights groups in their attempt to 
divide humankind into good and bad people than would be, for 
example, endangered bats and hedgehogs, partly because these 
anti-hunting issues make it easy to isolate small groups of 
culprits—e.g., sealers and whalers—confined to the margins of a 
few countries. Moreover, seals and whales both invite us to 
focus on certain dramatic events, well-defined in time and space 
(short hunts on the ice floes and IWC-meetings, respectively), 
which make them attractive to the media and turn the events 
into tournaments of value (Appadurai 1986; cf. next chapter). 
However, these well-defined events are used creatively to 
present a narrative exceeding the specific event. Sealers and 
whalers become unwilling protagonists in a narrative about 
human greed, ignorance and the dark sides of human nature. 
By anthropomorphizing marine mammals, environmentalists 
and animal rights advocates are actually turning hunters of 
these animals into inhumane beasts. 

Hence, hunters are portrayed as the animals’ opposite. 
Seals and whales are depicted as ‘lovely,’ ‘gentle,’ ‘peaceful,’ 
graceful,’ ‘magnificient,’ ‘delightful,’ ‘beautiful,’ ‘playful,’ ‘loyal,’ 
‘innocent,’ and so on. The list of positively valued characteristics 
can be extended almost endlessly. ‘Whales and dolphins are 
one-dimensional beings. They are only positive! writes Paul 
Spong (1992:25), who brought the anti-whaling issue into 
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Greenpeace (Brown and May 1991:32). The hunters are, on the 
other hand ‘cruel,’ ‘brutal,’ ‘reckless,’ ‘barbaric,’ ‘greedy,’ 
‘savage,’ ‘sadistic,’ and so forth. They are ‘poachers’ and ‘pirates’ 
engaged in ‘evil’ and ‘criminal’ activities ‘defying’ international 
law. In this rhetoric, whales are ‘assassinated’ in what amounts 
to ‘genocide’ (Sanderson 1991:6-7). D'Amato and Chopra 
(1991:27) suggest that whalers are more likely to commit 
genocide of ‘inferior’ human beings, and the World Society for 
the Protection of Animals suggests that children exposed to 
hunting activities more likely will show violent, criminal 
behaviour toward others (WSPA 1988). One expression that 
emphasizes the contrast between peaceful, innocent whales and 
savage whalers, comes from Brian Davies, the founder of 
IFAW.!° In his words, Faroese pilot whaling is... 


...a savage harvest ... the most brutal festival you can 
imagine. Peaceful pilot whales are herded together and 
then lured close to land through their loyalty to a captured 
comrade from their pod or family group. And there they are 
simply hacked to death.’ (Davies 1985:1: Underlines as in 
original, italics added.) 


The above quote brings to light yet another aspect of the 
rhetoric, namely how the animals are put to death. Some of the 
more moderate organizations claim that whaling methods are 
inhumane’ and not worthy of ‘civilized’ nations. Some—and in 
this, the mass media seems to take the lead—think that the 
crueller the slaughter can be depicted, the better. Sealing has 
been called ‘one of the most senseless and horrendous 
slaughters in modern times’ (Mowat 1990:144), and harp seals 
are claimed to be ‘skinned alive’ and ‘literally tortured’ and their 


16 In all fairness, it should be stressed that not all anti-whalers 
partake in this rhetoric. The president of the Whale and Dolphin 
Conservation Society, Roger Payne (1991:22), for example, asks his 
colleagues to stop accusing all whalers of cruelty, and Robbins Barstow 
apologized for insulting remarks made by British politicians and others 
at a ‘Save the Whale’ rally in Glasgow in connection with the IWC 
meeting there in 1992. One of the politicians was Tony Banks (MP, 
Labour and later [2003] U.K. minister of sport) who suggested that ‘if 
indeed these people [i.e., whalers and their supporters] want something 
exotic to eat, they should try eating each other rather than eating the 
whales.’ 
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babies ‘slain in a gruesome manner’ (Herscovici 1985:97, 
quoting from Bernhard Grzimek's Animal Life Encyclopedia 
1972). ‘Gentle’ minke whales are allegedly left ‘to thrash around 
for hours in its death throes’ (Daily Mirror, June 25, 1992, p.30), 
while the Faroese whalers ‘smash gaffs into the flesh’ of the pilot 
whales. Beasts are made to look like gentle human beings, while 
hunters are made out to be beasts. 

Using a war metaphor, mankind is separated into ‘good’ 
and ‘bad’ people. To Brian Davies, the seal hunt ‘had all the 
elements of a continuing allegory of man against nature, of good 
and evil’ (Mowat 1990:150). In the worldview of the 
protectionists, the positive qualities ascribed to animals are 
extended to people who ‘defend’ them and ‘fight’ against the 
‘bad’ hunters and their supporters. Through this process of 
polarization, the protectionists create a totemic dichotomy of 
mankind, with seals or whales as totems for themselves and 
with money as the totem for the hunters (Kalland 1993a). 


protectionists : hunters 
animal : money 
nature : man-made objects 
subsistence : commercialism 
traditional : modern 
civilized : uncivilized 
good : bad 


(Kalland 1993a) 


One of the oppositions in this scheme is that between the 
civilized and uncivilized. Hunters are uncivilized, and caring 
about whales has become a mark of personal and societal 
maturity (Scheffer 1991:19) and a qualification for membership 
in the ‘world community’ (Fuller 1991:2). These issues provide a 
way to satisfy people's demands for being ‘civilized’ members of 
the ‘global village.’ 

Another important opposition is that between subsistence 
and commercial interests, as hunting seems to be particularly 
revolting if it is undertaken for commerce. Protectionists 
repeatedly stress that the products from seals and whales reach 
a commercial market of ‘uxury’ items, e.g., fur-coats, penis 
aphrodisiacs, and meals ‘at expensive Japanese restaurants.’ 
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Apparently, commercial activities and luxury are not compatible 
with the image of the Garden of Eden, or the wilderness where 
the animals are hunted. Only innocent people ‘living in 
nature—i.e., indigenous peoples (often understood as 
uncivilized and primitive)—can therefore exploit these animals 
without distorting the totemic scheme, and they can only do so 
using ‘authentic’ means and behaving ‘traditionally,’ which 
means that they can hunt seal and whales as long as the 
products do not enter the commercial market (cf. Chapter 3).!” 

By turning animals into totems, people come ‘under a 
sacred obligation ... not to kill or destroy their totem and 
avoid eating its flesh’ (Freud 1960:2). Although this 
prohibition is not absolute or universal in totemism 
(Durkheim 1976), protecting seals and whales has become the 
most sacred duty of many people. Unlike in traditional totemic 
societies—as found among the aborigines in Australia and 
native North Americans where prohibitions extend only to the 
group with that particular totem, and unlike the Hindus who 
in no way try to impose the prohibitions of killing and eating 
cows on the rest of mankind—western animal protectionists 
seek to make the prohibition universal. It can be argued that 
in their zeal they continue a form of western cultural 
imperialism initiated by Christian missionaries. It is the 
merger of totemism and cultural imperialism that has turned, 
for example, whaling into a national symbol in some of the 
protectionists’ target societies. The symbolic significance (as a 
totem or a national symbol) of marine mammals has had a 
significant impact on the development and implementation of 
management regimes. It has succeeded in challenging human, 
economic, and scientific considerations to a great extent, as 
will be examined in the next chapter. 


17 The demand for authencity is nicely expressed by Barbara 
Castle, a British member of Parliament, who addressed the arguments 
of indigenous peoples in the following way: ‘do not give us the story 
about the indigenous people’s culture. Their culture was ruined two 
centuries ago by the Hudson (sic) Bay Company (Speech in the 
European Parliament February 14th, 1989). 
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Management of Marine 
Mammal Hunting 


with Mats Ris 


Considering the wide variances in peoples’ perceptions of nature 
in general and marine mammals in particular (cf previous 
chapter), it should not be any surprise that the management of 
marine mammal hunting is a highly contested issue. At the crux 
of the debate is the issue of for whom these animals are to be 
managed, if they are to be managed at all, and (from the Inuit 
perspective) whether, in reality, animals can be managed by 
human agency. 

There are three dominant views on this issue. The 
traditional view is that whales and seals are natural renewable 
resources and that such biological resources can be utilized (i.e., 
hunted) sustainably if managed through appropriate scientific 
advice and regulatory measures. The animals are in general 
viewed as nobody's property until spotted and hunted; labour 
invested in their capture turns the animals into private 
property. The concepts ‘sustainable use’ and ‘conservation’ 
figure importantly in the rhetoric of those who argue for such 
consumptive utilization of marine mammals. This is the general 
view among sealing and whaling nations today and is reflected 
in research programmes and legislative thinking (Anderson et al. 
1987; Hoel 1990). 

This view has been challenged from two closely related 
directions, which both attempt to redefine property rights to 
marine mammals, and to whales in particular. The most radical 


1 This does not necessarily mean that the hunter is free to 
dispose of the animal as he sees fit. There are widely held norms which 
give others access to the products of the hunt (cf: Chapter 3), to the 
extent that Inuit whalers in Alaska and Canada deny that the catch is 
their exclusive property: ‘the Eskimos believe that the whale belong not 
only to the crew who lands the whale, but to all the community as 
intended by the power that runs life in this world’ (Marie Adams, 
Barrow, quoted in Freeman et al. 1998:55). 
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position is that of animal rights, which argues that marine 
mammals are not resources at all. Whales should not be used 
for any human need, however benign this may appear. Referring 
to whales, Jamieson and Regan (1985:101) claim that {the 
whales] are not here for us to study, or to watch or to play with.’ 
Or, as expressed in an advertisement in The New York Times (10 
May, 1984): Whales are not the property of the wealthy whaling 
industry, they belong to themselves and to the Earth.’ Whales 
simply cannot be owned; the term ‘property’ is, in this view, a 
misconception. 

Less radical are those who have developed an alternative 
view of the usefulness of marine mammals, especially cetaceans 
(CCS 1983; Barstow 1986). They argue for ‘non—’ or ‘low-— 
consumptive’ utilization, defined by one of its advocates as ‘any 
use of cetacean resources which does not involve the deliberate 
killing or critical harming of whales’ (Barstow 1986:155-156).? 
In this view, marine mammals are regarded as resources that 
can be utilized, but for fundamentally different purposes and in 
different ways than was historically believed. Those who 
advocate for low-consumptive utilization of marine mammals 
consider them—particularly whales—as the ‘common heritage of 
mankind,’ i.e., whales belong to everyone and should therefore 
be managed by global institutions. 

It is easy to see that the view based on the ideology of 
sustainable use of natural resources is at odds with animal 
rights advocates, but there need not a priori be a conflict 
between consumptive and low-consumptive utilization of marine 
mammals. Whaling could co-exist with coffee-table picture 
books, marine theme parks, and whale watching. However, in 
practice the positions are incompatible. Whereas those who 
argue for sustainable use invariably aim at conservation, 
defined in the report Caring for the Earth as ‘the management of 


2 Strictly speaking, a distinction should be made between ‘low’ 
and ‘non’ consumptive utilization of marine mammals. There is a 
continuum from fully non-consumptive use, such as writing novels or 
composing songs about them, to ecotourism and theme parks that 
make considerable intrusion on the animals’ life. Non-consumptive 
utilization is compatible with the animal rights position whereas low- 
consumptive utilization is not. Despite this, advocates of animal rights 
and low-consumptive use collaborate closely in anti-whaling campaigns 
(see below). 
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human use of organisms or ecosystems to ensure such use is 
sustainable’ (IUCN et al. 1991:210), the advocates of low- 
consumptive use almost as invariably aim at total protection 
(alternatively termed preservation). They have therefore more in 
common with the animal rights advocates, although the two 
approaches are ideologically quite different. Those supporting 
low-consumptive use are closer to an anthropocentric view— 
seals and whales are for people to manage and enjoy—whereas 
the protectionist position is based on an ecocentric view in 
which nature is given rights and has intrinsic value. In practice 
however, the two discourses are intertwined and they are both 
strongly opposed to any form of commercial hunting of marine 
mammals—in some cases to all forms of consumptive use for 
whatever reason. Their proponents work closely together to have 
sealing and whaling banned, and for this reason, these two 
approaches are considered together in this analysis. 

The above differences of opinion have important 
implications for the management of marine mammal use or 
hunting. The call for low-consumptive utilization of marine 
mammals ‘for the benefit of mankind’ has turned a variety of 
interest groups into stakeholders now claiming full participation 
in the management of marine mammal use. People, who for 
generations have made a living by hunting pinnipeds and 
cetaceans in the North Atlantic, are no longer the sole claimants 
to these resources. This process of redefining marine mammals 
from being no one's property and an open access resource into 
everybody's property, is accompanied by calls for global control 
with everyone having the same right to participate in the 
management—whether one happens to live in Greenland or 
land-locked Austria or Switzerland. 

It is a widely held notion that ‘everybody's property is 
nobody's property’ (e.g., Ciriacy-Wantrup and Bishop 1975), but 
such a notion ignores that property—and ownership—involves a 
relationship among people. It is a relation of power, where a 
person, or a group of people, can exclude others from the benefit 
of using a resource and can sanction encroachment. In a 
nobody's property’ situation there will be no restriction on 
access, as nobody will attempt to exclude anybody else. There is 
no property right in the resource; there is no social relation, so 
to speak. In an ‘everybody's property’ situation the case is 
different. The group of owners does not attempt to exclude 
outsiders (as everyone is inside) but rather, at regulating 
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members’ use. The situation is similar to a common property 
situation (see below); and the difference is one of scale. The 
crucial factor here is institutions. In order to establish property 
right in a resource, it is necessary to impose some sort of 
political jurisdiction over the resource (Buck 1989:132); there 
must be institutionalised ways of regulating access to these 
resources among its members. Thus, it is not sufficient to claim 
that marine mammals are a global resource; there must be 
agreed-upon institutions to manage access to or use of these 
resources. To turn a resource into ‘everybody’s property’ 
therefore requires both a notion of a ‘common heritage of 
mankind’ and an institutional framework that eliminates 
external alternatives for its use. The case of whales and the IWC, 
as will be argued in this chapter, goes a long way in that 
direction. 


Common Pool Resources 


The classification living, renewable, natural resources, which 
this book addresses, to a great extent belong to a category to 
which no specific user-group or nation-state today can claim 
exclusive right or title. Such resources are often referred to as 
‘common pool resources’ or simply ‘the commons,’ reserving the 
use of the term ‘common property’ to various systems of access 
to and control of resources (Ostrom 1986). Here, the concept 
can be understood as ‘a class of resources for which exclusion is 
difficult and joint use involves substractability’ (Feeny et al. 
1990:3), i.e., living renewable resources that are not privately 
owned and which, in one way or another, are being used by 
humans to meet demands for food, fuel, fodder, house building, 
and so on. In the North Atlantic context, such common pool 
resources consist of fish, whales, seals, and other riches in the 
oceans as well as wild plants, birds, and terrestrial animals. 
When referring to an institution used to regulate or 
manage utilization of such common pool resources, the term 
‘regime’ is often used. That term is understood to be a system of 
government or administration. In the larger international 
context, however, the concern lies rather in the absence of 
government and therefore the development of cooperative rules, 
as there is no central enforcing power (Vogler 1995:22). This 
also applies in the case of access to some typically local 
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resources in remote regions. In this book, the term ‘regime’ is 
used according to the definition given by Young and Osherenko: 


Regimes are social institutions composed of agreed-upon 
principles, norms, rules, and decision-making procedures 
that govern the interactions of actors in specific areas. 
They are the rules of the game that determine the 
character of recognized social practices. Whereas some 
international institutions are broad and encompassing (for 
example, the international economic order), most regimes 
deal with a limited set of well-defined activities or a specific 
geographical area of interest to some subset of the 
members of international society (Young and Osherenko 
1993:1). 


Common property regimes serve some critical functions in 
local communities, and Berkes and Farvar (1989:11-13) have, 
perhaps in somewhat idealized terms, summarized these under 
five headings: (1) livelihood security, as the user—groups in the 
community are meant to have guaranteed access to a vital 
resource and therefore the opportunity of meeting their basic 
needs, including sharing food and other benefits; (2) conflict 
resolution, as rules mutually agreed upon by all members of a 
user-group provides an efficient means of reducing and solving 
casual conflicts within the group; (3) mode of production, as local 
resource use often represents a common culture, knowledge, 
and rules with regard to the resource and thus serves as a 
cultural interface between the individual and the community as 
well as between the community and the society at large, thus 
forming a system fundamentally different from industrial modes 
of production; (4) resource conservation, as local emphasis is on 
taking what is needed for households, and sanctioning against 
excessive individual gain from a local resource and against 
accumulation of surplus; and (5) ecological sustainability, as it 
has frequently been argued that communal property systems 
deserve credit for many of the resources which have remained 
productive through generations of use. However, it must be 
stressed that in many of these community-based institutions, it 
is the relationship between the resource and the resource-user 
population that is being managed, rather than the resource 
itself. 

Throughout most parts of the circumpolar regions, the 
commons are of a special kind. They constitute both ocean and 
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land resources, where the riches often consist of highly 
migratory animal species and fresh water resources, and where 
access to these resources traditionally has been ‘open’ compared 
to the exclusive access of the commons found on, for example, 
the European mainland. In the case of ocean resources, the 
term ‘global commons’ is often used. It covers not only a large 
variety of different and geographically widespread resources— 
from non-renewable resources, such as oil, gas, or minerals, to 
renewable and highly migratory resources, such as fish and 
marine mammals—but is also subject to extensive international 
cooperation and regulation through various treaties and 
agreements. 

However, to many resource economists and ecologists, the 
term commons implies open access with no restrictions other 
than legal ones, whereas most social scientists consider that 
culture regulates resource access and user rights. Among social 
scientists, actions are seen as being cultural and contextual, 
and they change when socio-cultural relations are transformed. 
For many economists and ecologists, their understanding of 
human use of common pool resources appears to be largely 
characterized by a perceived inevitable collapse of natural 
resources and regimes, owing to such pressures as a growing 
human population, technological innovation, and the nature of 
human economic motives and behaviour. Here, the term Homo 
economicus is often used to describe members of a society who 
are concerned only with their own narrow self interest and are 
ignorant or unconcerned with the consequences of satisfying 
this desire. In the contemporary debate, the most popular and 
cited explanation of the relationship between Homo economicus 
and the inevitable collapse of natural resources is a parable 
known as ‘the tragedy of the commons’ a designation coined by 
biologist Garrett Hardin (1968). 

In short, the parable, which borrows from the conclusions 
of fishery economists Gordon (1954) and Scott (1955), argues 
that natural resources held in common constitute a social trap, 
which inevitably develops when individuals base their decisions 
on what they believe will benefit them individually in the short 
term, but at the same time, they create a situation which is 
counter-productive to the entire community, including 
themselves: Freedom in a commons brings ruin to all’ (Hardin 
1968:1244). Hardin uses his allegory on a range of natural 
resources, including those in the marine environment: 
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The oceans of the world continue to suffer from the 
survival of the philosophy of the commons. Maritime 
nations still respond automatically to the shibboleth of the 
freedom of the seas.’ Professing to believe in the 
‘inexhaustible resources of the oceans,’ they bring species 
after species of fish and whales closer to extinction (Hardin 
1968:1245). 


The solution to the ‘tragedy of the commons,’ as offered by 
Hardin, is some system of enforcement agreed upon by the 
majority of the people concerned, such as taxation or human 
population control, or a system of transforming the commons 
into either private or state-controlled property. 

Hardin’s thesis has not been left unattended by the 
scientific community; it has become the starting point for an 
extensive discussion on various problems associated with the 
commons. It even appears to have become the dominant 
paradigm in the contemporary academic and _ political 
assessment of common property issues and has been 
implemented in the formulation of many development 
programmes around the world (Bromley and Cernea 1989). 
However, it has also been challenged for being flawed in its 
formulation and implications for management policies. It has, 
for example, been criticized for confusing the nature of common 
property with free, open access to resources, ignoring the 
existence of successful communal management practices, and 
failing to consider the importance of culture and kinship in 
effecting sustainability in resource use (e.g., Stillman 1975; Cox 
1985; McCay and Acheson 1987). Despite Hardin’s belief that 
the solution to ‘the tragedy of the commons’ is either private 
ownership or state control of natural resources, many examples 
of successful communal management of the commons outside 
the control of private or state interests are known from the 
common property literature (e.g., Feeny et al. 1990; Ostrom 
1990). It has also been criticized for being an ideology of free 
enterprise capitalism, representing a narrow, pessimistic, and 
instrumental view of human behaviour, as well as an 
oversimplification of complicated issues. The analysis focuses so 
exclusively on the individual that it is unable to consider 
collective moral concerns (Vogler 1995:13-14). Furthermore, it 
can be argued that the model implicitly takes for granted the 
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belief that only governments can solve resource degradation by 
bringing these issues under more state control, legislation, and 
strict scientific management. 

The notion of ‘the tragedy of the commons’ has been used 
frequently in the public debate to describe sealing and whaling 
as inherently destructive—images that are supported with 
matching images of the sealers and whalers. Several 
participants in the debate, both scholars and lobbyists, have 
expressed a range of ideas in this field (Mowat 1972; Abbey 
1990; Holt 1991; Day 1992; Greenpeace 1992, to mention only 
a few). In this respect, a common suggestion among economists 
and ecologists is to solve the ‘tragedy’ of whaling through 
privatisation schemes applied to whale resources. Majewski 
(1987), for example, argues that the ‘problem’ with the whales is 
not that whalers are particularly greedy, but that the framework 
of property rights within which they operate is deficient. Since 
whales are not privately owned, ‘everyone has the incentive to 
exploit them to extinction before someone else does.’ According 
to this theory, the establishment of private property rights would 
be the logical solution; all the while recognizing the problem of 
the enforcement of such rights. In practice, the allocation of 
private whales could be settled at international auctions, where 
anyone interested, including whale protectionists, can bid for 
the whales (Majewski 1987). 

Thus, applying the idea of ‘the tragedy of the commons’ to 
the whaling issue seems to provide the public debate with a 
notion that is quite simple in its formulation and easy for the 
non-specialist to understand. The parable has therefore been 
attractive both to the national resource management 
bureaucracy aiming at conservation, as well as to the 
protectionists. But whereas the former tries to address the 
perceived tragedy and achieve conservation through legislation 
and control, the latter uses the notion as a rhetorical device to 
ban hunting altogether. 


Management by Conservation 


What today may be termed resource management is not new at 
national levels. Access to, and disposition of, marine mammals 
were regulated in the Nordic countries from the early mediaeval 
period, and these regulations were encoded in ancient laws (cf. 
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Chapter 2). Moreover, there was a high degree of continuity 
between these ancient laws and more modern ones, with many 
of the principles being carried over into modern national laws. 
However, it has increasingly been recognized that the utilization 
of many migratory marine mammals ought to be managed by 
international bodies. Management of sealing and whaling, 
therefore tend to be influenced by both national and 
international considerations. 


Management at the National Level 
Early marine mammal use regulations were introduced in 
northwestern Europe for political and economic reasons, not for 
the sake of conservation. Marine mammals were open access 
resources; there were no restrictions (apart from a prohibition to 
catch whales during the herring fisheries) and no licences were 
needed. With the introduction of mercantile whaling and the 
emerging ideology of the mare liberum early in the seventeenth 
century, however, the Danish—Norwegian King imposed licenses 
for this kind of whaling along the Norwegian coast, in order to 
bring the coastal zone firmly under national control (Reestad 
1912). Subsequently, foreign powers recognized the 
establishment of territorial zones along the coasts of Norway, the 
Faroe Islands, and Iceland. Fishing within these zones was 
restricted to citizens and privileged companies. The positive 
impact this may have had on conservation—if any—was 
accidental and not a result of conscious resource management. 
It was the same case when Svend Foyn, in 1873, received a ten— 
year monopoly on modern whaling in northern Norway. The 
raison d'étre for this monopoly was to protect his investment. 
The first conscious attempts to conserve marine mammal 
populations through legislation in the North Atlantic appeared 
toward the end of the nineteenth century when the harp seal 
populations outside Jan Mayen Island and Newfoundland 
became depleted.* In 1876, an international agreement was 


3 It is often claimed that indigenous peoples have practiced 
conservation of their natural resources for ages but, as we stressed in 
the previous chapter, such conservation may have been a side-effect 
and not the objective of existing attitudes and institutions. Brightman 
(1987) suggests three preconditions for conscious conservation to take 
place: (1) that there are sufficient resources to allow selective 
exploitation, (2) that people are aware that their behaviour has an effect 
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reached that was aimed at protecting pregnant harp seals in the 
West Ice; this was followed by national legislations delaying the 
seal hunt in this area (Isachsen 1929:371). In Newfoundland, 
where concerns about depleted seal populations emerged in the 
1850s, the first legislation was aimed at delaying sailing dates to 
protect the whitecoat; and in 1892 second trips were prohibited 
(Hiller 1983-84:57). 

These measures were introduced in an attempt to make 
sealing a sustainable industry. However, at about the same 
time, measures were introduced in several European countries 
to reduce the abundance of coastal seals. With the development 
of commercial fisheries, seals were increasingly seen as a 
competitor to the industry—they ate their fish and destroyed 
their gear—rather than as a resource. Such views could be 
heard in Scandinavia from as early as the mid-1700s (e.g., 
Knutberg 1755; Frydendahl 1939). Denmark launched its 
culling programme in 1889 with the State paying bounty for 
each seal killed. By the time the programme was abandoned in 
1927, bounties had been paid for more than 37,000 seals, the 
majority being harbour seal pups (Joensen et al. 1976). In 
Sweden, payments were made for seals culled in Gotland and 
Blekinge counties before the programme became a national one 
in 1897 (Landmark 1898:296). In Norway, culling was initiated 
in Lister og Mandal County where payments were made for 676 
seals killed during the years 1893-1897 (Landmark 1898:297), 
allegedly bringing the population close to collapse (Fuglevik 
1935). Canada paid bounties for harbour seals in the Atlantic 
Provinces between 1950 and 1976 and for an average of about 
720 grey seals annually between 1976 and 1983. Moreover, 
between 152 and 2385 grey seals were culled annually by 
governmental employees between 1967 and 1984 in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and on the coast of Nova Scotia. Special permits 
are issued to fishermen to kill ‘nuisance’ seals (RCSS 1986b:32- 
33, 533-534). 

In Greenland and Iceland, killer whales have been 
perceived in a similar vein, as they were believed to impact 
important whale and fish populations, having thus severe 
economic repercussions for the livelihood of whalers and fishers. 
In 1958, proposed legislation was brought before the Greenland 


on the resource base, and (3) institutionalised rights to resources. 
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Provincial Council by the Danish authorities, which sought to 
‘outlaw’ killer whales in the sense that hunters were urged to 
shoot at these whales with any means available. To strengthen 
this initiative, a bounty was proposed. No law was ever approved 
by the Provincial Council, but in Iceland drastic measures were 
used when, in the mid-1950s, the U.S. Navy, at the request of 
the Icelandic authorities, killed hundreds of killer whales using 
rockets, machine-guns, and depth charges (Muus et al. 
1981:430). 

The objective of the seal and killer whale cull programmes 
was to protect the fisheries. The same reason was used in the 
argument for the 1903 legislation against coastal whaling in 
Norway. But in this case whales were considered benign, if not 
beneficial, to the fisheries. From the times of the Vikings, if not 
before, fishermen believed that whales chased fish toward shore, 
a belief expressed through old legal texts as well as in whale 
names (e.g., fiskreki and sildehval in Old Norse, silde-pisker in 
Greenland-Danish, seihval in Norwegian). Fishermen were 
therefore strongly opposed to modern whaling activities, and the 
first restriction was imposed in 1896 when whaling was 
prohibited in the southernmost part of the country between 16 
December and 15 March (Tonnessen 1969:165). There was 
more at stake, economically, in northern Norway, where the 
conflict escalated and became much more bitter. Declining 
whale populations, poor fisheries, and harp seal invasions at the 
turn of the century brought the Finnmark fishermen close to 
starvation, convincing them that their interpretation of the fish- 
whale relationship was correct. So, in 1903, angry fishermen 
attacked and dismantled one of Svend Foyn's whaling stations. 
In December the same year, Parliament passed a law that 
banned the hunting of baleen whales outside northern Norway, 
and this was extended to include the whole country in 1914.* 

It is remarkable that these prohibitions were introduced to 
calm fishermen, not to conserve whale stocks, although it must 
have been clear to most observers at the time that whale 


4 There exists a considerable literature about this conflict, which 
took on the character of a class struggle and brought the first members 
of the Labour Party into Parliament in the subsequent election. At stake 
was also the future of northern Norway as part of the kingdom (e.g., 
Hjort 1902; Kamsvag 1956; Johnsen 1959; Olsen 1982; Alvestad 1999). 
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resources were severely depleted. Powerful economic interests, 
as well as strong nationalistic sentiments, were involved and not 
everyone was convinced that declining catches were caused by 
depleted populations, rather than a change in whale behaviour. 
Nor did conservation appear to be the main consideration when 
licensing was introduced in the Norwegian minke whale fishery 
in 1938, although Jonsgard (1977) claims that the authorities 
were concerned about the future of the whale stocks.5 When 
restrictions on the hunting season were introduced in 1950, 
followed by a reduction in the number of licences awarded, 
these measures were taken in order to avoid saturation of the 
market. Gradually, however, conservation objectives became 
more important, as when quotas were introduced in Norwegian 
minke whaling in 1973.° 

It might have been easier for Icelandic authorities to ban 
whaling in 1915, because the companies operating in Iceland at 
that time were all foreign. Nevertheless, Icelandic fishermen’s 
hostility toward the whaling companies seems to have been an 
important factor influencing this action. Iceland continued a 
restrictive policy when large-type coastal whaling resumed, by 
limiting the number of land stations to one. Icelandic minke 
whaling, however, became licensed and regulated as late as 
1975. 

Today, all North Atlantic countries have imposed 
legislation aimed at the conservation or protection of marine 
mammals. Payments are usually no longer made for culling 
coastal seals; on the contrary, seals have received extensive 
protection in most countries. Denmark, for example, took its 
first protective measures in the 1960s (Joensen et al. 1976:13) 
and banned sealing altogether in 1977. This prohibition was 
strengthened with the 1990 Agreement on the Conservation of 
[Harbour] Seals in the Wadden Sea between Denmark, Germany 


5 Minke whaling was, in fact, illegal under the general prohibition 
against hunting baleen whales along the coast, and legal steps had 
been taken to stop the hunt. Realizing that the prohibition was not 
introduced with minke whales in mind, the authorities legalized this 
fishery in 1937, and minke whaling then became the first Norwegian 
fishery for which participants had to pay a licence fee. 


6 See Jonsgard (1992) for regulations introduced into Norwegian 
minke whaling. 
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and the Netherlands, but special permits have been issued to 
kill seals that cause great damage to fisheries. Bounties 
continued to be paid in Sweden until 1974 (Séderberg 1975). In 
Norway, grey and harbour seals were protected in certain areas 
from 1953 and 1962, respectively, and since 1973 hunting of all 
species of seals is banned south of More County. Further north, 
coastal sealing was banned between May Ist and November 
30th (NOU 1990:9). Today, coastal seal hunting in Norway is 
regulated by several national laws in addition to international 
treaties, such as the Berne and Bonn conventions (NOU 1990). 
In Iceland, regulations have been less strict. Generally, the 
landowner has, according to an 1849 law, the sole right to hunt 
on his own property and up to 150 meters from the shore, 
beyond which sealing is open to anyone. However, there are 
hunting restrictions in the vicinity of certain breeding areas and 
on the use of certain gear. Iceland continues to provide a 
monetary reward for each seal killed, paid in the form of a 
subsidy for seal meat used as animal feed. Inuit in Greenland 
and Canada continue to hunt coastal seals daily, either to be 
consumed within the household or sold as meat or skins on 
national and international markets. Inuit seal hunting is 
unregulated because all species of seals, with the possible 
exception of the harbour seal, are considered to be abundant in 
their territories. Outside Inuit areas of Canada, individual 
Personal Use Licences are issued in Quebec and in 
Newfoundland and Labrador, allowing up to six seals per year to 
be taken for personal consumption. These seals are mostly harp 
seals, with small numbers of hooded and harbour seals taken in 
2002 (DFO 2003:24). 

These conservation measures have succeeded, and coastal 
seal populations increased despite a devastating North Sea 
harbour seal epidemic in 1988.” Developments have been most 
dramatic regarding the population of grey seal around the 
British Isles, with stocks exploding from an estimated 500 in 
1914 to 80-150,000 in 1990 (Crummey 1994:111-112). Today 
fishermen in many countries are calling for the resumption of 
culling programmes, claiming that seals are important 
competitors for fish, destroy fishing gear, and serve as a host for 
fish worms. This has forced some nations to allow a cull if 


7 Another epidemic occurred during 2002. 
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certain conditions are met. Denmark, for example, allows a cull 
after attempts to frighten away the seals have been 
unsuccessful. Furthermore, culling has to be conducted by the 
person to whom the permit is issued; the number of seals to be 
killed is specified on the permit, and killed seals must be 
handed over for scientific research (NOU 1990:18). All countries 
undertake extensive marine mammal research to assist in 
management programs directed at a wide range of topics from 
seal biology, population dynamics, and seal-fish interaction. 

Today, whaling is also under strict national control. 
Norwegian minke whaling is regulated in terms of season, 
catching ground, equipment and quotas and is closely 
monitored. Only minke whales may be hunted, and the total 
allowable catch (TAC) is calculated according to the Revised 
Management Procedure (RMP) developed by the Scientific 
Committee of the IWC (detailed below). Each license holder is 
allocated an individual, non-transferable quota and is instructed 
where to operate. A veterinarian works as inspector on each of 
the whaling vessels during the season, and DNA ‘fingerprints’ 
are taken of every whale caught. 

Greenland has also implemented strict management rules 
under the Home Rule Government and undertakes scientific 
research on the most important marine mammal species. 
Management of whaling in Greenland was long coloured by 
unclear lines of jurisdiction between local and Danish 
authorities and by Denmark’s commitment to international 
conventions. Since 1934, whaling in Greenland has been 
subject to management aimed at the conservation of whale 
populations. The law, which was consistent with the Convention 
on the Regulation of Whaling of 1931, banned commercial 
hunting of bowhead and northern right whales as well as all 
hunting of lactating baleen whales with calves (except minke 
whales). To further improve the management regime, Danish 
authorities suggested a number of additional regulations in 
1958. Although the legal basis for these regulations remained 
unsettled, it became generally accepted that Denmark had the 
authority to manage whaling in Greenland. The Provincial 
Council started to issue a series of by-laws from 1971 covering 
minke whaling which stipulated hunting season, technology, 
user rights and possibilities for dispensation. However, the end 
of the 1970s marked two important milestones related to the 
regulation of whaling in Greenlandic waters. First, the IWC 
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became more and more involved in the management of 
Greenlandic whaling, both by imposing and then reducing the 
total quota for minke whales in Davis Strait, and by developing 
a new regime to manage aboriginal subsistence whaling (see 
below). Second, the introduction of Home Rule in 1979 gave 
Greenland a new tool to deal with the management of resources, 
although regulation of large-type whaling is still considered to 
remain under Danish authority. 

Canadian management of hunting marine mammals is 
also closely linked to a recognition of Inuit claims to the Arctic. 
At the national level, Inuit hunting is managed under three 
regional agreements: the James Bay and Northern Quebec 
Agreement (JBNQ signed in 1975), the Inuvialuit Final 
Agreement (IFA 1984), and the Nunavut Land Claims Agreement 
(NLCA 1993). Each establishes co-management arrangements 
(e.g., Berkes 1989; Doubleday 1989; Goodman 19977) and is 
based upon the constitutional rights of Inuit to hunt marine 
mammals for subsistence purposes (Freeman et al. 1998:127). 
Viewing these agreements historically, it becomes clear that the 
rights of the Inuit have been steadily strengthened, reflecting the 
aspirations of the people as well as the political climate at the 
time the agreements were signed (Goodman 1997). The Inuit 
have gained increased access to the resources, the co- 
management bodies have been given more power at the expense 
of the federal Department of Fisheries and Oceans (DFO), and 
more funding has been made available for research. Under the 
JBNQ for example, the Hunting, Fishing and Trapping 
Coordination Committee submits recommendations to the 
Federal Minister who has full discretion, whereas the NWMB 
has become the main instrument of wildlife management within 
the territory covered by the NLCA. In this case, the Federal 
Minister is instructed to consult the NWMB with respect to 
management in two areas outside Nunavut that are of 
importance to migratory marine species on which the Nunavut 
Inuit depend: Zone I along the east coast of Baffin Island, and 
Zone IJ in Hudson and James bays (Gillies n.d.). Finally, the 
NLCA attempts to integrate land and sea claims in an ecosystem 
management approach. 
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1, Teslin Tlingit 
2. Champagne and Aishihik 
3. Nacho Nyak Dun 
4. Vuntut Gwitchin 
5. Gwich 'In (Mackenzie Delta) 
6. Sahtu Dene and Metis 
7. Inuvialuit 
8. Nunavut 
9. Nunavik (JBNQA) 
10. Labrador 


Comprehensive claims in Canada (fr. Treseder et al. 1999:4) 


Several co-management plans have been developed for 
marine mammals under these agreements. As part of the IFA for 
example, the Fisheries Joint Management Committees (FUMC), 
developed a management plan for beluga in the Beaufort Sea, 
and was also instrumental in the resumption of the Inuvialuit 
bowhead hunt in 1991 (Bell 1994:195). Provisions for bowhead 
hunts were specified in the NLCA and licenses for such hunts 
were issued in 1996, 1998, 2000, and 2002. Some of the co- 
management plans were worked out only after considerable 
difficulties (Richard and Pike 1993; Freeman et al. 1998:132- 
134). One of the challenges was to bridge the gap in perceptions 
between Inuit whalers and DFO’s biologists, not only about the 
status of resource populations, but more fundamentally, about 
the nature of management (DFO 1994). In order to make 
progress, the members of the planning committee that 
developed the co-management plan for Southeast Baffin beluga 
hunting ‘agreed to disagree’ on certain issues (DFO 1994:13). 
On the basis of this compromise, they tried to develop a plan 
that incorporated both perspectives equally—which is in line 
with the NLCA hat stresses the need to bring both local 
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knowledge and views meaningfully into decision-making 
processes. 


International Management Institutions 

It has long been acknowledged that national regulations are 
insufficient for managing the utilization of migratory species. 
The 1876 agreement restricting the harp seal hunt in the West 
Ice was a recognition of this fact, but the first international 
attempt to regulate whaling did not occur until the 1930s; even 
then it was motivated more strongly by a concern for escalating 
competition and glutted markets than by a concern for 
conservation. 

However, the past few decades have witnessed some 
significant advances in international environmental diplomacy 
as a result of the willingness to resolve environmental disputes 
between nations through negotiations and cooperation. This has 
been particularly so as regards typical transboundary issues, 
and since 1982, the United Nations Convention on the Law of 
the Seas (UNCLOS), has encouraged coastal states to cooperate 
in the management of such stocks, including marine mammals 
(Article 65). Negotiations have traditionally taken place on two 
different levels. Typical regional environmental problems, such 
as sharing a river or the same fish stocks, have been addressed 
by bilateral or multilateral agreements between concerned 
governments. Global environmental issues, such _ as 
transboundary pollution, on the other hand, are subject to 
conflict resolution through much larger international 
organizations (Carroll 1988). Sealing, to a great extent, has been 
managed according to the first approach,® while catches of large 
whales have generally been managed according to the second, 
although the IWC has allowed whaling nations to divide the total 
allowable catch (TAC) among themselves. Moreover, several 
regional management bodies have been established in recent 
years. Among these are the Canada-Greenland Joint 
Commission on the Conservation and Management of Narwhal 
and Beluga (JCCMNB), the North Atlantic Marine Mammal 


8 Thus, the harp seal hunt outside Newfoundland has been 
managed through a series of measures agreed upon by the Canadian 
and Norwegian governments as well as by the regional International 
Convention for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (Wright 1984:19; RCSS 
1986b). 
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Commission (NAMMCO) and the Agreement on the Conservation 
of Small Cetaceans of the Baltic and North Seas (ASCOBAN) (see 
Chapter 7). 

Implementing international agreements share two 
important characteristics. First, there is the paradox that only 
sovereign nation-states can collectively establish the 
relationships necessary to solve international environmental 
problems. As regards the IWC, this means that landlocked 
countries without any history of whaling can—and do— 
participate as full members, whereas the Faroe Islands and 
Greenland are not empowered to participate in their own right, 
but only as a component of the Danish delegation, a situation 
causing considerable frustration to these two whaling nations. 
Second, international cooperation today is strongly influenced 
by a variety of national and international NGOs operating across 
political, national, and bureaucratic boundaries. These NGOs 
not only seek to influence national governments or agencies, but 
they also provide a necessary element of credibility for many 
international agreements (Carroll 1988). In short, the credibility 
of international environmental cooperation can be said to rest 
on the degree of responsibility demonstrated by all stakeholders. 
Two major global conferences, the United Nations Conference on 
the Human Environment (UNCHE) in Stockholm in 1972 and 
the United Nations Conference on Environment and 
Development (UNCED) in Rio de Janeiro in 1992, have 
demonstrated not only a substantial variety of topics and 
perspectives surrounding global conservation, but also a change 
of public and political attitudes in this area. 

The success of international diplomacy varies considerably 
from case to case, depending on political aspirations, 
organizational structure, and the complexity of the issues at 
stake. Two institutional problems in particular appear to be very 
common when dealing with international environmental issues, 
viz., the conflict between science and politics, and the problem 
of enforcement. The field of renewable marine resources 
provides good examples of these dilemmas (Andresen and 
Ostreng 1989; Fleistad 1989). Although much more should be 
at stake when nations deal with such a widely and highly valued 
and shrinking resource as fish, the most difficult and 
entrenched conflicts occur when dealing with whales and seals, 
despite the fact that marine mammals have little or no economic 
value for most countries involved in the negotiations, and are of 
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marginal economic importance even for the nations directly 
involved in hunting activities. The IWC illustrates this paradox 
to a remarkable degree. 


The International Whaling Commission (IWC) 


Motivated primarily on the need to regulate the whale oil 
industry in Antarctica in the late 1920s, leading whaling nations 
took the initiative to develop multilateral agreements to manage 
the whaling industry. After two attempts in 1931 and 1938, 
fourteen states signed (and later ratified) the International 
Convention for the Regulation of Whaling (ICRW) in 1946 
(Tonnessen and Johnsen 1982). The explicit purpose of the 
Convention is, according to its preamble, to ‘provide for the 
proper conservation of whale stocks and thus make possible the 
orderly development of the whaling industry.’ The phrase ‘and 
thus’ is crucial, since it implies a relationship between 
conservation and resource use. The whaling industry is meant 
to continue, but on certain binding conditions. Also 
controversial is the term ‘whale.’ Whereas those opposed to 
whaling argue that the term must cover all cetaceans (including 
dolphins and porpoises), nations that continue to hunt small 
toothed whales want to limit the meaning of the term to large 
baleen whales and sperm whales, as these are the only species 
named in a nomenclature document included in the 
Convention. So far, the many attempts to widen the IWC’s 
competence to cover small toothed whales have been 
unsuccessful. 

As a part of the overall purpose, the Convention further 
stipulates, among other issues, that regulatory decisions 
(contained in the so-called Schedule) ‘(a) shall be such as are 
necessary to carry out the objectives and purposes of [the] 
Convention and to provide for the conservation, development, 
and optimum utilization of the whale resources’ and ‘(b) shall be 
based on scientific findings’ (Article V:2). 

The IWC was established under the Convention in 1949 as 
a global body for regulating whaling and related matters through 
a flexible set of rules (the Schedule). The Commission has three 
permanent committees: the Finance & Administration 
Committee, the Scientific Committee, and the Technical 
Committee. The Scientific Committee reviews biological and 
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statistical data and makes recommendations to the Commission 
on research, quotas, and status of whale stocks. The Technical 
Committee drafts amendments for consideration by the 
Commission. Amendments to the Schedule require a 
three-quarters majority of the voting member governments of 
the Commission. Such changes become effective and binding for 
contracting members, unless a member government files an 
objection to the Schedule amendment within 90 days. The 
Technical Committee has two standing sub-committees: 
Infractions and Aboriginal Subsistence Whaling. A number of ad 
hoc working groups also review relevant information, such as 
socioeconomic considerations of the present moratorium, 
humane killing aspects, whale tourism, and various forms of 
small—type whaling. 

The IWC operates with two main categories of whaling. The 
moratorium applies to commercial whaling, while aboriginal 
whaling for subsistence has been authorized, the latter being 
defined as: 


whaling for purposes of local aboriginal consumption 
carried out by or on behalf of aboriginal, indigenous or 
native peoples who share strong community, familial, 
social and cultural ties related to a continuing traditional 
dependence on whaling and the use of whales (IWC 1981). 


Hence, within the IWC, preferential treatment has been 
given to aboriginal peoples when it comes to the use of whales. 
On account of injustices inflicted upon aboriginal peoples in the 
past, few voiced any objections to what seemed to be an attempt 
to make amends. However, the concepts of ‘subsistence’ and 
‘aboriginal’ are both fraught with ambiguities and nowhere are 
they defined in IWC documents (Kalland 1992a). The concepts 
seem to rest on a view of a dichotomised world: between the 
largely white industrialized world enmeshed in monetary 
transactions and without a culture to speak of and indigenous 
peoples devoid of commercial interests but rich in culture. 
Misconceptions regarding the term ‘subsistence’ were discussed 
in Chapter 3, and the problematic concept ‘aboriginal’ will be 
addressed in the next chapter. The IWC understanding of a 
distinction between subsistence and commercial whaling does 
have consequences for management. Whereas quotas for 
commercial whaling are calculated on the basis of the estimated 
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size and dynamics of whale populations—an_ essential 
requirement if a regime is to secure sustainable use of a natural 
resource—indigenous quotas are, to a great extent, calculated 
on the basis of perceived needs, nutritional as well as social and 
cultural.? But by imposing restrictions on trade, the IWC takes 
a patronizing and insulting position vis-a-vis indigenous peoples 
(Friedheim 2001a:23) and has turned the concept Aboriginal 
Subsistence Whaling into a tool for neo-colonialism (Kalland 
1992a). 

Finally, it should be noted that the member-states are, 
according to the Convention, entitled to issue special permits for 
scientific whaling for research purposes. Such whaling is not 
managed by the IWC, although states issuing such permits are 
obliged to inform the Commission and to utilize the carcasses 
optimally, i.e., not let it go to waste. As will be mentioned below, 
most North Atlantic whaling nations have conducted whaling for 
scientific purposes, but only Iceland, in addition to Japan 
carries out such whaling at present. 

The IWC has been plagued by conflicts from its 
beginning.!° The first period, from 1949 to the late 1960s, was 
characterized by unsustainable exploitation of several whale 
species. The whaling industry was powerful and pressed for 
large quotas, forcing the Commission to set quotas well above 
those recommended by the Scientific Committee. A _ total 
allowable catch was defined in terms of the so-called ‘Blue 
Whale Unit (BWU), based upon the amount of oil produced from 
a blue whale, thus ignoring the conditions of individual species 
and stocks.!! Moreover, no national or fleet quota was given, 


9 Although indigenous peoples in Alaska and Chukotka have 
been given quotas to cover their perceived needs, Greenland has not 
been given a quota that meets her needs in full. IWC has acknowledged 
a Greenlandic need of 670 tonnes but has only given a quota 
amounting to 420 tonnes. 


10 The failure of IWC and its present impasse has produced a 
large body of studies, e.g., Andresen 1993; Birnie 1989; Caron 1995; 
Freeman 1990, 1993; Friedheim 1997; Frovik 1995; Hansen 1994; Hoel 
1986; Iwasaki-Goodman 1994; Maffei 1997; Martin & Brennan 1989; 
Stoett 1997; and the recent volume edited by Friedheim (2001c). 


11 According to this scheme one BWU equalled two fin, 2.5 
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and it was therefore important for the competing whaling 
companies to catch as many whales as possible in order to 
secure the largest possible share of the total quota, causing the 
so-called ‘Whaling Olympics.’ In short, the Commission chose to 
trade ecological considerations for a stable production of whale 
oil, and the quota policy brought several species in the Antarctic 
close to extinction, which, together with falling prices for whale 
oil in the 1960s, made the business unprofitable. 

This development strengthened the influence of the 
Scientific Committee, and slowly moved the IWC toward 
developing a new management policy: national BWU quotas 
were introduced in 1961, and humpback and blue whales were 
protected in 1963 and 1965, respectively. The TAC was 
gradually reduced, but remained larger than what the fleets 
actually managed to catch until 1972, when the BWU was 
replaced by quotas for each species. An international observer 
scheme was introduced the same year, while a new 
management procedure (NMP) was introduced two years later. 
The NMP classified all stocks into one of three categories 
according to the advice of the Scientific Committee: (1) sustained 
management stock, if the stock is considered to be close to the 
maximum sustainable yield (MSY) level; (2) initial management 
stock, if the stock is considered to be more than 20 per cent 
above that level; and (3) protected stock if it is more than 10 per 
cent below the MSY level, in which case no commercial whaling 
should take place (Gambell 1993). But the situation continued 
to deteriorate, and by the end of the 1970s, Britain, Australia, 
the Netherlands and Norway had all withdrawn from whaling in 
the Antarctic, leaving only Japan and the Soviet Union in the 
area. 

The NMP posed new challenges to the scientists, due to 
the difficulties of determining, for example, stock populations 
and MSY levels, but it also represented a step in the right 
direction for more responsible management of whales. Several 
observers (e.g., Hoel 1986; Freeman 1990; Aron 2001) believe 
that the IWC might have been on the right track toward 
establishing a sustainable whaling regime, but this second 
period of management based on science was short-lived. During 
the 1970s the international environmental movement gained 


humpback, 6 sei or 30 minke whales. 
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momentum, and whaling was one of the first targets of the 
activists. At the 1972 UNCHE in Stockholm, the United States 
proposed a ten-year worldwide moratorium on whaling, which 
was unanimously adopted by the conference. Although this 
proposal was defeated at the IWC later that year, UNCHE 
became the turning point that led the IWC into a third period. 
NGOs were admitted as observers to the annual IWC meetings, 
and a number of nations became new members of the IWC with 
the aim of securing the necessary three-quarters majority 
required to make amendments to the Schedule and finally bring 
about the moratorium on commercial whaling. Although the 
number of active whaling nations declined during the 1970s, 
the membership of the IWC increased from 14 in 1972 to 39 ten 
years later, at which time the moratorium proposal received the 
required majority, despite the IWC Scientific Committee 
recommending against the proposal (Hoel 1986). The IWC 
thereby entered its third stage, as the scientists were once again 
largely ignored, this time not by the whaling industry but by 
protectionist governments now constituting the majority of WC 
members. 

It can be concluded, then, that science has not played the 
leading role in management of whaling as stipulated by the 
Convention. During the first years, scientific recommendations 
were ignored by the whaling industry-influenced members, and 
during the past 20 years by  protectionist—influenced 
governments (Asgrimsson 1989). Nonetheless, throughout its 
history, the Convention has placed certain constraints on the 
debate, as it clearly states that management shall be based on 
science. The Convention does not give consideration to ethical, 
moral, or emotional arguments when it comes to the 
management of whaling. This means that the proceedings of the 
IWC ought to be grounded on objective natural science 
considerations (Butterworth 1992). 

Today, the Scientific Committee has finalized its work on 
the RMP and on several comprehensive assessments of whale 
stocks, thus meeting the preconditions set in 1982 for 
reconsidering, with a view to ending, the moratorium. However, 
the Commission has failed to remove the moratorium and, on 
the contrary, has made new demands that need to be met, thus 
‘changing the rules half way through the game’ (The Times, 
editorial, 30 June 1992). As it has become more and more 
evident that a controlled take of certain whale stocks is fully 
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sustainable and practicable, it is becoming equally obvious that 
science has increasingly been replaced by other considerations. 

This development has implications for the international 
management of marine resources. Various aspects of 
non-consumptive use, including animal welfare and rights 
philosophies, are frequently being expressed by both 
government representatives and NGOs at the annual meetings 
of the IWC, and since 1994 whale tourism has become a regular 
item on the IWC work agenda. The management policy among 
the majority of IWC members has gradually been replaced by a 
view of whale resources that contradicts the 1946 Whaling 
Convention. One of the senior scientists in the IWC Scientific 
Committee explained this shift of management focus in the 
following way: ‘it is commonly said that ensuring conservation of 
renewable resources is primarily a scientific matter. It is not. It 
is an ethical matter’ (Holt 1991:10). Since commercial whaling 
came to a halt in 1987 due to the IWC moratorium, the 
perception of whales as a resource, or a commodity, has 
changed dramatically. There has been an ideological shift which 
involves a denial of consumptive use (hunting) and deprives the 
consumptive users their rights and access to the resource 
(Kalland 1992b; Ris 1993). The same change in ideology 
occurred in the anti-sealing campaign around 1976, at a time 
when the sustainability of the harp seal hunt seemed secured. 
Although several mainstream environmental and animal welfare 
NGOs have withdrawn from the anti-sealing campaign, others 
persist using ethical arguments (Wenzel 1991:47-48). 

To understand this shift in the management of sealing and 
whaling, it is necessary to examine processes occurring outside 
the realm of management bodies like the IWC. These processes 
do not exist in isolation from the rest of society but reflect 
changing societal attitudes to nature among those having little 
or no previous involvement with resource exploitation. 


Management by Protection 


Today many individuals, particularly in the industrialized 
western nations, are opposed to sealing and whaling for reasons 
that have little or no connection with conservation. Many such 
people seek to influence management policies through a 
number of anti-hunting campaigns, either by lobbying 
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governments and management bodies directly (Brian Davies of 
the IFAW has been particularly effective in bringing the anti- 
sealing campaign into the EU corridors in Brussels), or 
indirectly, by working through the media or other channels. 

The number of organizations working against marine 
mammal hunting has proliferated in recent decades, and today 
the national and international NGOs campaigning against 
whaling and sealing probably number in the hundreds. Corrigan 
(1991) lists 74 whale conservation and ‘research’ organizations 
in the USA and Canada alone, and more than one hundred 
organizations may attend as observers at the annual meetings of 
the IWC, the great majority of them working against whaling. 
These figures include a large variety of NGOs, such as the 
American Cetacean Society (ACS), the Cetacean Society 
International (CS]), the Whale and Dolphin Conservation Society 
(WDCS), and the Whale Fund, whose objectives are specifically 
directed to protecting cetaceans. Fewer NGOs aim specifically at 
protecting seals, but in addition to the Seal Conservation 
Society, which works for all seal species, others are more 
narrowly focused on specific issues, working to protect such 
species as, for example, the monk seal in the Mediterranean. 
The Sea Shepherd Conservation Society is equally opposed to 
sealing and whaling. Other NGOs—including Greenpeace, WWF, 
the Animal Welfare Institute (AWI), Earth Island Institute (ETI), 
Humane Society of the United States (HSUS), EIA, and IFAW, to 
mention only a few of the more widely known groups—are more 
general in their scope but have nevertheless earned substantial 
part of their incomes from sea mammal campaigns. Both IFAW 
and Sea Shepherd owe their establishment to the anti-sealing 
campaign, and their founders—Brian Davies and Paul Watson, 
respectively—personally took to the ice to stop the killing of seal 
pups. (Sealing remains an important issue for both 
organisations.) 

Rather than competing for market share, the NGOs have 
realized that the situation is a ‘win—win:’ they can—at least to a 
certain degree—benefit from collaborating by ‘enlarging the pie.’ 
During the IWC meetings, for example, they jointly lobby, 
cooperate in staging press conferences, and about 20 of them 
jointly publish a daily newssheet. Moreover, there are often close 
linkages between the militant organizations and the more 
moderate ones, both in terms of funds and_ personnel. 
Greenpeace, for example, seems to receive support from the 
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more moderate WWF (Pearce 1991:24), and in turn has given 
support to the militant Earth First! (Taylor 1991). There is also a 
flow of personnel between these organizations, and some 
members have created their own groups after they, for various 
reasons, were expelled from or became disenchanted with a 
particular group. Thus, Paul Watson established Sea Shepherd 
when he became too violent for Greenpeace, which he helped 
found, and David Brower formed the Friends of the Earth (FoE) 
when he was ousted from Sierra Club, and then founded the 
Earth Island Institute when he was forced to leave FoE. 

The campaigns against sealing and whaling therefore take 
many different forms, and NGOs are likely to employ a number 
of strategies, ranging from lobbying and scholarly debate about 
environmental ethics, to sabotage and violence. For the sake of 
convenience, the strategies can be grouped under three main 
headings: direct actions to prevent catches of marine mammals; 
destruction of markets for such products; and efforts directed at 
changing society’s perceptions of marine mammals. All of them 
are intimately interwoven with politics. 


Direct Actions Against Marine Mammal Hunting 

Direct action has largely been limited to a few organizations, 
e.g., Greenpeace, IFAW and Sea Shepherd, but the strategies 
they have employed have been somewhat different. Greenpeace 
has used a range of tactics; the most frequent—particularly in 
the early days of the ‘whale war—was for activists to chain 
themselves to harpoon cannons or crow’s nests.!? Activists 
placing themselves as human shields between hunters and their 
prey have created even more powerful images. This strategy was 
first used in 1975 by IFAW to interrupt the hunting of harp seal 
pups on the ice floes off Newfoundland and by Greenpeace 
against Soviet whalers in the Pacific. Greenpeace joined IFAW 
against sealers the following year (Wenzel 1991:48; Brown and 


12 Norwegian whalers found a remedy for this—they served coffee 
and cakes to the activists, which made them require washrooms. 
Leaving port quickly also brought an end to such actions. In 1996 
Greenpeace furthermore tried to interrupt the unloading of whale meat 
at Alo in southern Norway, an action which ended in a physical 
encounter; the activists were thrown off the whaling vessels and into 
the water (Broch—2003; cf. Chapter 4). 
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May 1991). Greenpeace continues to use this tactic against 
Japanese research vessels in the Southern Ocean and against 
Norwegian whalers in the North Sea. On one occasion, 
Greenpeace managed to cut the harpoon line, causing a 
prolonged death for the whale and an extra quota as 
compensation for the one lost. In such cases, activists try to 
play upon the image of David and Goliath: activists in small 
zodiacs placed between whalers and the whales, or standing on 
the ice floes between sealing vessels and pups. Facing a 
Norwegian whaler in the North Sea, however, the David and 
Goliath image was reversed with the Greenpeace fleet of ships 
headed by their flagship, the large (2500-ton) Solo equipped 
with helicopter and water cannons, chasing a tiny 40-50 foot 
fishing/whaling cutter. 


WHALE GANCTUARY 
ANTARGT ICA iM 


Greenpeace flagship at IWC meeting, Glasgow. 
Photo courtesy A. Kalland. 


Paul Watson was one of the early Greenpeace activists, 
campaigning against both sealing and whaling, and spraying 
seal pups with paint to make their pelt worthless to the 
sealers.'5 Eventually Watson was dispelled for being too 


13 This may have made the pups more vulnerable to predation as 
the whiteness serves as a camouflage in addition to protecting the pups 
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militant, even for Greenpeace, so he established his own 
organization, the Sea Shepherd Conservation Society, seeing 
himself as fighting the Third World War (Gabriel 1991:56). 
Direct actions have been his trademark, and he willingly talks 
about how many ships his organization claims to have scuttled. 
The most spectacular was the sinking of two whaling vessels at 
Reykjavik harbour, together with an assault on Hvalur’s whale 
station at Hvalfjérdur, Iceland, in 1986 (Scarce 1990:97-113). 
Sea Shepherd has moreover made several assaults on 
Norwegian minke whalers; the first was the scuttling of 
Nybreena during Christmas 1992, followed by the scuttling of 
Senet in 1994. Senet was later (1997) set on fire, and an attempt 
was made to scuttle a third vessel in 1998. It is uncertain 
whether Sea Shepherd was involved in the latter cases, but Paul 
Watson promised a ‘reward’ of US$ 25,000 to anyone who 
managed to sink a whaling vessel.'* Paul Watson and his Sea 
Shepherd also took a lead role in the militant campaign against 
the resumption of Makah whaling in the late 1990s.'5 


Destroying the Market 

Another strategy used by protectionist organizations has been to 
make the resources of no value to the sealers and whalers by 
destroying their markets, thus removing their products from the 
commodity state. This has been accomplished partly through 
legal means, as when Norwegian catches of bottlenose whales 
ended after the U.K. banned imports of whale meat for pet food 


against body overheating (Henke 1985). 


14 Tt should be added that in each case, all the Norwegian vessels 
were back in operation in time for the whaling season. 


15 Forced to stop in the 1920s due to a decimation of the gray 
whale population, the Makah Indian tribe in the State of Washington 
wanted to resume whaling to revitalize their culture after the gray whale 
population had recovered. Sea Shepherd claims that the 70-year 
hunting interruption proves that the Makah has no cultural need to 
whale and that what they really want is to get rich on exports to Japan. 
To justify whaling by claims to tradition made one protester anxious to 
know where he could apply for a license to kill Indians because “.. it was 
[my forefathers tradition to kill every Redskin they saw’ (quoted in 
Ellingson 2001:370). The protesters did not succeed in preventing the 
Makah taking a whale in 1999. 
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in 1972 (ISG 1992:32). A number of other restrictions have been 
introduced on the trade of whale products. CITES, which was 
established in 1973, has listed all cetaceans (whether 
endangered or not), which severely restricts, and in many cases 
bans, international trade in whale products. In 1979, the IWC 
adopted a resolution to end imports of whale products into 
member states from non-members, and in 1986 it was decided 
that meat from scientific whaling should mainly be consumed 
locally, which means that no more than 49 per cent can be 
exported. In 1981, the European Union introduced licences for 
importing whale products into the community, and in the 
United States, the 1967 Endangered Species Act (ESA) and the 
1972 MMPA both prohibit imports of marine mammal products, 
effectively destroying the Inuit handicraft market in whale bone 
and ivory carvings (RCSS 1986a:230, 238). 

However, the most devastating measure by far was the 
series of campaigns against seal hunting and sealskins. The first 
effects of the campaigns were evident as early as the end of the 
1960s, when prices for sealskin on the world market temporally 
dropped more than 60 per cent (Rosendahl 1968). In 1975-76, 
IFAW and Greenpeace started their campaigns against the 
hunting of harp and hooded seals that took place on the sea-ice 
off eastern Canada and at other locations in the North Atlantic. 
The campaigns gained tremendous attention and raised public 
emotion to the extent that some five million people signed 
petitions calling for an end to seal hunting (Hansen 1991:8). 
Extensive lobbying and public pressure resulted in the sealskin 
ban implemented by the European Community in 1982. The 
ban on skin products from seal pups forced Canada and 
Norway, the main countries involved in the harvest, to halt or 
dramatically reduce the harvest (cf Chapter 2). 

Aimed at commercial sealing of whitecoats and bluebacks, 
the anti-sealing campaigns nevertheless created a _ hostile 
environment against all trade of sealskin products, thus severely 
affecting indigenous communities, which, as it happens, were 
not involved in the whitecoat and blueback hunt at all. The 
market crashed and an important source of cash income was 
lost, with disastrous consequences for the Inuit in Greenland, 
Canada, and Alaska (Herscovici 1985; Merculieff 1990; Wenzel 
1991). The Greenland Home Rule Government had to subsidize 
the production of sealskin in order to prevent a social disaster, a 
policy that made it possible for hunters to continue their way of 
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life. Under this programme about 50-70,000 skins were 
purchased annually; many were used to manufacture 
fashionable coats by the government-owned Great Greenland 
(ICC 1996:37). 


Fashionable fur coat. Photo courtesy Great Greenland. 


In Canada, the economic effects were more dramatic. 
Unlike in Greenland, the Canadian authorities have not directly 
subsidised the sealers, and various attempts to develop new 
products for new markets have mostly failed (ICC 1996:59-64). 
Government subsidies could not neutralize the falling market 
prices and Inuit communities fell into a very unstable economic 
period, resulting in decreased well-being of Inuit families 
(Wenzel 1978, 1985, 1991; Young 1989; ICC 1996). For 
example, in Resolute Bay, one of the most northerly Inuit 
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communities in Canada, the collective income of 100 hunters 
dropped from CDN $54,000 in 1982 to CDN $1,000 in 1983 
(DeLancey 1985:10). As of May 1985, there was no demand for 
sealskins at Canadian fur auctions, although Inuit co-ops and, 
in some communities, the Hudson's Bay Company, continued 
purchasing and stockpiling skins at reduced prices. For the 
Northwest Territories (NWT) as a whole, Inuit sealing revenue fell 
from CDN $476,999 in 1981-1982 to CDN $76,555 in 1983-84 
(RCSS 1986a:246). As a result, established hunters had 
difficulty paying for fuel and equipment, and young Inuit found 
it impossible to obtain the capital needed to hunt for food to feed 
their families. Families had to rely on cheap purchased food, 
with potential negative consequences for their health. The 
number of Inuit hunters in NWT fell from 1,286 to 562 ina 
period of three years after the EU ban. With few alternative 
forms of employment in these small and isolated communities, 
many families had to accept government social assistance, and 
social assistance payments rose by, e.g., 176 per cent at Clyde 
River and 443 per cent at Hall Beach. David Omingmak, a 
hunter living at Holman, stated that ‘the life has been taken 
away from the people, and they don't know why’ (RCSS 
1986a:246). Stephen Kakfwi, the then-President of the Dene 
Nation, made the following statement about the environmental 
movement and their anti-hunting campaigns: This force is 
potentially far more dangerous than the threat to our lands 
posed by resource developers and far more oppressive than 
colonial governments’ (GNWT Renewable Resources 1986:15). 
The socio-cultural and psychological impacts have also been 
devastating. Although it is hard to prove the direct connection 
between violence and the collapse of the sealskin market, some 
figures are telling. Between 1981 and 1991 the rate of violence 
increased by 200 percent among the Inuit in Canada’s NWT. 
The number of suicide among Inuit male youth doubled during 
the same period (ICC 1996:38). Environmental activists have 
generally ignored reactions of despair, frustration, loss of 
identity, and anger among the Inuit. !© 


16 The devastating consequences of the anti-sealing campaigns 
experienced by many Inuit communities in Canada and Greenland in 
the early 1980s forced Greenpeace to travel to Greenland in 1985 in 
order to offer an apology for the organization's failure to exclude Inuit 
from their campaigns. Today, however, an increasing number of 
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The United States has introduced domestic legislation that 
can be used against nations that are perceived as diminishing 
the effectiveness of international wildlife conservation 
programmes. The Packwood—Magnusson Amendment (PMA) to 
the 1976 Fisheries Conservation and Management Act gives the 
Secretary of Commerce the authority to reduce the fishing 
quotas of whaling nations within the U.S. 200 nm-zone, in the 
first instance by 50 per cent and then, if the offence continued, 
to cancel fishing agreements altogether. Another article of U.S. 
legislation, the 1971 Pelly Amendment to the 1967 Fisherman’s 
Protective Act (FPA), allows the President to prohibit import of 
sea products from nations whose actions, in the view of the 
U.S., are diminishing the effectiveness of a conservation 
agreement. The United States has, on various occasions, 
certified and threatened whaling nations with sanctions under 
these two provisions, but it is highly questionable whether these 
sanctions are in accord with international law (Sumi 1989; 
McDorman 1991; Hoel 1992; Friedheim 2001a). The General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) has censured the United 
States for invoking the Pelly Amendment and banning imports 
of Mexican ‘non-dolphin-friendly’ tuna. This might explain why 
the United States in most cases has not imposed sanctions on 
countries it deems to be weakening the IWC by legally objecting 
to IWC decisions (in the case of Norway), exercising a legal right 
to conduct scientific whaling (Japan) or leaving the IWC 
(Canada). This reluctance led several environmental and animal 
rights groups to sue the U.S government for not certifying Japan 
in accordance with the PMA, a case they lost after some initial 
successes (Sumi 1989). Moreover, with most foreign fishermen 
already expelled from the American 200 nm-zone, the PMA has 
lost its original importance as a coercive measure. 

Consumer boycotts, organized by environmental and 
animal protection groups present another threat to sealing and 
whaling nations. Among the active boycott organizers are the 
EDCS, the EIA, Greenpeace, the EII, IFAW, HSUS, and Sea 
Shepherd. These organizations have pursued two approaches: 
media advertisements that appeal to individual consumers, and 


organizations argue against all use of marine mammals, independent of 
cultural, nutritional, social, or economic considerations. This is 
evidenced in the recent case of resumed Makah Indian whaling in the 
State of Washington, U.S.A. 
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applying pressure on large supermarket and restaurant chains 
to not purchase fish from sealing and whaling countries. Both 
approaches have been coupled with demonstrations to enhance 
media coverage. Consumer boycotts of sea products have been 
used against Canada, the Faroe Islands, Iceland, and Norway— 
and will most likely be used again. 

In 1988, Greenpeace targeted Iceland in an attempt to 
stop scientific whaling programmes initiated two years earlier. 
The main fast food chains in the United States were pressed to 
cancel contracts with Icelandic fish exporting companies, and 
150 school boards across the country decided to stop 
purchasing Icelandic fish for school lunches. Two main German 
supermarket chains also decided not to purchase Icelandic fish 
products (Ivarsson 1994). In response to the 1992 Norwegian 
decision to resume minke whaling, Greenpeace, the Earth 
Island Institute, the Humane Society of the United States and 
other organizations announced their determination to organize 
boycotts not only of Norwegian fish, but also of a number of 
other Norwegian products and services, including the 1994 
Winter Olympics held in Norway. The tactics were the same as 
those used against Iceland. In 1996, the Whale and Dolphin 
Conservation Society launched ‘its biggest campaign ever’ to ‘kill 
the whale trade,’ directed mainly at the Faroe Islands. 

The effectiveness of these boycotts is difficult to assess. 
Where contracts have been cancelled, there may have been 
other reasons, such as price and quality, behind the 
cancellations. However, whaling has been given as the reason 
for the cancellation in order to gain favour among 
environmentally conscious consumers (Ivarsson 1994:114). 
Moreover, despite cancelled contracts, products from whaling 
nations may have found markets elsewhere. The campaign 
against Iceland seems to have had the greatest impact, although 
the results were mixed: Icelandair did not feel any effects of 
Greenpeace’s call for boycotts of the national airline, nor did the 
boycott have any impact on Icelandic sales in Britain. However, 
losses in Germany and the United States were significant 
(Ivarsson 1994:83-134),!” although the boycott did not bring an 


17 Tronically, some of these contracts went to Norway, another 
whaling nation, and, when Norway a few years later was the target for a 
similar campaign, losses in market-share for Norwegian shrimp in the 
U.K. meant a gain for Iceland (Bjorndal and Toft 1994). 
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end to Iceland's scientific whaling, which ended, as planned, in 
1989. It is nonetheless likely that the experience is one reason 
Iceland has hesitated to resume commercial whaling. The 
impact on Norway has, on the other hand, been negligible. 
Despite Greenpeace’s claim that Norway lost trade valued at 
NOK$500 million (about US$80 million) in 1993 due to boycotts 
against Norwegian fish products and tourism, both fish exports 
and foreign tourist earnings reached all-time records in that 
year.!® The actual value of lost contracts was estimated at about 
US$1 million, mostly in Germany (Bjorndal and Toft 1994). 


Changing People's Perceptions of Marine Mammals 

Patrick Moore, one of the founders of Greenpeace, once said 
that to get people to ‘save the whale you have to get them to 
believe that whales are good’ (Pearce 1991:27). Similarly, in 
talking about the sealing issue, Moore denied that it had 
anything to do with conservation, but that it was a question of 
morality and ethics and thus an attempt to change people’s 
attitudes toward nature (cf Herscovici 1985:91-92). As 
discussed in the previous chapter, old values are contested and 
new ones are emerging. Notions that are considered here relate 
to some of the ways in which these new values are ‘marketed’ 
and how people are educated to accept the ‘right’ attitude. 

In 1976, at a conference on marine mammals held in 
Bergen, some delegates tried to estimate the low-consumptive’ 
value of cetaceans, arriving at an estimate of about US$100 
million, which was about the same value as for commercial 
whaling at the time (Scheffer 1991:17-18). Since that time, 
commercial whaling has almost ceased, while the low- 
consumptive value has greatly increased. What occurred during 
the last two or three decades has been characterized by 


18 Tt is worth pointing out that both the U.S. imposed sanctions 
as well as consumer boycotts affected innocent third parties, which 
might have been intentional—in the hope that this would cause internal 
conflicts in sealing and whaling nations. But it might very well have the 
opposite effect because sealing and whaling are becoming symbols of 
national sovereignty as well as of an enlightened environmental policy 
securing sustainable exploitation of marine resources according to the 
best scientific advice. This may increase targeted nations’ resistance to 
economic and diplomatic pressure (cf. Chapter 7). 
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Appadurai (1986) as the diversion of a preordained commodity 
path. In other words, the route a commodity—loosely defined as 
goods and services of exchange value—used to travel, from 
production through consumption, has been altered. The 
moratorium imposed on commercial whaling by the IWC, 
together with the restrictions on international trade in whale 
products, has made whale protectionists the main economic 
beneficiaries of cetaceans, which, together with seals, have 
proved to be among the most important source of income for 
environmental, animal rights, and animal welfare groups. 

One of the first ‘ow-consumptive’ uses of marine 
mammals was manifested in the aquaria and dolphinaria 
featuring trained seals and dolphins. Such shows are still very 
popular among the public and have contributed importantly to 
fostering positive emotions toward marine mammals. However, 
more and more people have turned to ecotourism, and more 
than nine million people reportedly spent more than US$1,050 
million on whale watching activities in 1998. The popularity of 
the industry has spread to some 87 countries (and 492 
communities) around the world, including Canada, Iceland, 
Norway, and Japan (Hoyt 2000:5-6). Patricia Corrigan (1991) 
was able to trace more than 200 commercial whale-watch 
operators offering more than 250 different tours in North 
America alone, many of them on the Canadian east coast.'? 
Whale tourism has become the subject of an outspoken strategy 
in favour of protecting whales and at the same time, one 
opposing whalers and whaling nations (Ris 1993). IFAW has 
promoted seal watching for the same reasons (Mowat 1990:160- 
161). Some individuals and businesses have taken this 
increased interest in marine mammals further, and offer swim 
programmes with captive dolphins as well as with dolphins in 
the wild. 

Whales are also offered for ‘sale.’ WWF took the lead in 
developing whale adoption as a fund-raising measure, and 


19 Whale-watching has taken on such proportions that, according 
to some critics, whales are changing their behaviour and migration 
routes. IWC has therefore established a working group to examine this 
industry. A report to this working group in 2001 was critical of claims of 
large economic benefits ascribed to whale watching (Moyle and Evans 
2001). 
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WWF-Denmark alone earned about 2 million DKK (about 
$300,000 USD) from persons and companies that adopted—or 
‘ought’ as it was frequently termed—sperm and killer whales 
outside the coast of northern Norway in 1990. These whales 
were still offered for ‘adoption’ in 2001, but this time through a 
local whale-watching operator.?° In a letter to Danish business 
leaders WWF-Denmark wrote (after first having falsely claimed 
that the whaling moratorium was about to be lifted): 


... Therefore I send you this SOS for assistance in WWF's 
fight for an extension of the moratorium. Here your 
company can give a cash contribution by sponsoring a 
whale for 50,000 Danish kroner [US $7,000]. The 
sponsorship will in a positive way connect your activities 
with WWF ... Through a sponsorship, your company has 
the opportunity to show your associates that it takes the 
environment and ‘the green wave’ seriously... I am sure 
that you will see the opportunities that a whale 
sponsorship will imply to your business (WWF-Denmark 
1990; Authors’ translation from Danish). 


One company that decided to buy a whale was Brgste, a 
Danish chemical company, in order to celebrate its own 75 
years anniversary (Kalland 1992b, 1993a). 

Finally, images of cetaceans, and to a lesser degree of 
pinnipeds, are sold in literature, music and the visual arts. 
Whale-watching guidebooks are published to cater to the whale 
tourists, and books like Dolphin dreamtime, Dolphins and their 
power to heal, and Dolphins, ETs & Angels, help satisfy those 
inspired by New Age thinking. Such books might well be the 
latest genres of whale literature appearing on the market but 
they are by no means the only ones. Melville's Moby Dick was 
the first best selling novel having a whale as one of the main 
characters, whereas more recently Lloyd Abbey's book, The Last 
Whales (1990), takes the genre in a new direction in that all the 
characters are whales. A steady flow of beautiful nature—books 
are also being published; Heathcote William's (1988) odyssey to 
whales—which combines exciting photographs and emotional 
poems—has become a classic to whale lovers. Science fiction 


20 The Andenes Cetacean Research Unit offered three sperm 
whales (named Moby Dick, Kjetil and Folke) for adoption. For NOK250 
[US$ 30] the donor got a share in the whale of her/his choice. 
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writers have also been intrigued by cetaceans. In Startide Rising 
(Brin 1983) to take but one example, a spacecraft is crewed by 
humans and neo-dolphins, the latter being a result of genetic 
engineering. At the same time, ‘cetacean artists’ have appeared, 
painting pictures or recording music in praise of whales and 
dolphins. Wyland's huge mural paintings of whales adorn many 
buildings particularly in the United States and several websites 
offer extensive lists of cetacean audiography, including cetacean 
sounds and music inspired by cetaceans. 

Books, movies, videos, ‘whale music,’ ‘art objects,’ stickers, 
posters, photos, stamps, bags, T-shirts, soft toys, buttons, 
jewellery, computer games, and so on provide nourishment and 
a visual confirmation of an individual’s commitment to the 
cause, thus helping to build a community of believers and to 
recruit new members. Seal and dolphin shows, eco-tourism and 
whale adoption programmes also contribute to the cause, but 
the media have perhaps accomplished more to change people’s 
attitudes than any other initiatives. Not only does TV bring 
wildlife into people's living rooms, but also close links have been 
forged between environmental activists and certain journalists. 
One person who early saw the potential of the media was Robert 
Hunter, journalist and co-founder of Greenpeace, who 
expressed great satisfaction in first inventing news and then 
reporting it (Pearce 1991:20). This strategy has been a 
Greenpeace trademark ever since, and they either bring their 
own camera crew and thus secure a de facto monopoly on 
coverage, or invite trusted media—people to an event (Hansen 
1993). These events are carefully selected. 


Tournaments of Value 
In order to communicate their messages to potential supporters, 
message senders may seek arenas or events that can serve as 
tournaments of value,’ where ‘central tokens of value in the 
society’ are contested (Appadurai 1986:21). Such tournaments 
provide the arena, and ecological and animal welfare discourses 
provide the cultural framework for a value contest where the 
images of enemies and crisis are brought into prominence. The 
anti-sealing and anti-whaling campaigns both provide powerful 
arenas around which the campaigns can be focused and 
organized. 

The anti-sealing campaign began in 1955 and accelerated 
in the late 1960s, probably in response to a growing concern 
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over declining stocks (Wenzel 1991:46). It was originally directed 
against the Canadian and Norwegian killing of harp seal pups 
outside the coast of Newfoundland. The killing of the pups in 
front of their ‘mothers’ was revolting to many people, 
particularly in the industrial nations. The newborn, a pure white 
and innocent ‘baby’ with its large, dark and ‘tearful’ eyes, 
contrasted dramatically with the hunter who directed the 
hakapik onto the pup’s head. Moreover, the hunt took place in a 
very limited area during three short weeks in March. Due to the 
predictable and concentrated timing and location of the hunt, 
the activists’ fund raising campaigns, street demonstrations, 
and mailings of protest letters could easily be timed to coincide 
with the short hunting season. It was so easy to find the sealers, 
and the white ice contrasted dramatically with the red blood.?! 
For these reasons, the anti-sealing campaign has probably 
been the most mediagenic of all the campaigns. Herscovici 
(1985:197) points out how ‘a ten-second shot of a bloody white- 
coat seal on the North Atlantic ice fields is television. Lengthy 
expositions on game management and complex mathematical 
population models are not.’ Brian Davies, the leader of IFAW, 
says the same: Tt was a media event that was particularly 
attractive to television: the blood on ice, the dark-clothed men 
swinging clubs... . It had all the elements of a continuing 
allegory of man against nature, of good and evil’ (quoted in 
Mowat 1990:150). This is one reason why hunting of the non- 
endangered harp seals during a short season off northeastern 
Canada makes a better case than the slow yet inexorable 
extermination of the highly endangered Mediterranean monk 
seal, being threatened by pollution, tourism, and military 
activities (Johnson 1988). There is no ‘face-to-face’ confrontation 
between the monk seal and its killer, no dramatic deaths and no 
blood. It is impossible to identify and give ‘face’ to the enemy, 
and the forces depleting monk seals are economically influential 
industries, including the tourist industry. The hunt on the ice 
was, on the other hand, ideally suited for anti-use campaigns 
that opened many people's checkbooks. Greenpeace-—Germany, 
for example, jumped on the anti-sealing bandwagon because, ‘Tt 
was surely important to Greenpeace at that time to get bigger.... 


21 Red and white are colours with great symbolic power in most 
cultures, not least in the western nations. The juxtaposition of these 
colours is particularly powerful. 
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At that time I found it completely legitimate to use a cute animal 
with large eyes...’ (Wolfang Fischer, then Greenpeace 
coordinator for anti-sealing campaigns, Bayrischer Rundfunk's 
TV programme Live aus dem Schlachthof, 15 January 1990). 
Moreover, the fact that only Canada and Norway were involved 
in this hunt, it was easy to isolate these countries and to make 
them identifiable scapegoats for environmental ills, which added 
to the attraction of this particular issue. 

Unlike sealing, whaling is performed over wide areas and 
over an extended season, which has made it more difficult for 
environmentalists and animal rights advocates to follow and film 
the whalers. Although some footage of whalers at sea has been 
taken, most activities have been directed at whalers in 
harbours—with boats being boarded or sunk by activists from 
Greenpeace and Sea Shepherd. The Faroese pilot whale drives 
have also attracted considerable attention in the media, and has 
some of the same distinctive features as harp sealing. The 
beaches are easily accessible and the drives are public events. 
Moreover, the drives and the subsequent killing provide the 
media with dramatic colour photographs of red blood. But 
unlike the killing of seal pups, the drives are unpredictable. 
They may take place at any time of the year—although mostly in 
summer—and at any of the authorized beaches. It is costly both 
in time and money for film—crews to wait for a drive to occur. It 
is therefore the annual meeting of the IWC that provides the 
whale protectionists with the main focus for their campaign. 
What the white ice outside Newfoundland has been to the anti- 
sealing campaign, the annual IWC meeting has been to the anti- 
whalers. 

The NGOs perform several tasks at the IWC meetings 
(Friedheim 2001b). First, they lobby the delegates and try to 
convince the general public through the mass media that their 
worldview is the correct one. This task is not in itself dubious, 
but dealing with such an important issue as management, 
ethics and human rights are critical. The organisation 
Indigenous Survival International considers the animal rights 
movement self-righteous and ethnocentric: ‘Its proponents 
assume that their view of animals is right and everyone else is 
wrong... Because our outlook finds the harvesting of animals 
acceptable, the animal rights movement would presume us to 
be primitive and uncivilized’ (ISI 1985:166). Some NGOs advise 
national delegates and even participate in delegations. 
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Furthermore, the IWC meetings provide an arena well-suited for 
the release of anti-whaling papers and videos, and secure 
maximum media coverage for these messages. Second, the 
activists report back directly to their sponsors without going 
through the whims of mass media, thus enabling them to 
control the distribution of information regarding their own 
activities. Finally, the NGOs monitor the proceedings and report 
their interpretations and evaluations of the delegates’ 
performances to their supporters and to the mass media that 
until 2000 were denied access to the conference room. By this 
arrangement, the NGOs were in a unique position to manipulate 
the flow of information, to put pressure on national governments 
and politicians, and to endorse their opinions and statements 
(and thus enhance their prospects of being re-elected).?2 For 
many years, the protectionists virtually had a monopoly in 
providing these ‘services,’ and the international media have 
willingly reported and _ utilized the latest anti-whaling 
publications, particularly if they are sensational in character 
and predict greater crises yet to come. In short, the IWC 
meetings provide environmental and animal rights groups a rare 
opportunity to transmit their message to millions of people, and 
only in recent years have they been seriously challenged by 
NGOs representing sealing and whaling interests (cf. Chapter 7). 


22 Pro-whaling governments sought to have the media allowed 
into commission meetings in order to increase public scrutiny of IWC 
debates. Since 2000, the press have been allowed to report directly from 
the meetings (Komatsu and Misaki 2003:115). The EU parliament, as 
well as some national parliaments, can also be seen as tournaments of 
value, where NGOs are given the opportunity to lobby for cessation of 
sealing and whaling and to endorse opinions and voting behaviour of 
politicians, thus providing politicians and political parties arenas where 
they can compete in their ‘greenness.’ 
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A Global Resource? 


The campaigns against sealing and whaling have many features 
in common, but there is one fundamental distinction rooted in 
the difference between the management regimes for sealing and 
whaling. Whereas sealing is mostly managed by nation-states or 
through regional bodies open only to nations with a direct 
interest in seals and sealing, the IWC is open to all independent 
states. Some of these states have the hope that the IWC should 
cover all cetaceans, rather than the few species currently 
recognized as being under IWC competence. The IWC thus 
provides the institutional framework for attempts to turn 
cetaceans from ‘nobody's property’ into ‘everybody's property.’ In 
order to achieve this, the whale protectionists moved to 
eliminate all whaling conducted by countries that were not 
members of the IWC, hoping that this would place all whale 
resources under one internationally recognized management 
body, thereby giving credence to the concept of a global 
resource. On the other hand, they tried to gain control over the 
IWC in order to impose a total moratorium on ‘commercial’ 
whaling. To a great extent they were successful in this latter 
objective. However, IWC has failed to eliminate whaling taking 
place outside of the IWC, as less than 10 per cent of whaling 
falls under IWC control (Aron et al. 2000:188). 


Creating an IWC Monopoly 

One of the characteristics, some would say weaknesses, of 
international treaties is that they are only binding on 
contracting governments. The International Convention for the 
Regulation of Whaling (ICRW) is no exception. The Convention 
applies only to ‘factory ships, land stations, and the whale 
catchers under the jurisdiction of the Contracting Governments’ 
(Article I). Nor do international agreements such as the UNCLOS 
and Agenda 21 confine the management of whales solely to the 
IWC. Both recognize whales as highly migratory species that 
need to be managed at an international level, but this does not 
necessarily mean that they are a global resource. Contrary to 
what many anti-whaling organizations claim (e.g., Greenpeace 
1992), UNCLOS does not give a special position to the IWC in 
the management of whales. In fact, IWC is not even mentioned 
in UNCLOS, which states that ‘.. in the case of cetaceans 
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[States] shall in particular work through the appropriate 
international organizations for their conservation, management 
and study’ (Article 65, emphasis added). The article clearly 
leaves open the possibility for more than one organization to be 
considered an appropriate management regime (Burke 1997, 
2001). Furthermore, Paragraph 17.89 of Agenda 21 mentions 
the IWC as one among other organizations (as Paragraphs 17.87 
and 17.88 do about fishing). Through their rhetoric, which is 
frequently repeated by journalists, whale protectionists have 
created a false impression that legal whaling activities must be 
confined to, and approved by, the IWC. This rhetoric is followed 
up by more tangible attempts to give the IWC a monopolistic 
position. 

Several governments have, for various reasons, decided 
not to become members of the IWC, although some of their 
citizens are engaged in whaling. Other countries have 
withdrawn for shorter or longer periods of time, among them 
Norway that left the IWC temporarily in 1959. Canada left in 
1982 and has remained a non-member, although Canadian 
Inuit have resumed bowhead whaling after a lapse of several 
decades (Freeman et al. 1992). Iceland left the IWC in 1992 and 
rejoined in 2002. Decisions made by the IWC are not binding on 
non-members, which is one reason why it might be attractive to 
remain outside. Hence, whaling by non-members may 
undoubtedly diminish the effectiveness of IWC’s decisions, and 
the IWC as well as some of its members, have put pressure on 
non-members to join.?° 

Whaling activities conducted by nations that remain 
outside the IWC have met with little understanding and respect 
in such countries as the United States and the U.K. These non- 
IWC whaling nations are therefore attractive targets for activists 
who launch attacks on whalers, calling them ‘pirates’ and 
‘outlaws’—although their whaling is perfectly legal according to 
international law. Several whaling ships were destroyed in 1979 
and 1980 (Day 1992). Such acts of sabotage, together with other 


23 The IWC has in recent years urged the Government of Canada 
to rejoin the organization (IWC Resolutions 1996:9 and 2000:2, 
available from the webpage at http:/ /www.iwcoffice.org/ Resolutions /). 

On the other hand, the IWC majority rejected Iceland’s 
application to rejoin IWC in 2002 because Iceland wanted to lodge a 
reservation against the moratorium. 
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forms of harassment and pressure from the United States 
(DeSombre 2001), brought most, but not all, of the remaining 
whaling nations to join the IWC. Where only eight of 16 whaling 
nations were members of the IWC in 1972, the figure was nine 
out of ten in 1982 (Hoel 1986:69). Hence the IWC had come a 
long way toward a de facto monopoly over the management of 
large whales, but as mentioned earlier, not at all over the 
smaller whales. The acts of violence and intimidation used to 
reach this level of inclusiveness have met little, or no, 
international condemnation. To advance their goal of stopping 
all whaling, it remained for the anti-whalers to gain effective 
control of the IWC. 


Controlling the IWC 

The inclusiveness of the IWC to all independent countries, 
whether engaged in whaling or not, made it possible for 
countries opposed to the main objective of the Convention (i.e., 
‘orderly development of the whaling industry) to join the IWC for 
the sole purpose of putting an end to whaling (Hoel 1986, 1992; 
Day 1992). Whereas the number of active whaling nations 
declined, the number of IWC members increased from fourteen 
in 1972 to 23 in 1979 when the IWC made two important moves 
toward the cessation of whaling. These moves were, first, 
establishing the Indian Ocean as a whale sanctuary for a ten- 
year period (later extended), and second, a moratorium on 
pelagic whaling by factory ships in the Antarctic (with the 
exception of minke whales). In 1981, this moratorium was 
extended to all pelagic catches of sperm whales. By 1982, IWC 
membership had soared to 39 states, enabling a three-quarters 
majority to impose a moratorium on all commercial whaling, 
despite that the IWC Scientific Committee found no scientific 
justification for such an action. 

Many of the new members were small states such as the 
Seychelles (joining in 1979), Oman (1980), Dominica, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines, Costa Rica (all 1981), Antigua, 
Barbuda, Belize, and Monaco (1982). In his book The Whale 
War, David Day (himself a whale-protectionist) paints a picture 
of a small group of western activists lobbying these small and 
newly independent countries that were more than eager to have 
their voices heard in international fora and participate in the 
management of a ‘global resource’ (Day 1992:118, see also Hoel 
1986:76). Several of the activists attended IWC meetings as 
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commissioners for these nations, or held other key positions in 
their small delegations. The activists also had access to funds to 
pay the IWC membership fees as well as other expenses 
connected with the meetings (Cherfas 1989:118). WWF was 
among those who paid for the Seychelles and her chief 
scientist—an adviser to a number of animal welfare and animal 
rights organizations (Pearce 1991:24). By 1982, a steering 
committee headed and funded by Greenpeace and WWF had 
recruited at least half a dozen countries (Spencer et al. 
1991:177)." 

The change in IWC policy came gradually with the shift in 
the relative strength of the whaling and anti-whaling blocks 
within the organization. When still not numerous enough to 
obtain the three-quarter majority needed to change the 
Schedule, the anti-whaling group managed to play whaling 
nations off against each other. This was accomplished by 
changing proposals to make them acceptable to some of the 
whaling nations in order to secure the required majority. For 
example, Norway did not oppose a moratorium on hunting of 
sperm whales in 1981, and Japan did not object to the Indian 
Ocean Sanctuary in 1979 as long as its southern border was 
drawn in such a way as to minimize the sanctuary’s impact on 
Japan’s catches of minke whales in the Antarctic. In 1994, 
Denmark did not object to the Southern Ocean Sanctuary in 
return for secure quotas for Greenland whalers, a decision that 
enraged Faroese delegates.2° Where a three-quarter majority 
was not feasible, the anti-whaling members proposed 
resolutions, which only required a simple majority in order to 
pass. Although such resolutions are not binding on members; 
many see them as ‘soft laws’ that should be obeyed (Friedheim 


24 A recent new IWC-member is San Marino, a tiny country in 
the Apennines Mountains, measuring only 61 sq km. 


25 The ‘Trish proposal’ is a recent example of this strategy. In an 
attempt to break the deadlock in the IWC, Ireland proposed a 
‘compromise’ which would allow coastal whaling within national 
economic zones, whilst placing a permanent ban on whaling in 
international waters and on international trade in whale products. 
Japanese whaling interests fear that if the last requirement is dropped, 
Norway will be able to support the proposal and thus further isolate 
Japan. 
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2001b:206). They appear to legitimise, at least in the eyes of 
some anti-whalers, their unrelenting opposition to whaling. 


Enforcement of IWC Decisions 

The inability of the IWC to enforce its decisions upon reluctant 
members has been obvious to most observers. The main reason 
for this weakness is Article V in the Whaling Convention, which 
gives contracting governments the option to object to any 
amendment of the Schedule within 90 days, after which they are 
not bound by that decision. Ironically, this clause was included 
on the insistence of the United States and against Norway’s 
protests (Cherfas 1989:113), but it is this article that today 
allows Norway to continue commercial whaling within the 
framework of international law as represented by the Whaling 
Convention. 

The whale protectionists within the IWC have therefore 
been forced to rely on the powers of the United States and the 
NGOs to enforce its decisions. The United States, being the only 
country that has introduced legal measures that it can use 
against nations it deems have diminished the effectiveness of 
the IWC, has more than once been willing to coerce whaling 
nations to comply with the IWC decisions (Martin and Brennan 
1989; DeSombre 2001). The United States has certified, or 
threatened to certify, whaling nations under the Pelly 
Amendment and the Packwood—Magnusson Amendment, in 
effect becoming the TWC's policeman’ (Day 1992:47). In 1985, 
the Soviet quota of fish in Alaskan waters was halved because 
the Russians exceeded their quotas of minke whales (Cherfas 
1989:189). But usually the mere threat to use this legislation 
has been sufficient to force whaling nations to comply (cf 
DeSombre 2001:190-191): South-Korea, Peru, Chile and Spain 
all joined the IWC in 1978-79 after strong pressure from the 
United States (Siegel 1985:584). This policy continued to be 
successful throughout the 1980s, when pressure was brought 
to bear on several whaling nations. Taiwan, a country that has 
been denied membership in the IWC, closed its whaling 
operations under threat of certification (Birnie 1985:601); 
Iceland did not object to the moratorium imposed on 
commercial whaling in 1982, and Peru withdrew its objection in 
1984. South Korea abandoned scientific whaling for the same 
reason in 1986-87 (Day 1992:111) and, in July 1987, Norway 
announced a temporary halt in commercial whaling—without 
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cancelling its objection—less than a month after the US 
Secretary of Commerce certified Norway for ‘diminishing the 
effectiveness’ of the Commission (Hoel 1992:24). Finally, Japan 
withdrew its objection to the moratorium to avoid being expelled 
from American waters (Sumi 1989). 

However, as we have seen, there are limitations to this 
approach and actual sanctions (as opposed to the threat of 
sanctions) from the United States, in fact, have been rare. 
Instead, much of the enforcement has been left to 
environmental and animal welfare groups which have employed 
a number of strategies, ranging from more or less harmless 
letter-writing campaigns, demonstrations and public petitions, 
to intense lobbying in Brussels, in Washington D.C., and at the 
annual IWC meetings, and to consumer boycotts and sabotage 
of whaling vessels. Boycotts of marine, as well as other, 
products have been launched against sealing and whaling 
countries, with mixed results. Norwegian and Japanese whalers, 
operating in accordance with the Whaling Convention, have 
taken the place of non-member whalers (except non-member 
Canada) as ‘pirates’ and ‘outlaws’ not only in the rhetoric of the 
activists but as targets for physical assaults. The Sea Shepherd 
organization, which claims to be the ‘eco-police’ of the high seas, 
enforcing decisions made by IWC majority, has sent its ‘soldiers’ 
to sink whaling vessels in Iceland and Norway and interrupt 
Makah whaling, while Greenpeace has tried to keep up its 
harassment of whalers by less violent means. All these actions 
of intimidation are, according to these NGOs, legitimised by 
decisions made by the IWC, whether in the form of non-binding 
resolutions (lacking the force of law) or Schedule amendments. 


Whose Resources? 


To claim that whales are a global resource or the heritage of 
mankind constitutes the final stage in the appropriation of 
whales by non-whaling groups and societies, a process that 
began centuries ago with a gradual appropriation by national 
authorities. The appropriation of whales by outsiders, although 
it has gone further than for any other natural resource, is but a 
part of a more general trend. Since the dawn of the industrial 
revolution, the industrialized world has laid claims on more and 
more of the world's natural resources, not only by their 
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extraction—through mining, fishing, cattle ranching, food 
exports, and so on—but through nature conservation measures 
as well. Moreover, perceptions of nature have changed radically, 
particularly in the Anglo-Saxon world. Nature has increasingly 
been associated with ‘wilderness,’ those areas of the physical 
environment which are believed to remain undisturbed by 
human beings—rain forests, African savannahs, the Arctic, and 
the ocean depths. These are often depicted as ‘edens’ (cf. Slater 
1995) where animals, plants, birds, and rocks reside in blissful 
harmony, an idyll that is vulnerable to human encroachment. In 
such a worldview, supported by the nature rights advocates, 
humans are seen ‘a destructive, pestilent species, mad and out 
of control (Franklin 1999:3) and should therefore be kept out of 
the wilderness. The prescribed solution is to have these parts of 
nature protected by establishing national parks, nature 
reserves, sanctuaries, or biosphere areas, where nature can be 
enclosed. Similarly, it is possible to ‘enclose’ certain species 
through protective legislation. The IUCN, WWF and other 
international organizations have worked hard to promote 
preservation of species and habitats, and Third World countries 
have been urged to establish national parks and sanctuaries, 
often tempted by attractive proposals to develop tourist facilities. 
Eco-tourism is seen as a new and promising source of foreign 
capital to many countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America as 
well as in the North. Governments have also established parks 
and nature reserves in the interests of national pride and to 
participate in a global trend. However, because restrictions are 
often imposed on traditional use of the areas and resources 
within these protected areas, nature preservation is not 
infrequently in conflict with the interests of the local people 
(McNeely and Pitt 1985; McNeely 1993; Dasmann 1988; Home- 
wood and Rodgers 1988; Poole 1989; West and Brechin 1991). 
Many inhabitants of the North Atlantic region make a 
living from using the natural resources, and are vulnerable to 
political decisions influenced by environmental and nature 
rights ideologies. This applies in particular to ‘non-indigenous’ 
people of e.g., Nordic or Anglo-Saxon background. Hence, 
Faroese, Icelandic and Norwegian whalers are condemned, as 
are sealers from Newfoundland and Norway. The attitude toward 
Inuit sealers and whalers is more ambivalent. The romantics 
have often expressed a feeling of sympathy to ‘indigenous’ 
peoples who are seen as part of nature, at least as long as they 
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do not produce for the market and partake in the world 
economy. But, as Sejersen (1996) points out, these ‘nature 
peoples’ are gradually losing sympathy with their claimed rights 
to participate in the world economy and to develop economically 
on their own terms, and according to their own values. 
Indigenous peoples are becoming ‘humanized’ with desires and 
priorities consciously made based on cultural values and not 
dictated by natural instincts. No longer regarded as ‘noble 
savages’ they, in the worldview of the nature romantics, have 
lost their innocence or authenticity and thereby their rights to 
reside in the Garden of Eden. 

To the nature romantics, modern technology, economic 
development, and indigenous peoples’ rights to use nature seem 
to be incompatible: ‘Sure, natives should have a place in the 
wilderness, but should they be allowed to bring their rifles and 
snowmobiles with them?’ (Patrick Moore from Greenpeace, in 
Pearce 1991:43, our emphasis). This quote underlines how one 
of the Greenpeace leaders (and certainly leaders of many other 
environmental, animal welfare, and animal rights organizations) 
believe they have a right to make decisions about how 
indigenous peoples are to exploit their natural resources. The 
nature romantic thus places indigenous peoples in an 
impossible dilemma: we accept your hunting if you behave like 
an ecological noble savage. This would lead us to wonder 
whether non-indigenous peoples (such as Icelanders, Faroese, 
and Norwegians) are allowed any place in ‘the wilderness’ at all, 
with or without rifles and snowmobiles. 

A widely held notion today is that natural resource use will 
best be regulated if local communities that depend on these 
resources for their nutritional, economic, social, and cultural 
needs actively participate in their management, a principle 
incorporated into several important reports (i.e. WCED 1987; 
IUCN et al. 1991; UNCED 1992). This principle of self- 
management is assured as a right both in the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (ICCPR) and in the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
(ICESCR), both associated covenants to the International Bill of 
Human Rights. According to these Covenants: 


-All peoples have the right to self-determination: by 
virtue of that right they freely determine their political 
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status and freely pursue their economic, social and 
cultural development (Article 1(2)) 


—-All peoples may, for their own ends, freely dispose of 
their natural wealth and resources without prejudice to 
any obligations arising out of international economic co- 
operation based on the principle of mutual benefit, and 
international law. In no case may a people be deprived of 
their means of subsistence (Article 1(2)) 


Moreover, Article 10(c) of the U.N. Convention on 
Biological Diversity (which has now been ratified by a majority of 
U.N. member-states) directs governments to ‘protect and 
encourage customary use of biological resources in accordance 
with traditional cultural practices that are compatible with 
conservation or sustainable use requirements.’ 

These United Nations’ accords are in general supportive of 
a people’s right to harvest natural resources in order to meet 
their basic needs ‘of personal security, food, shelter, clothing, 
and medicine—in short, a guarantee of cultural survival’ (Ward 
1993:27). Moreover, the ICESRC assures the ‘right of everybody 
to the enjoyment of the highest attainable standard of physical 
and mental health’ (Article 12) and a number of articles give 
people the right to be treated with respect and to be protected 
against malice and ridicule directed against their name and 
reputation (Ward 1993). The ILO-Convention No. 169 addresses 
the rights of indigenous peoples in a more direct manner. Article 
15, for instance, speaks of the needs to safeguard peoples’ rights 
to natural resources, including the right to ‘participate in the 
use; management and conservation of these resources,’ and 
Article 23(1) states that ‘hunting, fishing, trapping and gathering 
shall be recognized as important factors in the maintenance of 
their cultures and their economic. selftreliance and 
development.’ A number of other international declarations, 
treaties and conventions stress that their social and cultural 
identities, customs, traditions and institutions shall be treated 
with respect (Ward 1993). 

Only a handful of countries have so far ratified the ILO- 
Convention, so that the rights of indigenous peoples still seem to 
be resisted by some governments. Widespread recognition of the 
rights of non-indigenous hunters seem to be even more distant 
because, as already noted, certain essential elements of their 
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culture have been denied or seriously denigrated by the 
international environmental and animal welfare movements. 
North Atlantic hunters are facing a new, and to them 
incomprehensible, regime of appropriation, with new rules and 
sanctions. They find this situation intolerable, and have 
responded to these challenges in several ways. 
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Local Responses to Global 
Issues 


The campaigns against sealing and whaling have been 
framed in the rhetoric of the global and civilized. Kathryn 
Fuller, from WWF-International, provides a typical example 
in her letter to the Icelandic Ambassador to the United 
States, urging Iceland to stop whaling and qualify for 
membership in the ‘world community’ (Fuller 1991:2). To 
Victor Scheffer, a former U.S. delegate to the IWC, caring 
about whales has become a mark of personal and societal 
maturity (Scheffer 1991:19). In this way the worldview of a 
largely urban white middle class—in the North American 
context termed ‘WASP’ or ‘White Anglo-Saxon Protestant—is 
given the ethos of being globally shared, and superior to all 
other views. Because only a few marginal groups of hunters 
and fishermen are negatively affected, few people bother to 
take issue with this (mis)representation. On the contrary, as 
has been argued elsewhere (Kalland 1992b, 1993a) certain 
governments may, for domestic advantage, join with the 
opponents of sealing and whaling. 

Many whalers and sealers find it difficult to 
understand and interpret international criticism of their 
hunting activities. Such dissonance is rooted in radically 
different and distinct value and symbolic systems, each 
firmly embedded in and conditioned by historic, cultural 
processes. To the international anti-use movement, whales 
and seals have become symbols of great importance: they 
symbolize purity, innocence, and nature; in short, 
everything that is good. Pictures of white seal pups, or of 
leaping humpback whales with their enormous wing-like 
flukes, have opened peoples’ checkbooks and hearts like no 
other animal has managed to do, with the possible exception 
of elephants (Freeman and Kreuter 1994; Kalland 1994a). 
They have been among the most effective fundraisers for the 
environmental movement. 
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To the hunters, on the other hand, seals and whales 
are primarily natural resources on which their livelihoods 
depend. But the animals may also carry a symbolic 
importance (cf. Chapter 5). Many Inuit perceive animals as 
social beings, non-human persons, who respond intelligently 
to the conditions of the world. ‘Many kinds of animals have 
families, are capable of willful action, and are causally 
responsible for the things they do’ (Feit 1994:16). The 
relationship between people and animals is that of mutual 
dependency and respect. To many of the activists, however, 
the animals are reduced to children who need protection. 
The Inuit are themselves reduced to children in need of 
protection by environmental activists against the forces of 
world markets. Hence, whereas the hunters’ myths portray 
man and animals as equal and active partners, the anti-use 
activists see this relationship as a rigid, non-negotiable and 
even irresistible one between active patrons (or parents) and 
helpless and passive clients (or children). 

It is not surprising that whaling and sealing nations 
see the anti-use campaigns not only as assaults on their 
livelihoods, but as assaults on their ways of life—indeed, on 
their cultures and identities. In this chapter, the focus is on 
how sealers and whalers—and their governments—try to 
cope with these campaigns. It will be argued that they do so 
in several ways. At one level they have tried to answer their 
critics by actively taking part in international management 
discussions and by providing scientific evidence that 
particular natural resource populations can _ sustain 
controlled harvests. They have produced a large amount of 
informational material on ecology, the hunt, and their 
culture for the media as well as for the general public. In 
this rhetoric of sustainable use—partly appropriated from 
the environmental discourse—it is the sealers and whalers 
who are stewards of green values. At the same time, they 
have tried to address the issues raised by their adversaries 
through the introduction of new regulations and 
technologies in an attempt to make the hunts more 
controlled and ‘humane.’ At another level, they have 
contested the views advanced by their adversaries by 
actively defending their rights to self-determination and to 
harvest their traditional resources in a sustainable manner. 
These measures have been undertaken by working through 
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the existing international bodies, and by creating new ones. 
Moreover, they have sought to strengthen their own sense of 
identity—national, ethnic, or local community—without 
reducing their claim to being full members of the global 
community. 


Accommodating the Global Eco-Discourse 


Activists have fought against sealing and whaling using 
ecological, animal welfare, and animal rights arguments. 
Although no sharp line exists in practice between these 
discourses (Wenzel 1991:36), it is important to keep them 
distinct for analytical purposes. The ecological discourse is 
concerned with the environment as a system and seeks to 
safeguard species’ habitats and biodiversity. Its proponents 
are conservationists, i.e., they accept that species may be 
utilized as long as this can be done sustainably. This is the 
view expressed in the report Caring for the Earth (IUCN et al. 
1991). Preservationists or protectionists, on the other hand, 
include some animal welfare proponents concerned with the 
treatment of animals, including killing methods, and the 
animal rights advocates who oppose the killing of animals 
claiming that animals have an intrinsic value (Regan 
1984:264). These various discourses unfortunately are often 
conflated, or disguised as purely ecological discourses, so 
that many have come to believe that whales and seals in 
general are endangered. A great deal of effort has therefore 
been invested in scientific research to establish the baseline 
for the management of the sealing and whaling and to 
provide the data needed to demonstrate that many 
populations of marine mammals can be hunted on a 
sustainable basis. 


Scientific Investigation 

The natural sciences hold key roles in all inter-governmental 
organizations (IGO) established to manage the utilization of 
natural marine resources, and the IWC is no exception. 
Article V.2 of the Whaling Convention states that 
amendments to its Schedule ‘shall be based on scientific 
findings,’ hence a scientific committee was established 
within the IWC for this purpose. 
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Geographical subareas used in management of minke whales in the 
North Atlantic (fr. Anomymous 1993). 


A common strategy used by all countries affected by 
the anti-sealing and anti-whaling campaigns has been to 
attempt to convince their adversaries through the use of 
scientific findings. Assuming that an international body like 
the IWC will (1) conform to its stated objective, namely, to 
‘provide for the proper conservation of whale stocks and 
thus make possible the orderly development of the whaling 
industry’ (contained in the preamble to the Convention), and 
(2) abide by its own rules—i.e., that Schedule amendments 
shall be based on the best scientific advice and ‘take into 
consideration the interest of the consumers of whale 
products and the whaling industry’ (Article V.2 of the 
Convention), whaling nations have, over the years, spent a 
large amount of money on whale research. Reports filed by 
hunters on whales caught during the season have provided 
managers with valuable _ statistical information on 
population fluctuations and other information relevant to 
fisheries management. To supplement this material, 
Greenland, the Faroe Islands, Iceland and Norway, together 
with Spain, launched an extensive shipboard sightings 
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programme in 1987, the North Atlantic Sightings Survey 
(NASS). This project, which may have been the most 
important contribution to IWC’s work on the comprehensive 
assessment of the world’s whale stocks (Sigurjonsson 
1990:69-70), has provided scientists with quantitative 
information on a number of whale species. 

Both Iceland and Norway began to catch whales for 
research purposes as authorized by Article VIII of the 
Whaling Convention. Between 1986 and 1989, Iceland 
caught 362 fin and sei whales; however, the original plan to 
catch some minke whales was dropped because of external 
pressure (Ivarsson 1994:128). In 2003, Iceland launched a 
new research programme, and 36 minke whales were 
caught during the first year. Norway caught a total of 276 
minke whales as part of its comprehensive marine mammal 
programme from 1989 through 1994. Several hundred 
scholarly papers—about one-third focusing on minke 
whales—have been published in connection with this latter 
programme, which was motivated by the moratorium as well 
as the appearance of large numbers of harp seals along the 
coast of northern Norway, causing heavy losses to fishermen 
(Eikeland 1994, 1995; Haug and Nilssen 1995:550). Among 
the purposes of the research is an analysis of the interaction 
between marine mammals and fish, whale population 
dynamics, and stock identification (Blix et al. 1995). 

Between 1981 and 1984 the Faroe Islands caught 13 
fin whales under the Convention's ‘scientific whaling’ clause 
(Olafsson 1990:132).'. A much larger and more 
comprehensive research project was launched in 1986 on 
pilot whales under the auspices of the United Nations’ 
Environmental Program (UNEP) and the IWC. Thousands of 
pilot whales, sometimes whole pods, have been investigated 
by scientists from the Faroe Islands, Denmark, France, 
Spain, and the United Kingdom. A number of questions 
have been addressed, such as_ stock identity, social 
structure, reproduction, feeding and the presence of 
pollutants in the whales (Desportes 1990; Sanderson 1991). 


1 The Faroese had taken a small number of fin whales for 
local consumption, but ceased this fishery as a result of Danish 
pressure (Olafsson 1990:132). 
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Marine mammal research in Greenland is also 
comprehensive (Havpattedyrafdelingen 1995) and dates to 
1953. Since the beginning, the Greenland Fisheries 
Research Institute has collected jaws for age determination 
as well as samples from reproductive organs for maturation 
and fertility studies. More recently, satellite transmitters 
have been attached to walrus, beluga and narwhal to 
investigate their behaviour (Born 1991; Heide-Jorgensen et 
al. 2001). Several sighting and aerial surveys have been 
carried out for beluga, narwhal as well as minke and fin 
whales since 1981 (McLaren and Davis 1983; Heide- 
Jorgensen et al. 1993; Larsen 1994, 1995; JCCMNB 1991- 
1994). DNA testing on fin and minke whales is currently 
being undertaken to establish stock identities. Humpback 
whales off Greenland were included in the Year of the North 
Atlantic Humpback (YONAH) research project conducted 
between 1990 and 1993, which aimed to collect tail photo- 
identification and DNA. Similar investigations were 
conducted in Greenland before YONAH was initiated (Larsen 
1991). The results of the scientific research have been 
presented to management bodies such as the IWC, 
NAMMCO, the JCCMNB and have been used by Greenland 
Home Rule wildlife managers. Between 1979 and 1994, 
Greenland provided the IWC with 36 documents on various 
aspects of whale hunting, management, and technology (see 
Stevenson et al. 1997). This is in addition to other scientific 
papers submitted to the Scientific Committee on whale stock 
identity, population estimates, and other research. Although 
Greenland primarily uses cultural arguments in IWC to 
justify whale quotas, the scientific research and the 
submission of scientific reports to IWC are important 
parallel activities that underpin Greenland’s right to use 
marine resources in its coastal waters. Even Canada, 
though not a member of the IWC or NAMMCO, has an 
extensive research programme on cetaceans—as well as on 
pinnipeds—and Canadian scientists participate actively in 
the scientific committees of both organizations. Scientific 
research is also an integral part of the co-management 
agreements operating in the Canadian Arctic. 

Based on such research, the IWC _ Scientific 
Committee, after the moratorium on whaling went into effect 
in 1987, concluded that a number of whale stocks could be 
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exploited sustainably. The Pacific gray whale has fully 
recovered and has been removed from the U.S. endangered 
species’ list. The Antarctic stocks of minke whales have been 
estimated at 761,000 animals, and although this figure is 
currently under review, the population is believed to be well 
above the original level of abundance. The Northeast Atlantic 
population of minke whales has recently been estimated at 
112,000 animals, and the central North Atlantic stock at 
72,000, both populations permit sustainable harvests at this 
time.2 The North Atlantic stock of fin whales, estimated at 
47,300 (IWC 2002), is also able to sustain a regulated 
annual catch. 

The North Atlantic countries have strictly adhered to 
the Whaling Convention, and accordingly have stressed the 
importance of science in natural resource management. 
They have strongly defended the principle of sustainable 
utilization of natural resources—including marine 
mammals—and long believed that other countries viewed 
management in the same way. Further, they believed that 
scientific evidence would convince their opponents to accept 
sustainable whaling and sealing. Therefore, in 1991, when 
the IWC upheld the moratorium on commercial whaling and 
thereby ignoring new scientific evidence, Iceland left the 
organization (but joined again in 2002). Canada had already 
resigned from the IWC in 1982 because of its failure to base 
its decisions on scientific findings. Norway remains a 
disgruntled member, but resumed whaling in 1993 when a 
research programme had shown that it was possible to hunt 
minke whales on a sustainable basis,? despite strong 


2 However, the IWC estimates the combined population of 
these two stocks at approximately 149,000 animals (95 per cent 
confidence limit between 120,000 and 182,000 animals) for the 
period 1987-1995 (IWC 2002). 


3 Although Norway objected when the IWC, in 1986, 
classified the northeast Atlantic minke whale stock as ‘protected,’ 
the government decided in 1987 to temporarily halt commercial 
whaling. An international group of experts had concluded that 
knowledge of stock size and population dynamics were inadequate 
and that whaling should either cease completely or be reduced to 
no more than 200 animals (Anderson et al. 1987). The government 
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international protests and repeated condemnation from the 
IWC majority. 

The research effort appears to have been futile. Nor, in 
the Norwegian case, has the introduction of strict 
management policies, including adherence to quotas set by 
means endorsed by the IWC, the employment of trained 
veterinarians as inspectors on all vessels, and the imposition 
of severe sanctions on infractions, been much help in 
diverting attacks from anti-whaling groups both from within 
and outside the IWC. When it became difficult to defend the 
moratorium on a scientific basis, as discussed in Chapter 6, 
whale protectionists shifted to ethical and moral arguments. 
The question of ethics and morality introduced a new array 
of concerns, the issue of humane killing methods receiving 
the most attention. Although this issue was first raised by 
animal welfare organizations in the late 1950s, it was only in 
the 1970s that the issue became of great concern to a 
number of member states. 


Improving Killing Methods 

Animal welfare and animal rights advocates have painted a 
disturbing image of sealing and whaling, reflecting a change 
in many people’s perception of humaneness’ and a growing 
concern for animal suffering. The killing of harp seal pups in 
front of their ‘mothers’ on the ice floes off the coast of 
Newfoundland is particularly offensive to many urban 
people in western industrial societies. It is for his reason 
that activists opposed to sealing and whaling continue to 
present such images of the hunts. 

No killing is pleasant to the eye and mind, hence the 
reason for isolating and hiding abattoirs in many societies 
(Vialles 1994). However, credible veterinary experts agree 
that, although revolting to the viewer, the heavy blow of the 
hakapik on the pup’s head kills the animal swiftly and 
painlessly. It is the most humane killing method available, 
but this does not mean that the technology cannot be 
improved. Sealing nations have established strict regulations 


justified its decision in ecological terms, but the decision came only 
weeks after the United States had threatened to sanction Norway 
under the Pelly Amendment to the Fisherman's Protective Act (Hoel 
1992:23-25). 
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of how the hunt is to be conducted, and sealers must attend 
courses before they are licensed to hunt on the ice. By April 
1998 more than 3,000 Newfoundland sealers had 
voluntarily participated in the ‘Sealers Training Program.’ 
To improve the situation further, the Canadian Sealers 
Association (CSA) requested the course be made 
mandatory and to include a ‘sealers code of ethics.’ 


A whaler loads the grenade into the cannon. 
Photo courtesy H.B. Broch. 


There are reasons to be more concerned about the 
killing methods in whaling. Sometimes whales may be 
wounded and suffer for a long time before being finally 
killed. This is particularly true for indigenous hunts where 
old technologies have been employed until recently. 
Although Alaskan bowhead whaling may cause more stress 
to the whales than modern, commercial whaling, it was the 
latter that was the main target when the animal welfare 
issue was firmly placed on the IWC agenda in the late 
1970s. In 1975, the IWC Scientific Committee began 
reviewing killing methods in an effort to improve them. In 
the following years, a series of recommendations were 
adopted, and, finally the ‘Working Group on Humane Killing’ 
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was established in 1983 and has continued meeting since 
(Mitchell et al. 1986; Donovan 1986). 

When a ban against the use of non-explosive ‘cold’ 
harpoons in commercial hunting of large whales was 
extended to include minke whales after 1983, Iceland and 
Norway were among the whaling nations that formally 
objected to this decision. They did so, not on principle but 
because they needed more time to develop a new grenade 
(Donovan 1986:141). In 1981, Norway initiated a research 
programme to test a number of killing methods such as 
electrocution, drugs, and gases, but found an explosive 
penthrite grenade to be most efficient. This technology was 
made mandatory in Norwegian minke whaling beginning 
with the 1984 season (Wen 1993:95), and has also been 
used by whalers in Greenland since 1989. A similar grenade 
was developed in Japan. This new grenade harpoon 
shortened the average time to death, and the majority of 
whales are now killed instantly (Wen and Wallge 1996). 
However, improvements in hunting are still possible, both 
through the development of more reliable grenades and the 
improvement of whalers’ skills. In 1993, Norway introduced 
compulsory shooting tests for all gunners in an attempt to 
improve their performance, a measure that has further 
reduced killing time. 

The humane killing discourse has been targeted 
primarily at commercial whaling, and the working group on 
humane killing methods has been one of the strongest 
critics of commercial whaling. Gradually, however, 
aboriginal whalers have also come under increasing 
pressure to utilize more humane killing methods. Alaskan 
Inuit have begun to employ a smaller, handheld version of 
the penthrite grenade in their bowhead hunt, and the 
Greenland government gives minke whale quotas to modern 
whaling vessels equipped with penthrite grenades as a first 
priority, at the expense of hunters using only rifles. 

Even those hunting small cetaceans have been 
affected, although these animals fall outside the legal 
competence of the IWC. The Faroe Islands’ government 
reports to the IWC on the killing methods employed in the 
pilot whale hunt. In 1982 it decided to review the hunt, and 
four years later, new regulations were introduced, and 
several steps taken to reduce stress on the whales during 
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the drives (Olafsson 1990). Spears and harpoons were 
among the equipment banned in most cases. Some landing 
sites considered unfit for whaling were closed, whereas 
others had to be improved before they could be authorized 
as whaling bays. Moreover, whales must be properly secured 
and killed by severing the major arteries in the neck, and 
alternatives to the gaff (used to haul animals ashore that do 
not beach themselves) are to be used (Sanderson 1991:16- 
17). 


Membership in the ‘Global Village’ 

A great many international organizations have been 
established and numerous initiatives have been taken to 
improve management programmes and protect the North 
Atlantic environment against pollution. Some of these are 
global in scope, such as the IWC, the IUCN, and CITES, 
which have all had a profound impact on North Atlantic 
hunters. Other organizations are more regional in character. 
Among them are well-established management bodies such 
as the International Council for the Exploration of the Sea 
(ICES), North Atlantic Fishery Organization (NAFO), and the 
North Atlantic Salmon Conservation Organization (NASCO), 
which are all important organizations to fishing nations in 
the region. A more recent creation is NAMMCO, established 
by the Faroe Islands, Greenland, Iceland, and Norway as an 
alternative to the IWC for the management of whaling in the 
region. NAMMCO has also been recognized by its members 
as the competent body to manage the hunting of pinnipeds, 
which are on the agenda of ICES as well. ASCOBANS, on the 
other hand, focuses more narrowly on small cetaceans. 
More relevant to North Atlantic hunters are such specialized 
management bodies as the International Agreement on the 
Conservation of Polar Bears and their Habitat (Freeman 
1996b) and the Greenland—Canadian Joint Commission for 
the Conservation of Narwhal and Beluga (Freeman et al. 
1998:141-143). There are also a number of management 
institutions providing national or regional coverage (included 
below). Finally the Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy 
(AEPS), should be noted as an_ inter-government 
collaboration between the Nordic countries, Canada, Russia 
and the United States with the Inuit Circumpolar 
Conference (ICC), the Saami Council and the Russian 
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Association of Indigenous Peoples of the North, (RAIPON) as 
permanent observers. The AEPS is now incorporated into 
the Arctic Council, which was established in September 
1996* and that today includes six indigenous peoples’ 
organisations. 

These are only a few of the many organizations in 
which the North Atlantic countries have actively participated 
by sending large delegations and preparing discussion 
documents, paying membership fees, and assuming 
administrative and leadership responsibilities. Moreover, 
representatives for hunters and their governments have 
tried to defend hunting activities both on ecological and 
cultural grounds in countless bilateral meetings. For 
countries like the Faroe Islands, Greenland, and Iceland, 
with few inhabitants and resources, participation is costly as 
well as taxing on human resources. At times, participation 
has also been politically challenging; e.g., the Faroe Islands 
and Greenland are sometimes not members in their own 
right in many international organizations, but only as part of 
the Danish Realm. The IWC is a case in point, where the 
interests of the Faroe Islands and Greenland must be 
harmonized with those of Denmark, which has not always 
been easy. In Canada, the situation is even more complex, 
with potential conflicts arising among native groups, 
between natives and the authorities, and between federal 
and provincial authorities. Conflicts have been particularly 
bitter between the Federal Government and the province of 
Newfoundland and Labrador concerning the management of 
marine resources (Gezelius 1996). Despite all the difficulties 
of a financial, personal, and political nature, representatives 
of communities affected by international management 
decisions have negotiated with their critics to share views 
and opinions, and to work out possible solutions and 
compromises. 

In view of efforts made to respond in constructive ways 
to issues raised by individuals and organizations, sealers 
and whalers have accomplished very little in terms of 


4 The Council has been hampered in its work, as the United 
States delegation has been ordered to block discussion on marine 
mammals in retaliation against Canada's catches of bowhead 
whales (Blichfeldt 2001). 
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creating a more positive international attitude toward 
hunting of marine mammals. The prohibitions against 
imports of marine mammal products into the EU and the 
United States are upheld—regardless of the abundance of 
the species in question, or the hardship imposed on the 
hunters by these trade barriers. The IWC whaling 
moratorium is likewise maintained, although the Scientific 
Committee has determined that certain types of commercial 
whaling can be safely resumed. The recommendations of the 
Scientific Committee continue to be ignored by the 
Commission; after the 1993 IWC meeting, the chairman of 
the Scientific Committee, Dr. Philip Hammond of the U.K. 
Sea Mammal Research Unit, asked, in his letter of 
resignation: ‘what is the point in having a Scientific 
Committee if its unanimous recommendations on a matter 
of primary importance are treated with such contempt?’ 
(letter, dated 26 May 1993). Today member states work to 
subvert the Whaling Convention in their efforts to make the 
whaling moratorium permanent (e.g., Burke 2001; Stone 
2001). 

The opinion held by a number of countries in the IWC, 
particularly Australia and New Zealand, is that whales 
should not be hunted under any circumstance, regardless of 
their numbers or how humane the hunt can be made. To 
those countries, it is morally wrong to kill such animals. 
Hence, Australia no longer participates in the development 
of the Revised Management Scheme (RMS), a process of 
negotiation its government considers irrelevant and even 
harmful. But to the whalers, whatever their cultural 
background, it is difficult to understand why it is more 
morally wrong to kill a whale for food than to kill a 
kangaroo, cow, or a pig for the same purpose. It is obvious 
to most observers that the enforcement of the moratorium is 
no longer motivated by science or the opposition to animal 
suffering, if it ever was. The opposition to whaling and 
sealing goes deeper: differing power relations of 
protectionists and hunters in the North Atlantic have made 
it possible for activists to turn seals and whales into symbols 
for larger environmental and animal rights issues. 
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Contesting the Global Eco-Discourse 


Whatever progress the North Atlantic hunters have achieved 
can be ascribed largely to the other strategy employed—that 
is, openly contesting the cultural and political premises of 
the campaigns against hunting marine mammals. The Inuit 
were the first to do this for reasons too complex to detail 
here; suffice it to say that a general political mobilization 
and a revitalization of indigenous peoples worldwide is partly 
responsible, as are processes within the IWC. When, in 
1981, the IWC defined a new category of whaling— ASW—in 
terms of peoples’ cultural needs, the existence of alternative 
worldviews was legitimised. Non-indigenous peoples also, to 
a significant degree, have argued for whaling in terms of 
cultural needs. Between 1986 and 1994, Japan presented 
33 papers (written by 23 social scientists from eight 
countries) on the cultural aspects of its coastal minke 
whaling operations in an attempt to obtain a small quota 
(GoJ 1997), and Norway presented a comprehensive 
document on the cultural aspects of minke whaling to the 
IWC in 1992 (ISG 1992). The Faroe Islands also have 
repeatedly stressed the cultural significance of pilot whaling. 
Canada has not only strongly defended the rights of Inuit 
populations to hunt marine mammals, but has extensively 
documented the cultural aspects of both indigenous and 
non-indigenous seal hunts (e.g., RCSS 1986a). In so doing, 
these governments have managed to appeal to a number of 
global discourses that are linked to but also seen as 
alternatives to the environmental discourse. Among these 
are the recent attention to indigenous knowledge, cultural 
diversity, local identity, and decentralization. 


Knowledge Conflicts 

Although management authorities may choose to repudiate 
scientific advice in their work, science is nevertheless a key 
factor in every management institution and regime. User 
groups, such as fishermen and hunters, often feel that the 
management regime imposes laws, restrictions and 
regulations upon their activities and way of life, without 
paying proper attention to the users’ ways of doing things. 
Users’ knowledge is seldom considered in management and 
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decision-making processes, and the user groups as well as 
their knowledge have been marginalized within the political 
sphere. To the resource users, this knowledge is of 
paramount importance in pursuing their livelihood in a 
successful way, and they frequently single out biologists and 
their knowledge production as one of the reasons why 
management plans might be erroneous and inapplicable. 
Users argue that their knowledge should be integrated to 
make management plans correspond with the realities of 
nature, claiming that they know about such realities 
because they have gained and produced relevant knowledge 
about the natural world through generations of practical 
experience. This body of knowledge can be labelled practical 
knowledge. It is knowledge about nature and resources as 
well as knowledge about social organisation, cultural values, 
and rules associated with natural resource use. Basically, it 
is knowledge about the relationship between the human and 
natural spheres. It is termed ‘practical’ because it has its 
source in historical as well as contemporary practice. 

The term traditional ecological knowledge (TEK) has 
often been used as a synonym for practical knowledge. 
TEK underlines the embeddedness of knowledge in 
cultural tradition; an embeddedness that can be used to 
emphasize historical depth and thus demonstrate its 
viability. Although we do not contest the embeddedness of 
practical knowledge in tradition, we argue that the accent 
on tradition tends to neglect the dynamics of practical 
knowledge. Practical knowledge is not static, but is 
responsive to changes in local and global systems as well 
as to internal processes. Furthermore, to reserve tradition 
to practical knowledge would disregard the fact that both 
practical and scientific knowledge are based on cultural 
tradition, however different they may be. Another 
limitation of the term TEK is its emphasis on ecology. 
Practical knowledge is far more than knowledge about 
ecology; it also deals with social institutions and cultural 
values. 

Non-western local peoples’ practical knowledge is often 
singled out as one of the means by which humankind can 
learn to live in harmony with nature and thus exit the 
perceived downward spiral of environmental destruction, 
which has followed industrialisation: 
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Scientists and laymen alike have searched for new 
inspiration to correct [the] ills [of the modern world] 
from outside western traditions. A large body of 
literature offers alternative world-views to the 
prevailing western ones: usually depicting man as an 
integral part of nature instead of being separated from 
it and trying to dominate it. They portray man and 
environment as a harmonious unity of mutual respect, 
complementarity and symbiosis... (Bruun and Kalland 
1995:2). 


Practical knowledge is understood as _ holistic, 
encompassing not only knowledge about nature but of a 
whole way of life (Eyporsson and Mathisen 1992). As a 
consequence, practical knowledge is often a total cultural 
complex, not only bits and pieces of local peoples’ 
knowledge. This comprehensiveness usually makes it 
difficult for scientists to incorporate such knowledge into 
their models. Repeatedly, biologists and local hunters and 
fishermen disagree about the size of animal and fish 
populations, the reasons for their fluctuations, the 
influences of hunting and fishing on the populations, and so 
on. Moreover, they are in disagreement about the correct 
method of collecting information about nature and 
resources. Hunters and fishermen see their daily interaction 
and experiences with nature as more valid than the 
biologists’ periodical collection of statistical data obtained 
through aerial surveys, test fishing, or the like. Thus, users 
tend to view biologist as disengaged from the environment— 
from the real world.* 

The conflict over production and use of knowledge 
takes on a special dimension when considered from the 
perspective of indigenous peoples. Many indigenous 
representatives, social scientists, and NGO spokespersons 
have argued that indigenous peoples possess (practical) 
knowledge that is paradigmatically different from the 
knowledge produced by biologists (scientific knowledge). 


5 There is a widely held notion today that although there 
are significant differences between practical knowledge and 
science in may respects, it would be wrong to see them as opposites 
(e.g., Freeman 1985; Kalland 1994b, 2000; Stevenson 1996). 
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Indigenous peoples’ practical knowledge has gained 
astounding attention, in part because it is considered a 
valuable alternative and contribution to _ scientific 
knowledge, and in part because it is considered to be 
disappearing as a result of the forces of modernisation. In 
Canada alone, 358 research projects dealt with indigenous 
knowledge in the mid-1990s (personal communication, 
Wakhtin 1996) and thousands of references to indigenous 
knowledge are posted on the Internet. 

Here the term indigenous knowledge signifies the 
politicization of indigenous peoples' practical knowledge; 
indigenous knowledge is an appreciated political crowbar 
used by those who produce it to give voice to their 
knowledge, perspectives, and aspirations in political fora. 
The increasing focus on indigenous knowledge has made 
claims on the possession of such knowledge a valuable 
political instrument; claims that have been widely accepted. 
For example, the AEPS (1991:2), an initiative involving eight 
countries, states that It is recognized that this strategy 
[AEPS], and its implementation, must incorporate the 
knowledge and culture of indigenous peoples.’ 

Indigenous peoples’ use of their practical knowledge as 
a means of gaining political validity may stem from the fact 
that they, as indigenous peoples, have a_ colonial 
relationship to the states in which they live. Therefore, they 
are seldom integrated fully into the political spheres; their 
participation is not based on a recognition of their political 
rights but rather by reference to and acceptance of their 
knowledge and special role in environmental management 
and development. Knowledge as an argument for political 
integration is also used in Principle 22 of the Rio 
Declaration, which states that: 


indigenous people and their communities and other 
local communities have a vital role in environmental 
management and development because of their 
knowledge and traditional practices. States should 
recognize and duly support their identity, culture and 
interests and enable their effective participation in the 
achievement of sustainable development (UNCED 
1992, emphasis added). 
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Six NGOs representing indigenous peoples in the 
Arctic have been granted an important position as 
Permanent Participants in the newly established Arctic 
Council. They have the right to speak at Council meetings, 
although the Council’s charter does not recognize 
indigenous peoples' organisations as constituent and 
founding elements. It is stipulated that the Council is a 
forum for states, not peoples. Indigenous peoples are not 
recognised as having a right to self-determination; they 
therefore do not qualify for full membership in political 
institutions that govern activities in their homelands. The 
ICC—one of the six NGOs—views this position as 
problematic because it could prevent Inuit from bringing 
their issues to the agenda (Watt-Cloutier et al. 1996:8). 
Therefore, the ICC did not share in the general political 
euphoria that emerged at the signing of the declaration on 
the establishment of the Arctic Council. The partial 
integration of indigenous’ peoples’ representative 
organisations in the Arctic Council as Permanent 
Participants therefore remains ambiguous. Indigenous 
peoples are singled out as a special category of Arctic 
residents deserving special political representation. This 
degree of recognition, although offering the six NGOs many 
possibilities in terms of practical politics, fails to integrate 
them as full members of the Council. 

Indigenous knowledge might be different from 
scientific knowledge—despite Agrawal's (1995) arguments to 
the contrary—but how different is it from other types of 
‘local,’ ‘traditional’ or ‘practical’ knowledge? Of course, there 
might be substantial empirical differences in the 
knowledge held by e.g., an Inuk and a Norwegian whaler, 
but so it is between the knowledge held by an Inuk sealer 
and an indigenous shifting cultivator in the Amazon. To 
promote the idea of a common and specific type of 
knowledge to peoples associated with a common 
indigenous way of life could easily contrbiute to reification 
and stereotyping of indigenous peoples and_ their 
knowledge (Brosius 1997).° What is important is that the 


6 It is ironic that popular descriptions of indigenous 
peoples make them remarkably similar and thus invalidate these 
peoples’ main argument for their rights; i.e., cultural diversity. 
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knowledge each possesses is primarily observational, 
qualitative, holistic, and practical in nature, as opposed to 
scientific knowledge that is claimed to be quantitative, 
sequential, theory-driven, and experimental (cf. DFO 
1994:17). Indigenous knowledge does not denote a 
specific type of knowledge about the environment, that 
sets it apart from similar knowledge held by non- 
indigenous people. The concept ignores similarities 
between the types of knowledge held by indigenous and 
non-indigenous peoples, with the result that the 
indigenous knowledge is often contrasted with western 
knowledge, without any consideration of the fact that 
there are several systems of ‘western knowledge.’ By 
focusing on indigenous knowledge, the mistake of ignoring 
equally revealing knowledge held by non-indigenous 
people might be made (cf. Conklin and Graham 1995). 
Non-indigenous practical knowledge might be just as 
marginalized, if not even more so. In other words, 
indigenous and non-indigenous knowledge systems have 
similar positions vis-a-vis science. Even though there 
exists a diversity of interpretations in knowledge produced 
by both indigenous and non-indigenous peoples, there are 
some basic similarities that are associated with a user 
perspective. It is exactly this perspective that makes 
various forms of user knowledge radically different from 
scientific knowledge and the tradition of knowledge 
production in the scientific community. 

Indigenous as well as non-indigenous’ groups 
possess valuable practical knowledge about nature, 
animals, and socio-cultural institutions that can inform 
management strategies (Freeman 1985; Anon. 1996). This 
is sometimes recognized, as in Principle 22 of the Rio 
Declaration quoted above, as well as in the Declaration on 
the establishment of the Arctic Council, which says: 


The Arctic Council is established as a high level forum 
to ... provide a means for promoting cooperation, 
coordination and interaction among the Arctic States, 


7 There is a tendency to forget that westerners also employ 
practical knowledge, not science, to solve most daily problems. 
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with the involvement of the Arctic indigenous 
communities and other Arctic inhabitants on common 
Arctic issues (Declaration on the Establishment of the 
Arctic Council by the representatives of the Arctic 
States in Ottawa on 19 September 1996, downloadable 
from http: / /www.arctic-council org/estblasp; 
emphasis added). 


As regards practical politics, however, the treatment of 
indigenous and non-indigenous communities may be 
different. The AEPS only mentions the need to incorporate 
the knowledge of indigenous peoples in its findings and 
studies. In the case of the Arctic Council—despite the 
wording in the Declaration—indigenous peoples are given 
the right to participate as Permanent Participants, whereas 
NGOs representing non-indigenous local communities are 
only granted Observer status. Reserving knowledge about 
the Arctic solely to indigenous peoples, is also reflected in 
the Nuuk Declaration,® in which the eight Arctic nations, 
citing Principle 22 of the Rio Declaration, have left out 
precisely the four important words ‘and other local 
communities,’ which should implicitly recognize the valuable 
knowledge of non-indigenous peoples. 

One of the reasons non-indigenous inhabitants have 
been less successful in obtaining the same degree of 
acceptance within political and management institutions, 
might be attributed to the distinctive political—indeed 
colonial—position of indigenous peoples. Although non- 
indigenous groups are marginalized repeatedly and their 
knowledge overlooked, they are not held in the same colonial 
position as indigenous peoples, and they are considered to 
be fully represented by their respective governments.’ The 
distinctive position of indigenous peoples and _ their 


8 The Nuuk Declaration, signed by the Arctic Ministers in 
Nuuk, 16 September 1993, is one of the important documents 
furthering the cooperation among arctic states to protect the 
environment, and a reaffirmation of their commitment to 
implement the Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy (AEPS). 
The text of the Declaration can be found at http: //www.arctic- 
council org/nuuk.asp 

9 Ottar Brox, however, has argued that northern Norway 
structurally shares characteristics of a colony (Brox 1984). 
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knowledge systems within a colonised context often lead 
them to interpret disagreements and criticism of their 
knowledge as a manifestation of continued colonialism and 
all that is associated with it (Sejersen 1996). Thus, the main 
difference between indigenous and _ non-indigenous 
knowledge is its embeddedness in different political and 
social contexts. The colonial context has promoted a new 
symbolic meaning of indigenous peoples’ practical 
knowledge: when labelled ‘indigenous knowledge’ it becomes 
the explicit manifestation of their colonial history and way of 
life in a changing world dominated by outside policy makers, 
scientists and various interest groups. By putting forward 
indigenous perspectives under the banner of ‘indigenous 
knowledge’ within the political arena, they are endeavouring 
to transform their status from informants and objects for 
law enforcement to experts and subjects in the political 
processes. Peoples can be singled out as indigenous, not on 
the basis of culture, but on the basis of their marginalized 
and oppressed structural position within a colonial political 
system. It is exactly this structural characteristic that they 
are fighting to alter. Indigenous knowledge has become 
symbolic, and tangible, capital used by indigenous peoples 
in the political battlefields and in their self-actualisation. 
Indigenous knowledge is now used as a tool to break 
colonial structures and as a means of reclaiming knowledge 
that has been colonised and denigrated. Knowledge claims 
seem to be replacing decades of land claims processes. The 
real power of indigenous knowledge, as a distinct knowledge 
category, lies in its cultural and political significance, rather 
than in its actual contribution or challenge to science. The 
position held by indigenous peoples in the Arctic Council 
demonstrates that such political usage may have both its 
advantages and disadvantages. 

The focus on indigenous knowledge can provide the 
foundation for a greater degree of awareness, acceptance 
and use of local users’ (whether indigenous or not) practical 
knowledge in resource management. Indeed, we believe that 
the success of management systems is dependent on such 
recognition and use occurring. The focus on knowledge, 
however, may lead to an obsession with collecting it, thereby 
overlooking the importance of integrating the users of such 
knowledge, i.e., local hunters and fishermen decision- 
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making processes and institutions. In the end, continuing 
with knowledge-gathering may serve to prolong the 
marginalization of local users (Sejersen 1996). 

Politically, indigenous perspectives and, to a lesser 
extent, non-indigenous perspectives have been increasingly 
accepted by institutions and processes. The Rio Declaration 
is only one of several recent examples (e.g., WCED 1987; 
IUCN et al. 1991; UNEP 1994). However, the willingness of 
such institutions to integrate concepts like ‘indigenous,’ 
‘practical,’ ‘traditional’ and ‘local’ knowledge into political 
rhetoric does not necessarily reflect an accompanying 
willingness to include non-indigenous and indigenous 
peoples, hunters and fishermen, and their perspectives in 
the elaboration of actual political and management 
strategies. Yet, it is becoming more and more difficult to 
ignore the views of indigenous and other local peoples, 
especially in the Arctic. This is partly due to processes that 
will be discussed later in this chapter. 


Striving for Cultural Diversity 

Biodiversity has become a central concept in management 
and conservation discourses, particularly since the 1972 
U.N. Conference on Environment and Development. The 
focus on biodiversity is indicative of a shift in environmental 
thinking from the notion of protecting a single species in 
isolation, to an understanding that ecological systems as a 
whole must be the focus of environmental protection (Gray 
1991:10). Biological diversity is considered important in 
meeting ‘future generations’ needs and aspirations’ (Reid 
and Miller 1989:4) by enabling people to engage in flexible 
resource utilisation strategies. 

The use of the term ‘biodiversity,’ understood as a 
positive concept useful in countering a process of species 
decline, has been used to inform the human rights 
movement. Indigenous peoples and local groups use the 
concept as a political metaphor paraphrased as cultural 
diversity.’ The emphasis on the preservation of ‘cultural 
diversity is an attempt to counter the process of 
homogenisation of cultures, dominated by the politically and 
economically strong metropolitan centres of influence. 
Preserving cultural diversity is seen to be a strategy to 
secure the rights of indigenous peoples and local groups to 
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control their own development. Or phrased simply, it 
proclaims that people have a right to be different. 

Culture has become a powerful weapon on the global 
political battlefield. Cultural arguments have become 
politically correct, and ‘real’ or ‘pure’ culture is perceived to 
be good. This elevation of culture in global politics has made 
it possible for indigenous peoples in particular to enter the 
global political arena and, to a certain extent, reclaim their 
rights to life, land, resources, culture, and _ self- 
determination. However, in order to be successful they are 
often forced to present their cultures as virginal and 
untouched by modernity. According to Friedman (1994), this 
interest in ‘pure’ or ‘authentic’ culture is a consequence of 
postmodernity and global decentralisation. Postmodernism 
is an intellectual reaction against the anti-culture and anti- 
nature content of modernism, and it is positively inclined to 
all forms of wisdom, libido liberation, creativity, lost values, 
and communion with nature (Friedman 1992:847). Very 
often, indigenous peoples’ cultures have been singled out to 
possess exactly these qualities. Among other things, 
postmodern thinking has caused increased acceptance of 
cultures perceived as non-modern. Culture and nature are 
both potent buzzwords, and if they can be perceived to 
belong to the same complex, the ultimate goal seems to have 
been reached. Indigenous peoples play a special role in this 
postmodern discourse. Some have been singled out as 
bearers of this valuable nature—culture complex. Indigenous 
peoples living in the rainforest are one example (Slater 
1995), and Inuit living in the Arctic, are another. Such 
peoples have been ascribed an ecological mind, which 
makes their claims to possess TEK and _ indigenous 
knowledge even more powerful. The positive connotation of 
culture and nature in global politics has forced them to 
present their cultures in an explicit way to gain acceptance 
and rights. In some contexts it has become acceptable, 
indeed even attractive, to be identified as indigenous. 

The attempt to preserve cultural diversity is based on 
cultural arguments. For the Inuit, the value of cultural 
arguments in the global management discourse has proven 
to be fruitful. While Norwegian and Japanese small-type 
whalers have been fighting a difficult and unsuccessful 
battle in the IWC to get even limited quotas for minke 
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whales based on scientific investigations, Inuit have been 
able to uphold quotas for minke, fin, gray, and bowhead 
whales by employing cultural arguments. Although both 
Japan and Norway have added cultural arguments to their 
quota claims, they continue to be unsuccessful. One of the 
reasons for this disparity is IWC’s understanding of culture. 
This understanding came to the fore in 1982, when the IWC 
defined ASW as a permissible form under which it allocates 
whales to indigenous peoples exclusively, if they display 
certain specific cultural characteristics (see Chapter 6). The 
introduction of ASW has created a cultural division between 
indigenous (understood to mean aboriginal) whalers and 
non-indigenous (non-aboriginal) whalers. This distinction 
coincides with the division between acceptable and non- 
acceptable whaling, which has its roots in simple 
dichotomies between traditional and modern and between 
subsistence and commerce. The current permissibility and 
allocation of whale quotas in the IWC is based on cultural 
arguments. These arguments are accepted to a certain 
degree when presented by Inuit (in addition to a small 
number of whalers in St. Vincent and the Grenadines, and 
recently, the Makah Indians in the United States), but the 
IWC has ignored cultural attributes in its consideration of 
non-indigenous whaling practices. Indeed, Icelandic, 
Japanese, and Norwegian whaling is not considered to have 
any legitimate cultural significance. 

Aboriginal rights are important political weapons for 
indigenous peoples, but whether the IWC is actually 
mandated to allocate quotas to indigenous whalers is still 
under question (Brested 1980). A more restrictive attitude 
toward indigenous whaling emerged with the 1996 IWC 
meeting, when the United States, on behalf of the Makah 
Indians in Washington State, requested a modest quota of 
five gray whales so they could resume whaling activities 
that they were forced to abandon 70 years earlier. As the 
Makah have survived, physically at least, without hunting 
and eating whales for the last 70 years, it was argued by 
some opponents that their whaling culture is no longer 
authentic or that it is extant and that they should not 
qualify for ASW considerations. However, the Makah were 
granted the requested quota. Then, at the meeting in 
2002, the IWC failed to approve a quota of bowhead 
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whales for indigenous whalers in Alaska and Russia 
(Chukotka), when Japan blocked a decision in retaliation 
against what they saw as an American double standard. 
Thus for the first time Japan seriously and practically 
challenged the IWC-elaborated distinction between ASW 
and artisanal Japanese minke whaling. 

Many indigenous peoples have adopted the widely 
accepted and positive connotation of the cultural and 
ecological well-founded native, and used it to strengthen 
self-perception as well as self-representation. Indigenous 
knowledge is but one example of such a positive attribute. 
Thus, images stemming from the eco-discourse have been 
enhanced and promoted in both global institutions and local 
communities. Hunters are very aware of global discussions 
on sustainable development, animal welfare, animal rights, 
and human rights. These issues are used to underpin the 
(self-)image of indigenous peoples as possessing traditional 
culture and an ‘ecological mind.’ Norwegian whalers use the 
same eco- and human rights discourses to support their 
identity construction (Broch 1994). 

When indigenous peoples—and other local groups— 
are believed by others to possess ecological knowledge and 
cultures founded in pre-modern traditions, it is sometimes 
difficult for them to be perceived as being equal or even 
relevant players in a dynamic, modern world. Therefore, a 
narrow focus on knowledge and culture may often be 
disadvantageous, for people may be stripped of their 
humanity by postmodernists, and their culture as well as 
their knowledge may be perceived as_ static. ‘The 
postmodernist stands alone insofar as his allies are all 
fantasies, primitive-for-us, full of wisdom and close to 
nature in a way that deprives them of their humanity except 
as a humanity-for-us’ (Friedman 1994:192). As long as they 
remain ‘primitive’ and ‘authentic,’ they may hunt, but if they 
became part of the modern world, this right to hunt must be 
denied them. As the leader of Whale and Dolphin 
Conservation Society stated: 


We see tradition, certainly in the case of whaling, as 
going back to the old days, how things used to be, how 
they used to do things. And if they want to kill whales 
in the traditional way, that's fine by us, if nothing else 
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about their way of life, significantly anyway, has 
changed (quoted by Nauerby 1996:162, original 
emphasis). 


However, the Imupiat living in Northern Alaska have 
been able to pursue bowhead whaling and be involved in off- 
shore oil drilling operations at the same time. They have 
been able to argue in cultural as well as in scientific terms 
using thorough anthropological and biological studies 
largely financed by their own organizations. These studies 
have supported the cultural and biological claims Ifupiat 
have put forward (e.g., Braund et al 1984; Freeman 1989). 
Like Inmupiat, Greenlanders use a mix of cultural and 
scientific arguments to obtain their whale quotas (e.g., 
Stevenson et al. 1997), as does Canada to legitimise the 
hunting of seals (e.g., RCSS 1986a,b), and whales (e.g., 
Freeman et al. 1992). 


Marine Mammal Hunting and Identity 

Northern hunters and fishers are aware of the cultural, 
social, and economic significance of hunting marine 
mammals. To make a living off the land and sea has always 
been the essence of living along the North Atlantic coasts. 
The problem has been to communicate this to a global 
audience. To do so, populations have used arguments 
centred on the term ‘survival:’ if hunting were to be 
restricted radically or forbidden totally, they would not 
survive as a people—not in the cultural, social, economic, or 
physical sense (e.g. RCSS 1986a). 

Although nature has provided northern peoples with 
many animal species and thus made hunting and fishing 
feasible, agriculture has only been possible to a very limited 
extent. This fact has been used over and over again to 
defend hunting rights when confronted by animal rights 
campaigns aiming to completely ban hunting. In Norway, 
the focus on survival as an important argument has given 
Lofoten a symbolic significance. Here, small fishing and 
whaling communities are located in a rugged, but easily 
accessible, environment. Visitors can acknowledge and 
appreciate that living off the sea is the only means of 
survival. The location of the office of the High North Alliance 
(formerly Survival in the High North) in one of these 
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communities is an important symbolic capital to this pro- 
hunting organization. 

Meat, produced by northern peoples themselves, has 
become another forceful symbol of their valued way of life, 
their co-existence with nature, and their political opposition 
to western (in the case of Inuit), urbanised, moralising 
organisations. In Chapter 4 we argued that consumption of 
seal and whale meat is a way to underpin and thus 
strengthen one’s own identity and way of life. Consumption 
of whales and seals has, for some, acquired new meaning 
and become a way to consume the totem animals of the 
environmental movement (cf: Einarsson 1990). The eating of 
meat can be a political provocation, as when a public party, 
at which whale meat was barbequed, was staged in Svolveer, 
Norway, on the 4th of July, the United States’ Independence 
Day holiday. Paradoxically, the anti-whaling campaigns have 
turned whale meat into a symbol for local and national 
cultures, and eating whale meat has acquired added 
meanings: it has become a ritual act through which the 
partakers express their belonging to the national ‘tribe.’ 
Thus, consuming marine mammals has become an explicit 
foundation for the northern way of life precipitated by the 
environmental movement's misconceptions, despise for, and 
attacks on northern peoples' hunting. 

The hunting of marine mammals has, therefore, 
maintained and gained new significance. Facing new 
challenges in an ever-changing world, hunting has become 
an important cornerstone in many northern communities. 
Hunting is a way to express, sustain, and act out historical 
continuities, social and cultural values and distinctiveness, 
and to exercise one’s sovereignty and rights. Imupiat youth 
have shown an increased interest in participating in the 
hunt of bowhead whales in Northern Alaska, as have 
Canadian Inuit for bowhead hunting and Makah Indians for 
gray whale hunting. In Greenland and many Canadian Inuit 
communities, hunting is still considered an important part 
of successful socialisation and ‘coming of age.’ Hunting is 
embedded in a social and cultural system of fundamental 
importance to the cultural integrity of northern 
communities. This socio-cultural system is the very fabric of 
many communities. Thus, an attack on their hunting 
activities is an attack on their culture and sovereignty. 
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The local press may support this trend. In small, 
coastal communities, the distance between residents and 
the local press is short. Most of the newspapers in the region 
therefore have a clear editorial view on the subject, and the 
sealers and whalers get strong support in their demands to 
hunt marine mammals. For a local newspaper in a 
culturally distinct region such as northern Norway, the 
Faroe Islands, or Newfoundland, clear views in favour of the 
region’s economy may be seen as a part of its 
responsibilities. For example, Lofotposten (The Lofoten Mail) 
has advocated strongly for the local economy and coastal life 
against authorities and the political centre for over 90 years. 
In this instance, sealing and whaling are not only seen as 
resources among others, but also as political issues at the 
crossroads of many other crucial problems for coastal 
Norway. Discussions about the politics of sealing and 
whaling with both hunters and journalists very often turn 
into discussions about national and even international 
affairs, such as fishery politics and Norway’s relation to the 
EU and the United States (ISG 1992). With the international 
critique, sealing and whaling have moved beyond the local 
level to become national concerns. Thus, when Swedish 
newspapers, as well as the Swedish king, criticised 
Norwegian sealing, the response was immediate and strong 
(Ekeland and Odland 1989). Responses have been similarly 
strong in Iceland, with the media playing an important role 
in stirring national sentiments (Brydon 1990). 

Nationalism today is part of a global trend. Nauerby 
(1996:172ff} states that the establishment of national 
identities takes place at an international level, but within a 
unifying transnational discourse. Seen in that light, Nauerby 
argues that globalisation has created an international forum 
for diversity and has, at the same time, disseminated the 
national discourse as a common global frame of reference for 
the mutual proliferation and establishment of nations. Thus, 
Nauerby sees globalisation and nationalism as parts of the 
same process, and not as two processes pulling in opposite 
directions, where the former unites and the latter separates. 
‘The more intense the interaction with the world outside, the 
more strongly nations seek to identify themselves’ (Nauerby 
1996:176). 
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This process can be observed in all countries in the 
North Atlantic (cf Chapter 4). Faroese pilot whaling is a case 
in point, as its significance as a national symbol has 
changed over the last decades. Pilot whale hunting has 
increasingly acquired a special significance for the Faroe 
Islands as a symbol of their traditional lifestyle, a special co- 
existence and dependence on nature and as a symbol of 
national sovereignty challenged by the outside world. The 
global environmental movement and the international 
attention given to pilot whaling have paved the way for 
turning the hunt into a strong national symbol which the 
Faroese can live out in praxis during the communal hunt, 
around the dinner table, and in the use and exhibit of 
symbols associated with the hunt. Nauerby argues that the 
impetus for pilot whaling to be adopted as a national symbol 
came from outside to a great extent because the process of 
transformation took place at an international level (Nauerby 
1996:146; see also Joensen 1976, 1990, 1993). 

As with pilot whaling in the Faroe Islands, sealing and 
whaling in Greenland have become national issues of 
concern to most Greenlanders. Seal hunting and sealskin 
clothing gained new symbolic significance during the 
intensive campaigns in the 1980s when Greenlandic seal 
products were whirled into a general sealskin boycott and 
the Greenlandic way of life was attacked by the international 
environmental movement. The use of sealskins, which has 
always been part of the Arctic way of life, has become 
politicised, as when Greenland politician Aqqaluk Lynge had 
his coat confiscated on entering the United States, which 
also happened to Norwegian whaler Steinar Bastesen when 
he attended a CITES meeting in Florida. Sealskin coats, 
which have become a national symbol in Greenland, were 
used to make a political statement during the 1992 Olympic 
Winter Games in Albertville, France, when the Danish team 
entered in sealskin coats made especially for that event. It 
was a moment of great national pride for the Greenlanders— 
and political provocation to some foreigners. Moreover, it has 
not gone unnoticed that the Danish Queen, on several 
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public appearances, wears sealskin, thus stressing that she 
is also the Queen of Greenland. !° 


A t-shirt produced by the NGO ‘Friends of the Harpoon” established in 
North Norway after the Sea Shepherd attack on a whaling vessel in 
Lofoten. Photo courtesy A. Kalland. 


Marine mammals, and the hunting of these mammals, 
have become strong symbols not only to the environmental 
and animal rights movements, but to the northern hunters 
and their societies as well. To the former, seals and whales 


10 In this way she partly counters another aspect of the 
national discourse in Greenland, which focuses on the relationship 
with Denmark. Although Greenland has gained a large degree of 
self-determination with the introduction of Home Rule, Greenland’s 
representation in the IWC is as a member of a joint Danish, Faroese 
and Greenlandic delegation. 
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symbolise both wilderness and man's destruction of nature, 
and should therefore be protected, not hunted. To the latter, 
the same animals, as well as hunting itself, symbolise their 
way of life, their homelands, national sovereignty, and their 
identities. To them, hunting is essential to maintain life, 
their history, and a sound relationship between people and 
nature. 


Becoming Organized 


Sealers and whalers have organized themselves in a number 
of ways in order to defend their access to natural resources 
and the international market. Some of these organizations 
predate the recent sealing and whaling controversies; others 
have been established more recently to respond to 
international anti-use campaigns. Support for these 
initiatives is based on a number of criteria, such as ethnic 
affiliation, place of residence, occupation, and so on. Some 
are confined to a country, or region thereof, whereas others 
transcend national borders and are international or inter- 
governmental organizations. In general, these organizations 
can be categorized as either institutions that formulate 
management policies, or as groups of activists and lobbyist 
who, in various ways, seek to influence public opinion as 
well as decision—making processes. 


Management Institutions 

The IWC has, since its establishment in 1949, been widely 
recognized as the main international body for regulating the 
catches of large whales. As the whaling nations observed the 
protectionists’ ‘take-over’ of the IWC, dissatisfaction with the 
organization was increasingly felt by a number of 
delegations. Two management organizations were 
established as a direct response to these developments. The 
first was the creation of the Alaska Eskimo Whaling 
Commission (AEWC) in 1977; the second was the creation of 
NAMMCO in 1992. 

The AEWC was established following attempts by a 
number of countries in the IWC to end the Alaskan Inuit 
catches of bowhead whales (Huntington 1992). With royalty 
payments received from oil development on their lands, the 
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Alaskan Inuit established the AEWC to regain control over 
their whaling activities. Today, it has a co-management role, 
with responsibility for managing the bowhead hunt and 
allocating quotas established by the IWC (Freeman 1989). 
Beyond purely legal aspects, the Inuit maintain that their 
specific historic, cultural, and economic relationship with 
the bowhead whales further strengthen their claims to be 
the rightful managers: 


Despite their recourse to action in federal courts, from 
the initial ban down to this day, Alaskan Eskimo 
whalers have never capitulated to federal or 
international claims to regulation of whaling, 
staunchly asserting that their aboriginal sovereign 
unextinguished right to whale also means the right to 
self-regulation (Langdon 1984:45). 


In 1991, Canada and Greenland established a 
JCCMNB in the Davis Strait. They came together under 
terms of a memorandum of understanding between the 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans of the Government of 
Canada and the Ministry of Fisheries, Hunting and 
Agriculture of the Greenlandic Home Rule Government. The 
regional management applies to stocks of narwhal and 
beluga that move between Canadian and Greenland waters. 
This Joint Commission has established a Scientific Working 
Group which provides advice on the status of these stocks, 
including estimates of current population size and trends, 
stock definition, current and historical population harvest, 
and so on. JCCMNB discusses, evaluates and coordinates 
Canadian and Greenlandic hunting restrictions and 
management systems and has advised Greenland to reduce 
the hunt of beluga. One of the two commissioners from each 
country is an Inuk, the Canadian representative is the 
chairman of the NWMB, which also considers the 
recommendations of the Joint Commission. The terms of 
reference of the Commission’s Scientific Working Group, 
moreover, specifies that Inuit knowledge will be incorporated 
in the management processes, further linking the 
Commission firmly to local co-management arrangements 
(Goodman 1997). 
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Although AEWC and JCCMNB are both regional 
management bodies regulating Inuit whaling, they exhibit 
some differences. AEWC can be characterized as an ethnic 
regional management body that allocates a bowhead quota 
set by IWC and consequently involves it more with local, 
regional, and international affairs than is the case with the 
Joint Commission. AEWC has been very successful in both 
its scientific work and its management functions (Freeman 
1989; Huntington 1992); and this may be due to its solid 
support in each of the bowhead whaling communities. 
AEWC has clear management responsibilities, whereas the 
Joint Commission has more of an advisory role to two 
national governments in the management of beluga and 
narwhal hunting. 

Whereas AEWC is a national organization and works 
with quotas and demands dictated by the WC, NAMMCO is 
international and aspires to be a regional alternative to the 
IWC. Recognizing the call by UNCLOS for international 
cooperation in managing highly migratory marine mammal 
species, Iceland invited several countries to a conference in 
1988 to discuss management issues. Two years later, the 
North Atlantic Committee for Coordination of Marine 
Mammal Research was set up, laying the groundwork for 
the scientific management of marine mammals. Then, in 
1992, NAMMCO was established with the Faroe Islands, 
Greenland, Iceland and Norway as contracting partners and 
with Canada, Denmark, Japan, and Russia invited as 
observers. A secretariat was subsequently established in 
Tromsg@ (Norway), and a scientific committee was created to 
advise the commission on management questions (Hoel 
1993; Sanderson 1994). NAMMCO is both broader and 
narrower in scope than the IWC. It is narrower in the sense 
that it is confined to the North Atlantic (although Japan has 
observer status) and only regional countries can apply for 
membership, a restriction, which can be waived by the 
existing parties if they so decide (Sanderson 1994:132). It is 
broader than IWC in that it aims at managing hunts of seal, 
walrus, whale, dolphin and porpoise, rather than just the 
catches of the large whales. So far, NAMMCO has focused its 
activities with management questions not covered by the 
IWC, and more especially on questions relating to the 
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management of the hunting small cetaceans and 
pinnipeds.!! 

Several other regional conventions and _ bilateral 
agreements deal with the management of seal and walrus 
hunting in the North Atlantic. Sealing in the East Ice has 
been managed jointly by Norway and Russia since 1957, 
and consultations have been conducted regularly between 
Norway and Denmark/Greenland about sealing in the West 
Ice since 1984. The multilateral International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (ICNAF)—the forerunner 
of the NAFO—assumed the management of sealing outside 
Canada in 1966. This was supplemented through the 
bilateral Canada/Norway Sealing Commission in 1971, 
which was active until Norway ceased sealing in the 
Northwest Atlantic in 1982. Whereas the ICNAF/NAFO has 
its own scientific council that may advise member states on 
management issues, ICES provides this service to member— 
states and bodies responsible for management questions in 
the Northeast Atlantic. Unlike the IWC, both NAFO and 
ICES are closed bodies, and the management of sealing has 
therefore not been politicised in the manner of whaling. This 
closeness has, however, created some problems of 
transparency (RCSS 1986b:516) 


Interest Groups and Lobbyists 
A number of NGOs have been (and still are) actively 
defending the rights of northern peoples to hunt marine 
mammals. Hunters and fishers in all countries are organized 
in one or several national associations that work for their 
members’ interests. Most of these have been established for 
some years, and engage in a number of issues related to 
their members’ access to resources, markets, and credit as 
well as to their safety, health, and social security. 

For example, the Organization of Fishermen and 
Hunters in Greenland (KNAPK) is a national organization 


11 NAMMCO has not worked as envisaged by Iceland, e.g., 
as an alternative to IWC's management of minke and fin whales. 
Since Norway continued as a member of the IWC (and thus 
recognizes the competence of that organization in the management 
of minke whales), it has been difficult for NAMMCO to play that 
role. Therefore, Iceland re-joined the IWC in 2002. 
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representing 3,500 Greenlandic hunters and fishermen. 
Since 1953, KNAPK has worked to improve the economic, 
social, and cultural conditions of its members. National, 
Nordic, circumpolar, and international involvements in 
management issues and organizations has enabled KNAPK 
to place itself in an important political position. The work of 
KNAPK is varied, ranging from courses in income tax 
administration for local hunters and fishermen to an active 
role in the management of living resources. KNAPK 
negotiates directly with Home Rule authorities on behalf of 
its members. It is represented in the JCCMNB, in the 
Danish delegation to the IWC, and has membership in other 
NGOs, such as the High North Alliance (Feegteborg 1990; 
Jakobsen 1992). 

In Norway, all whalers are members of the Norwegian 
Small-Type Whaling Association (Norges Smakvalfangerlag). 
This organization has no rights to negotiate with the 
government or other authorities, but it does so through the 
Norwegian Fishermen’s Union (Norges Fiskarlag), which 
plays an important role in various decision-making bodies. 
Both associations are represented in the Norwegian 
delegation to the IWC. The Norwegian sealers are organized 
differently, reflecting the social organization of that industry. 
The vessel owners are organized in the Shipowners’ 
Association (Fiskebdtredernes Forbund) that negotiates with 
the state for financial assistance. The association is also 
represented in the ‘Sealing Council’ (Selfangstradet) that 
reviews regulations, inspectors’ reports, quotas, and 
licences. The crews, on the other hand, are organized in the 
Seamen’s Union (Sjoamannsforbundet) that, besides negotia- 
ting with the employers (i.e., the shipowners’ association), 
also supported the sealers when they sued individuals and 
media for slander. However, neither the owners nor the 
crews are active in international matters. 

Unlike the trade associations in Greenland and 
Norway, the Canadian Sealers Association (CSA) was 
formed in 1982 in response to the anti-sealing campaigns. 
It represents more than 6,000 licensed sealers-cum- 
fishermen primarily in Newfoundland, the Quebec North 
Shore, and the Magdalen Islands. The Association has 
tried to educate the public about the hunts of harp and 
hooded seals, and it has established links with 
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governmental agencies to design new hunting regulations, 
limiting the size of the vessels to less than 65 feet and 
prohibiting commercial catches of whitecoats and 
bluebacks. 

The hunters’ and fishermen’s associations are 
examples of rather traditional political organisations for 
cooperation and negotiation within a given national 
framework. The international anti-hunting movement has, 
however, forced these organisations into new roles, which 
they are often not designed (nor trained) to perform. 
Therefore, some international organizations have been 
established to respond to the anti-hunting movement. The 
Inuit Circumpolar Conference (ICC), Indigenous Survival 
International (ISI), High North Alliance (HNA), and The World 
Council of Whalers (WCW) are such organisations. 

Threats to the Arctic environment and the need to 
improve the security of the 100,000 Inuit living in Alaska, 
Canada, Greenland, and Russia, brought the Inuit together 
in 1977 to form a pan-Inuit organization, the Inuit 
Circumpolar Conference (ICC) which works on both a 
national and international level. From the beginning, the 
objectives of the ICC were twofold: to promote and actively 
participate in long-term management and conservation of 
arctic and sub-arctic wildlife; and, to work to strengthen and 
support Inuit rights, interests and well-being. To attain 
these goals, the ICC has developed an environmental policy 
strategy called the Inuit Regional Conservation Strategy 
(IRCS). Work on the IRCS started in 1986, and represented 
the first attempt by an indigenous organization to develop 
an overall strategy that considers both the needs of modern 
development and of traditional values. In 1988, ICC received 
the Global 500 Award for the IRCS from the U.N. 
Environmental Program for significant environmental 
achievement. 

Although the ICC has done much to counter the 
animal rights campaigns, a number of other circumpolar 
indigenous peoples joined with the Inuit in 1989 to form 
Indigenous Survival International (ISI) in order to be better 
able to fight the anti-hunting and anti-trapping campaigns 
and thereby protect their ways of life and livelihoods. ISI 
actively works to promote the sustainable use of natural 
resources and contribute an indigenous peoples’ perspective 
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that is included in the JIUCN/UNEP/WWF World 
Conservation Strategy. Both ICC and ISI have worked 
together with international human rights organizations, 
including the International Work Group for Indigenous 
Affairs ((WGIA), and have gained a distinctive position within 
international conservation organizations such as the World 
Conservation Union (IUCN). 

More recently, two organizations with members drawn 
from diverse groups have formed to create an international 
response to attacks on marine mammal hunters. The ‘High 
North Alliance’ (HNA; until March 1992 known as ‘Survival 
in the High North) is an umbrella organization formed in 
1990, and now represents the interests of fishermen, sealers 
and whalers in Canada, the Faroe Islands, Greenland, 
Iceland and Norway—and some local Norwegian authorities 
as well.!? The main objective of HNA is to defend the 
fundamental rights of coastal communities and settlements 
on the basis of rational utilization of living marine resources 
according to the sustainable development principles 
established by the Brundtland Report (WCED 1987). HNA 
has fought the anti-harvest movement on a broad front, by 
way of direct contact with authorities in the involved 
countries, and together with a wide international network, it 
provides lobbying assistance in Brussels and Washington 
D.C. It is an active NGO during the CITES and IWC 
meetings (where it publishes its newsletter The International 
Harpoon). Through a number of public hearings, organising 
and participating in conferences, and debates with 
opponents, and its WebPages and publications, the HNA 
provides a broad audience with an understanding of the 
problems faced by coastal people on the periphery of Europe 
and North America. 


12 Among the member organisations (as of May 2002) are: 
The Inuvialuit Game Council (Canada), the Pilot Whaler's 
Association (Grindemannafelaget, Faroe Islands), KNAPK 
(Greenland), the Fishing Boat Owner's Association, the Icelandic 
Seamen's Federation Sjomannasamband Islands) and the Minke 
Whaler's Association (Félag Hrefnuveidimanna, all Iceland), and 
the Norwegian Whaler’s Union, the Norwegian Fishermen's 
Union and the Shipowners' Association (all Norway). 
(www.highnorth.no). 
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as amember equity, more... 


13.07.2006 IWC Survival Kit 

The High North Alliance is proud to bring 
you our IWC survival kit that puts the 
facts at your fingertips. more... 


Search our site 
Go 


Use you browser's Back*-tuton to return to the ste 


HIGH NORTH ALLIANCE 
High North Alliance, N-9390 Reine i Lofoten, Norway. Tel.: (+47) 7609 24 14. Fax: (+47) 7609 
24 50. E-mail-hna@hna.no 


High North Alliance Website <www.highnorth.no>. 


Another important organization is the World Council of 
Whalers (WCW). Whereas HNA is limited to the North 
Atlantic region, WCW is truly global. Growing out of a series 
of informal meetings held between 1992 and 1996, WCW 
was formally established in 1997. Since that time, four 
general assemblies have been held—in Victoria (BC, 
Canada), Reykjavik (Iceland), Nelson (New Zealand), and 
Torshavn (Faroe Islands). More than 200 participants from 
more than 20 countries attended the meeting in Nelson in 
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2000, many of them representing indigenous and other 
peoples who want to utilize whales, dolphins, porpoises, and 
dugong for nutritious, cultural, or economic purposes. !* 
Canada, Greenland, Iceland, the Faroe Islands, Norway, and 
Russia were among other maritime hunting nations 
represented by whalers, government officials, and other 
interested parties. The scientific presentations were an 
important feature of the meeting and reflected one of the 
important objectives of the organization, which is to 
disseminate information of importance to the public as well 
as to the whalers themselves. Other objectives are to 
enhance respect for whaling communities and_ their 
cultures, to assist indigenous peoples who wish to resume 
whaling with information and support, and to provide a 
forum for whalers, governments, researchers, and managers 
to discuss issues related to the sustainability of whale use 
and whaling societies (www.worldcouncilofwhalers.com). 


World Council of Whalers’ Crest. Copy of logo courtesy WCW. 
The anti-sealing and anti-whaling campaigns have 
affected northern peoples in many different ways. Not only 
have they re-interpreted the meanings of their hunting 
activities and what constitutes a good life, but the anti- 
hunting campaigns have also caused them to organize 


13 The Maori, through the Treaty of Waitangi Fisheries 
Commission and some local iwi (tribes) hosted the meeting in 
Nelson. The Maori have no intention to commence whaling, but 
seek to exercise their treaty rights to utilize stranded whales. 
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themselves along, and across, professional lines both 
nationally and internationally. Furthermore, northern 
peoples have increasingly extended their international 
network beyond the Arctic and the North Atlantic regions, to 
associate with fishers and loggers in the United States, with 
rural peoples in Zimbabwe and Namibia (fighting for their 
rights to hunt elephants and seals) and to the global 
indigenous rights movement. Armed with reports like Our 
Common Future (WCED 1987), Caring for the Earth 
(TUCN/UNEP/WWF 1991), and Agenda 21 (UNCED 1992), 
these uniting smallholders make a strong claim for the 
legitimacy of sustainable use of natural resources and for 
their rights to take an active role in the management of 
these resources. Their societies’ futures depend on their 
succeeding in their educational and political endeavours. 
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Conclusion 


The international management of renewable natural resources 
has, in recent decades, increasingly been influenced by low- 
use and no-use philosophies. The management of marine 
mammals is an_ excellent example of this _ trend. 
Environmental, animal welfare, and animal _ rights 
organizations have, during the last three decades, launched 
intense campaigns against the hunting of seals and whales. 
These campaigns have resulted in the United States and the 
European Union introducing import restrictions on products 
from abundant animals that can readily be harvested in a 
sustainable manner. The campaigns have also had impacts on 
international management regimes. The shift in focus is most 
clearly seen in the IWC, once said to be a ‘whaling club’ but 
now turned into a ‘preservation club’ (Hansen 1994). Today, 
there is a strong faction within the IWC that wants to exclude 
cetaceans from all lethal usage. According to this view, whales 
are uniquely special (Barstow 1989, 1991), and are to be 
accorded intrinsic value and rights comparable to those of 
human beings (Jamieson and Regan 1985; D'Amato and 
Chopra 1991). There are also strong opinions within the 
environmental movement that depart from the principle of 
sustainable use when certain animals of great international 
symbolic value are being considered. Few animals possess 
such high symbolic value as seals and whales, and eating the 
meat of marine mammals has, to many people, become 
barbaric, tantamount to cannibalism. 

This shift in management objectives has far-reaching 
consequences for people who make their living from the affected 
resources. For indigenous, and some non-indigenous peoples, 
hunting and trade restrictions have caused _ serious 
consequences as they have been denied the right to exploit their 
natural resources for societal and individual benefit. No group 
has been as severely affected as the Inuit, as the anti-sealing 
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campaigns devastated their economy with the collapse of the 
global market for sealskins. The anti-sealing initiative also 
adversely affected hunters of marine mammals in Iceland, 
Norway and Newfoundland and some have gone bankrupt. But 
the anti-use campaigns are not only directed against the 
hunters’ economic activities—i.e., their hunts—but also against 
their cultures. What makes an animal attractive and special to 
some people is a value-laden judgement that has to be seen ina 
cultural context. 

In the preceding chapters, we emphasized that northern 
communities base their security on the flexible use of many 
different terrestrial and marine resources in various 
combinations. The combinations used may vary from 
household to household, from community to community, and 
from year to year, depending on accessibility, technologies and 
markets, as well as on economic and_ socio-cultural 
considerations. This flexibility is vital, allowing the formation 
of viable households and sustainable communities on both 
sides of the ocean. One of the salient features of the North 
Atlantic ecosystem is the relative importance of marine 
mammals, as the long history of utilising various seal and 
whale species in the region has demonstrated. These species 
are still important economic resources to many coastal 
communities, and continue to play important nutritional, 
social, and cultural roles to a much larger contingent than are 
resident in the producer communities. 

Our main purpose in this volume has been to examine 
how the introduction of the new environmental philosophies 
and international campaigns against sealing and whaling have 
constituted serious challenges to those who base their livelihood 
on the hunting of marine mammals on both sides of the North 
Atlantic. On the surface, it seems that whalers and sealers, 
whether indigenous or non-indigenous, have all suffered at the 
hands of the animal protectionists. However, we have tried to 
illustrate that there are important differences and nuances 
beneath the seeming similarities. These differences can be 
analysed along four dimensions that, to a large extent, are 
interconnected: 


e the hunters’ involvement in the market economy 


e the perceived cultural and political position of the 
hunters 
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e the nature of existing management institutions 
e the effectiveness of the hunters’ responses 


Involvement in the Market Economy 


One of the most persistent arguments against many sealing and 
whaling activities is that they are commercial. The IWC has 
imposed a moratorium on commercial whaling while at the same 
time allowing indigenous peoples to catch whales for 
subsistence purposes. Likewise, the EU’s ban on imports of 
sealskins was aimed at whitecoat skins from Newfoundland and 
Norway, not at ringed seal skins from the Inuit in Canada and 
Greenland. In much of the rhetoric in the IWC as well as the 
EU, indigenous subsistence hunting is contrasted to non- 
indigenous commercial hunting. We have tried to redress this 
overly simple view. 

Seals and whales present the hunters with very different 
challenges: to catch a small ringed seal at a breathing hole 
requires different technologies (and in this regard we include 
both knowledge and the social organization needed to hunt 
efficiently), than to catch a large whale on the open sea or to 
encircle and kill a school of beluga or pilot whales. Each 
species poses different challenges to the hunters in terms of 
knowledge, technological infrastructure, and __ social 
organization. This, not only in the hunt itself, but also in the 
subsequent butchering and distribution of the products of 
that hunt. For example, whereas the meat of a ringed seal 
may be shared with family and a small group of co-resident 
hunters, the mattak of a large bowhead might be distributed 
over a huge area made feasible by the use of aircraft. 
Nonetheless, both seals and whales have been used for both 
subsistence and commercial purposes on both sides of the 
North-Atlantic. 

Analysing the economies of northern communities 
demonstrates that they share several similarities. Many 
observers have stressed that these economies can be termed 
‘mixed,’ with mutually supportive market and subsistence 
sectors, where non-commercial networks for sharing remain 
important. This does not mean that there are no differences in 
engagement with the market, for some societies or individuals 
might have been more involved in terms of time and 
commitment in the market than have others. However, it is 
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wrong a priori to assume that indigenous peoples such as the 
Inuit, are less engaged in the market as is frequently claimed by 
environmentalists. The importance of sharing as a moral code 
among the Inuit has been stressed in this book, but the least 
commercial marine mammal use practices in the North Atlantic 
are probably the pilot whale drives in the Faroe Islands. Inuit 
seal hunting would not have been possible for many hunters 
alive today without equipment purchased from the capitalistic 
market, and a considerable part of the whale meat is 
commercially traded in Greenland. It is important to 
understand that hunters on both sides of the ocean can be 
characterised as ‘artisanal’ hunters, which implies that their 
economy is based on a domestic mode of production—with 
household reproduction as the main objective—not on a 
capitalistic or industrial mode of production, as was the case 
with large-scale industrial whaling that occurred in the past. 

We have repeatedly stressed that it is inappropriate and 
incorrect to classify economic activities according to a simple 
distinction between subsistence and commercial aspects of the 
economy. Although such distinctions are widely used by 
international management organisations, NGOs, and 
governments to differentiate commercial from non-commercial 
sealers and whalers, the dichotomy is untenable, both 
semantically and phenomenologically, and the continued use of 
these categorical labels is both arbitrary and specious. On both 
sides of the North Atlantic, the economies of even the smallest 
communities are interdependent on the global economy. This 
should not be surprising as the boom and bust nature of local 
economies in the region have been the result, not only of 
resource availability, but also of the vagaries of the global 
market. Consequently, we have analysed the social, cultural, 
political, and economic processes in the North Atlantic as 
intimately linked to global processes—a perspective which is 
often downplayed in community studies. 


Cultural and Political Position of the Hunters 


Another widely held belief is that there are fundamental cultural 
differences between indigenous and non-indigenous peoples, 
such that indigenous cultures have some qualities that in and 
of themselves legitimise marine mammal hunting in some 
manner. Non-indigenous cultures, on the other hand, lack such 
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qualities. Hence, the IWC makes an important concession to 
indigenous peoples ‘who share strong community, familial, 
social, and cultural ties’ related to whaling. Nor were the anti- 
sealing campaigns deliberately aimed at the Inuit in Canada 
and Greenland, although the resulting impact of the 
subsequent trade bans were particularly damaging to the 
unintended victims. 

The subsistence-commercial divide is one important 
element of the above belief with another being the allegedly 
unique corpus of knowledge—variously termed ‘Traditional 
Ecological Knowledge (TEK) or Indigenous Knowledge (IK) — 
which takes a more holistic view of nature than does ‘western’ 
knowledge. In a great deal of the environmental literature, 
indigenous peoples are depicted as having a_ spiritual 
relationship with nature that enables them to live in harmony 
with their environment. No doubt there have been (and to some 
extent still are) important differences between Inuit and western 
perceptions of nature. In Chapter 5 we discussed some of these 
differences: e.g., the Inuit notion of reciprocal relationships 
between animals that give themselves to worthy hunters, the 
importance of sharing to ensure a successful hunt, and the 
ritual and avoidance behaviour among many Inuit. However, 
the differences are not always so clear-cut. Greenlanders today 
have adopted a largely utilitarian approach to nature, and 
perform fewer and less elaborate rituals than do the Inuit in 
Canada and Alaska. At the same time, non-indigenous fishers 
and marine mammal hunters perform a number of small rituals 
at sea, and they may perceive nature as a divine creation and 
the animals as gifts from God. 

We have argued that indigenous knowledge does not 
denote a specific type of knowledge about the environment, 
which sets it apart from similar knowledge held by non- 
indigenous people. To believe so can easily contribute to 
reification and stereotyping of indigenous peoples and their 
knowledge, thus undermining the very cultural diversity that 
has enabled them to initiate and maintain a global discourse on 
indigenous rights. By contrasting indigenous and western (i.e., 
scientific) knowledge in this way, we may moreover fail to 
appreciate fully that non-indigenous peoples also possess 
practical knowledge important to the sustainable use of natural 
resources. As a concept, indigenous knowledge therefore 
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acquires its special value in a political, rather than in an 
ecological, context. 

The global discourse on management and sustainable 
development has become intimately linked to the global 
discourse on indigenous peoples’ rights. As part of this process, 
indigenous peoples’ everyday experiences as users of natural 
resources have been made into powerful political tools with 
privileged categorisations such as Ecological Knowledge and 
Indigenous Knowledge. While indeed acknowledging the 
valuable contributions of users’ knowledge in both management 
and science we have claimed that indigenous knowledge is not a 
priori different from the knowledge of non-indigenous local users 
but has been politically more influential in national and global 
political arenas where it has challenged the asymmetric power 
structure between local people and decision-makers. In this 
particular struggle, non-indigenous users have been less able to 
influence science and decision-making, and hence have 
remained marginalized in those particular arenas. 

Due to the intense global debate on the use and 
management of marine mammals, the animals themselves have 
become powerful political and nationalistic symbols for all 
parties to the debate. Opponents to the hunt argue that their 
non-use attitudes toward marine mammals demonstrates the 
depth of their concern about the natural environment and a 
higher moral standard than that of resource users. Northern 
communities, on the other hand, indeed take pride in their own 
attachment to and dependence on, the marine resources. In 
Chapter 4 we argued that hunting of marine mammals and the 
consumption of the produce from these activities are intimately 
connected, and together play vital roles in the formation and 
maintenance of not only viable households and communities, 
but also individual and collective cultural identities. The use of 
these marine resources gives meaning to life, and both 
indigenous and non-indigenous hunters find it important to 
transmit this meaning to succeeding generations. Without 
marine mammals and the knowledge associated with hunting, 
processing, and consuming them, northern communities and 
their distinct cultures will lose much of their specialised 
adaptations to life in northern environments, and hence their 
vitality. Like the anti-hunting activists, hunters take great pride 
in their own moral orientation and stress the importance of 
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these moral codes for the establishment and maintenance of 
viable and supportive communities. 


Existing Management Institutions 


From the moment the international environmental and animal 
welfare movements gained momentum, sealing and whaling 
were among the main targets for activists, and during recent 
decades, a well-orchestrated attempt has been made to redefine 
marine mammals as a global resource, a common heritage of 
mankind (cf. Chapter 6). Both the campaigns against sealing 
and whaling have been centred on powerful ‘tournaments,’ 
where central values have been contested: the ice floes off 
Newfoundland were the arena for such contests in the case of 
sealing, while the annual IWC meetings have served the same 
function for the whale protectionists. We have argued that 
activists have been more successful in turning whales into a 
heritage of mankind than seals. This, primarily because of the 
existence—in the case of whales—of an international body (IWC) 
that is open to all sovereign countries in the world, and to 
NGOs. Sealing, on the other hand, to a great extent has been 
managed at the national level or by (mostly bilateral) 
institutions open only to those states having an interest in 
resource exploitation. By excluding NGOs and anti-use 
governments, the management of sealing has been less 
politicised than has the management of whaling. 

By their active participation in the IWC from the 1970s 
onward, whale protectionists have, to a significant degree, 
succeeded in removing whales from the commodity path 
(Appadurai 1986). We have argued that they have achieved this 
by securing for the IWC a de facto monopoly over the 
management of large whales. By recruiting new, anti-whaling 
nations to the IWC, they then obtained the three-quarter 
majority required to impose a moratorium on commercial 
whaling. These steps have been important in transforming 
whales into common property. 

By regarding whales as a common, global resource (res 
communis) and not as an open, free resource (res nullius), 
landlocked countries like Austria, Switzerland and San Marino, 
as well as environmental and animal rights organizations, can 
claim the same rights to participate in management efforts as 
peoples for whom whaling is a way of life. In fact, San Marino, 
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Monaco and other small nations that have never caught a single 
whale, may have more influence in the IWC than indigenous 
peoples who are not recognized as contracting partners to the 
Whaling Convention, and are consequently represented by their 
‘colonial’ governments (e.g., the United States, Russia, and 
Denmark). 

Not surprisingly, sealers and whalers on both sides of the 
Atlantic have very different perspectives on management issues 
than do science-based government officials. Referring to several 
recent management reports, both indigenous and non- 
indigenous peoples have claimed that those who, for many 
years, have depended on these resources are in the best 
position to manage their use. Over the years, resource users 
have acquired detailed knowledge about a variety of factors 
affecting the status of the resources, and they are also the ones 
to benefit from their sustainable use and conversely, to suffer if 
they are used unsustainably. Confined to (largely) national 
territorial waters, the exploitation of seals in Arctic Canada and 
Greenland is, to a large extent, managed at the local Inuit level, 
although informed by scientific advice from organizations such 
as ICES and NAMMCO. Norway, on the other hand, is not 
prepared to leave the management of coastal sealing to the local 
communities. 

‘Co-management’ strategies (believed to bring together the 
best of both local and national level efforts), has become a 
buzzword in recent years. Canada has, as was pointed out in 
Chapter 6, been particularly active in pursuing co-management 
strategies. Here, Inuit and other indigenous peoples’ right to 
participate in management decisions affecting the utilization of 
certain resources as responsible partners rather than merely as 
passive recipients of centrally decided rules and regulations is 
acknowledged. Thus the gap between users and managers has 
been narrowed to a great extent, and Inuit have been able to 
integrate their strategies and perspectives into the management 
regime to a degree not yet achieved on the other side of the 
North Atlantic. Frustrations with the central authorities’ 
handling of management issues have therefore been 
pronounced at times, not least in Norway. The response of 
Norwegian minke whalers to the whaling moratorium must be 
understood in this context. 
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The Effectiveness of Hunters’ Responses 


Both indigenous and non-indigenous hunters have been 
puzzled by the anti-harvest campaigns, whether directed 
against sealing or whaling, and many have had difficulties 
interpreting and understanding international criticisms against 
their hunting activities. The hunters are encountering radically 
different and distinct value and symbolic systems and, as 
outlined in Chapter 7, they have tried to respond to the 
criticism in two distinct ways. At one level, they have 
accommodated the views of their adversaries and tried to 
respond by providing scientific evidence that particular natural 
resources can indeed sustain controlled harvests. At the same 
time, they have developed and adopted new regulations and 
technologies to make the hunts more controlled and ‘humane.’ 
At yet another level, they have contested the views advanced by 
their adversaries by actively defending their rights to self- 
determination and to harvest their traditional resources in a 
sustainable manner. 

Indigenous as well as non-indigenous peoples have 
responded to the criticism both in accommodating and 
challenging ways, but there has nonetheless been a marked 
difference in their respective arguments. Although Greenland 
and Canada have presented a number of scientific papers at the 
IWC and in other fora, the main arguments for Inuit hunting 
have been cultural. Iceland and Norway—and Canada defending 
the harp seal hunt off Newfoundland—have, on the other hand, 
mainly presented a large number of scientific papers on stock 
dynamics and ‘humane’ killing methods. Thus some countries 
have been slow to adopt cultural arguments in defence of their 
hunters. Norway did so only when whaling was resumed in 
1992,! and Iceland so far has largely failed to do so. Norway 
continues to be unsuccessful in its arguments, however, and 
one of the reasons for this disparity between the treatment of 
indigenous and non-indigenous peoples is IWC’s understanding 
of culture. The introduction of the concept ‘Aboriginal 
Subsistence Whaling’ created a cultural division between Inuit 


1 Norway had previously used economic arguments, claiming 
that the whaling moratorium caused economic hardship to minke 
whalers and local communities. Since Norway was one of the most 
affluent countries in the world, this argument understandably was 
not very persuasive at the international level. 
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whalers with unique cultures and non-indigenous whalers 
whose culture was not so distinct from the majority. It is this 
division between indigenous and non-indigenous whalers that 
activists within the anti-harvest movements want to maintain. A 
similar division has been created between Inuit sealers and 
sealers from Newfoundland and Norway. It has been stressed 
earlier in this conclusion how discourses on knowledge have, on 
the basis of political positions, a priori separated knowledge held 
by indigenous peoples from that held by other, non-indigenous 
local peoples, thus stereotyping both groups as well as the 
knowledge they possess. 

This has, at least in the short term, been a successful 
strategy for indigenous peoples, but has probably even further 
marginalized the non-indigenous sealers and whalers. Some 
indigenous leaders may view collaboration with non-indigenous 
people with some apprehension, and apparently for good 
reason. Greenpeace, for example, has on several occasions 
warned that it would campaign against whale quotas for 
Greenland if that country supported the resumption of Icelandic 
and Norwegian minke whaling (e.g., Greenpeace-Denmark 
1991:2). Despite such attempts at intimidation, Greenland is a 
full member of NAMMCO, together with the Faroe Islands, 
Iceland and Norway. Furthermore, the Inuvialuit Game Council 
(Canada) and the Organization of Fishermen and Hunters in 
Greenland (KNAPK) actively support the work of the HNA in 
support of the marine mammal hunters in the Faroe Islands, 
Iceland and Norway. The WCW works with practically all 
societies, organisations, and governments with an interest in 
whaling (with the sole exception of the Alaskan Inuit). They are 
arguably better prepared to respond to the anti-use movement 
than are the sealers who are still not mobilized on such a global 
scale. 


Final Thoughts 


In recent years, a particular management challenge has 
become more apparent and pressing. How can the global 
community integrate local needs and values while maintaining 
a focus on what are increasingly viewed as important global 
concerns? To begin to address this challenge, it may be useful 
to ask what is meant by global concerns. Who sets the global 
agenda, and why are certain issues selected for attention and 
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not others? It is striking that the anti-hunting philosophy 
encountered in the policies of IWC, for example, contradicts 
the human rights and management norms and principles 
widely accepted and promoted by most other global 
institutions. There is good reason to believe that there are other 
than objective criteria in use when an environmental problem is 
selected for attention by environmental NGOs, and hunting of 
marine mammals provides clear evidence of this. Whereas 
Norway and the Faroe Islands routinely have been condemned 
at IWC meetings for hunting abundant and non-endangered 
minke and pilot whales, Alaskan Inuit were, in the same period, 
given quotas of endangered bowhead whales, at a time when the 
total population was estimated at between 600 and 2000 
animals (Gambell 1982:2). The anti-sealing campaigns have 
targetted mainly the hunts of the harp seal, which number 
about 5 million in the NW Atlantic, one of the most abundant 
pinnipeds in the world. One may ask, as did Yearley (1991:49), 
whether an objective reason is needed to spark an 
environmental campaign. For, as pointed out by Kitsuse and 
Spector (1981:201, quoted by Yearley 1991:50): ‘The existence 
of social problems depends on the continued existence of 
groups and agencies that define some condition as a problem 
and attempt to do something about it.’ The growing number of 
environmental NGOs have succeeded in identifying and 
entrenching an image of environmental fragility and urgency 
among diverse publics and political institutions. This image 
has become a mainstay in animal protection and 
environmental organisations’ fundraising activities, 
contributing thus to the existence and growing influence of 
many of the present-day anti-hunting organisations. 
Furthermore, marine mammal hunting issues, together with 
the perception of environmental risk, has _ influenced 
government action, as governments and individual politicians 
use whaling and sealing issues to create a green image. These 
are attractive issues because the costs of the campaigns are 
externalised such that the consequences are not born by the 
politicians or their constituencies but by people living far 
away and quite unable to harm the politicians’ self interests. 
Whatever the reasons, the anti-hunting activists have 
been very successful in representing and promoting their 
particular agenda as a global one. Consequently, it is often 
perceived as very imperialistic by local users—indigenous as 
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well as non-indigenous. This is an experience resource users 
in the North Atlantic region share with many others 
worldwide. What is probably more unique is their response: in 
few other regions, if any, have indigenous and non-indigenous 
peoples united with their national governments in an attempt 
to defend not only the economic viability of households and 
communities, but their rights to be culturally different as well. 
This might well be the most important legacy of the anti- 
harvests campaigns. 
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133 fn3, 253 
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197 
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208 fn20, 209 

animal (as benign in 
environment) 164-168 

animal-human relationship 112, 
118, 123,142-157, 160, 169 

animal rights/welfare 6, 82, 158- 
160, 160 fn14, 163, 166, 
169, 174, 174 fn2, 195-199, 
210, 216, 225, 230 
movement -— iii, 2, 5, 82, 159- 
160, 196, 204, 220, 222, 
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225, 230, 235, 247-248, 253, 
262, 269 
organizations 1, 5, 166, 174, 
196, 208, 218 
vs. human rights 160, 167 

Animal Welfare Institute (AWI) 
197 
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16, 44-45, 58-69, 84 

anthropomorphism 150, 167-169, 
175 

anti-harvest 53, 104, 159-160, 
203, 260, 270-272 
hunter response to 271-272 

anti-sealing 76, 76 fn 6, 77, 83, 
158-159, 167, 196-197, 201, 
203 fnl6, 209-211, 257, 263- 
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anti-whaling 1, 8, 44, 159, 166, 
170 fn16, 174 fn2, 198 fnl12, 
209, 211, 217, 226, 262 
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19, 21, 23-24, 24 fn9, 96, 
125, 129 

Arctic Council 76, 234, 234 fn4, 
240, 242 
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240 
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Strategy (AEPS) 233, 234 fn4, 
239, 242, 242 fn8 

artisanal whaling 89, 89 fn9, 247, 
266 
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21, 23, 68, 76, 101, 125-126, 
174, 201, 209 
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baleen 17, 23, 76 
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barter 71, 81 —see also exchange 
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Bay of Bothnia 244 
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beliefs 46, 92-100, 142, 146-147, 
152-153, 155 
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biodiversity 57, 225, 244 
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blubber 9, 20, 64 

blueback 10, 53, 54 fn20, 257 
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fnil1, 194 
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butchering —see flensing 
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77, 115, 152, 161-163, 166, 
166 fn15, 167, 196-202, 204- 
205, 208-210, 215, 218, 223, 
226, 248-249, 252-253, 263- 
264, 269, 271, 273 
boycott 5, 54, 204-205, 206 
fn18, 218, 252 
direct action 198, 198 fn12, 
199-200, 200 fns14&15, 
201-205, 205 fn17, 206-211, 
215 
market destruction 201-206 
‘save the whale’ 162, 170 
fn16, 208 fn20 

Canada 1, 10, 12, 16, 28, 35, 48, 
50, 68-70, 77, 95, 255, 258, 
271 
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228, 234, 254, 257 
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(CSA) 231, 257 
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capitalism 25, 85, 161, 179 

cardiovascular disease 118 

cash economy 61, 64-65, 69, 70 
fn2, 84-85 

catch 27-28, 30, 38-39, 47-50, 
125, 184 
boy’s first 50, 109, 251 
distribution 23 fn8, 24, 34- 
35, 38, 41 46, 50, 62, 77-81, 
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ceremony 95, 110-111, 125 

cetaceans 12, 16, 21, 208 
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(CSI) 197 

chemicals 118, 209 

children 93 fnl, 100-104, 104 
fn5, 105-108, 111, 133 fn2 
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cultures 23, 150 fn8, 152, 
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Chukotka 7, 16, 247 

class struggle 184 
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colonization 5, 27, 69, 193, 243, 
270 

co-management 188, 189 fn8, 
193, 228, 254-255, 270 

commercialism 3, 26-27, 29, 81, 
84, 89, 168, 182, 246, 251, 
265 —see also sealing; 
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vs. subsistence 3, 70, 82-89, 
246, 267 
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213, 218, 269 
communal ties 46, 148, 179 
—see also kinship 
community 57, 59, 80, 103, 140, 

181 
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conservation 35, 153, 173-174, 
177, 181, 181 fn3, 184, 185 
fn7,190, 196-197, 206, 214, 
219, 248 
and management 153-154, 
180-191 
and resource use 58, 119, 
154, 173, 180, 191 
contamination 118, 118 fn9, 159 
Convention on International 
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cosmology 142, 144, 147, 150 
fn8, 151- 153 

culling programs 144, 182-183, 
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cultural 3, 4, 19, 246, 254, 270 
activity 16, 33, 57 
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distinctiveness 92, 109, 123, 
123 fn13, 125, 236, 241, 241 
fn6, 244-248, 250, 266 
framework 89, 210 
identity 46, 57, 67, 91-119, 
119 fn10, 120-130, 222, 245, 
268 
integrity 82, 92, 124, 130 
significance 24, 33-34, 46, 
50, 57, 65, 70-71, 117, 130, 
236, 248 
survival 92, 125, 200 fn15, 
221 
values 46, 119, 130, 238 

culture 27, 124, 126-127, 179, 
192, 264 
Dorset 17-18 
Inuit 7, 16, 19, 27 
Neo-Eskimo 18-19 
Norse 7, 16, 21-24, 68 
Paleo-Eskimo 16-17, 19-20, 
23 
Thule 18-20 
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customary law 80, 221 
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danger 93, 104, 106-107, 110, 
112, 134-135, 138, 142, 155 
fni2 

Davis Strait 11, 32 
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deep ecology 160, 160 fn14 
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whaling) 77, 85 
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dolphin 15, 169, 191, 208 
domestic mode of production 58, 
85-89, 89 fn9, 90, 265 
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198, 204 
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East Ice 31-32, 53, 256 —see also 
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ecological 5, 57, 134, 173, 223- 
262 
change 57, 60, 68, 153, 159, 
194, 210, 237, 247 
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153, 220 
economic 57-90, 157, 254 
activities 33, 64, 180 
development 62, 76, 143, 
208, 220-221 
importance 5, 33, 35, 57, 61, 
82, 248 
incentives 145 
success 122 
systems 89 
zone 217 —see also exclusive 
economic zone 
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failing 30 
global 70, 220, 266 
household 17, 58, 121 fn12 
market 58 
mixed 58, 69-85, 89, 265 
monetary 80, 192 
peasant 87 
subsistence 58, 71, 121 fnl2 
ecosystem 58, 60, 119, 142, 151, 
156, 188 
collapse 156, 161-162, 182 
dynamics 157 
fragility 59, 160 
ecotourism 174, 174 fn2, 208- 
209, 219 
education 92, 101, 114, 133 
Endangered Species Act (ESA) 
201, 229 
environmental 
adaptation 268 
change 19, 62, 107, 135 
degradation 159, 178 
development 240 
ethics 2, 152, 195-196, 198, 
212 


movement 82, 133, 156, 158- 
172, 194, 202-203, 249, 253, 
263 

organizations 1, 166, 218 
philosophy 2-3, 163, 240, 
264 

policies 62, 189 

problems 142, 152, 189, 273 
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Agency (EIA) 164, 197, 204 

environmentalists 85, 152, 155, 
159 fn13, 161, 204, 265 

Eskimo 79 —see also Inuit 
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EEC —see European Union 
(EU) 
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83, 123 fnl3, 196, 201, 235, 
250, 263, 265 

EU ban 1, 3, 53, 201, 203 

exchange 19, 71, 86 
gift-giving 71-75 
market 72-76, 80, 87 
systems 71, 81, 83, 86 

exclusive economic zone 53 
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Faroe Islands 1, 4, 7, 11, 24, 29, 
30, 39-42, 79-80, 84, 93, 96, 
104-105, 118, 121, 122, 123, 
125, 157, 211, 227, 232, 251 
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Management Act 203 

Fisheries Joint Management 
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Fisherman’s Protective Act 204, 
229-230 fn3 

fishery 61, 65-67, 67 fnl1, 68, 81, 
92-93 
organizations 72 

Fishing Boat Owners’ Association 
(Iceland) 259 fn12, 260 

flensing 26, 28, 41, 44-45, 97, 
115, 147, 265 

folk culture/folklore 46, 95, 98, 
112 fno, 122, 124-125, 128, 


142, 147, 152-153, 154 fn10, 
171 —see also myths 
food and nutrition 22, 29, 33, 42 
fni15, 46, 48, 57, 59, 65, 67, 
70-71, 73, 78 fn7, 83, 103, 
114, 117, 117 fn8, 118, 118 
fn9, 119, 119 fn10, 120, 120 
fni1, 121, 121 fni12, 123, 
147, 192, 220, 264 
and identity 122, 177 
Friends of the Earth (FoE) 198 
Friends of the Harpoon 252 
fur trade 23, 49, 54, 67, 69, 72, 
76, 171, 202-203 
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91-93, 93 fnl, 94-99, 98-99 
fn3, 108-111, 122 
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Trade (GATT) 204 
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56, 132-133 fnl, 225, 236, 
250-251, 266 
local responses to 116 fn17, 
223-262 
politics and 151, 219, 222, 
233-236, 245 
resources and 190, 212, 216, 
218, 273 

government 2, 29-30, 35, 72, 114, 
118, 176, 192, 202, 214, 
219, 222, 234-235, 243, 255, 
258, 270 —see also Home 
Rule (Greenland) 

‘greenhorns’ 106, 111 

Greenland 1, 7, 16, 37, 43, 51, 
60, 64, 67, 70, 74-76, 248, 
251, 258 

Greenland Fisheries Research 
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Greenland Trade 62, 74-75 
Kalaallit Niuerfiat A/S (KNI) 
62 

Greenpeace 56, 83, 102, 162, 
164, 166, 169, 197-19, 198 
fni12, 199, 201, 203 fnl6, 
205, 209, 216, 220, 272 


Grindadansur (whalehunt dance) 
125, 125 fnl4 

Grindavisa (whalehunt song) 125 
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Whalers’ Association) 

Gulf of Bothnia 9, 11 

Gulf of St. Lawrence 10, 134 
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harvesting 61, 65, 137, 158, 224 

heavy metals 118, 156, 159 

Hebrides Islands 7 

heritage 16, 174, 176 

High North Alliance (HNA) 249, 
257-259, 259 fn12, 260, 272 

historical 3, 7, 16-26, 26 fnl1l, 
27-33, 115, 123-125, 128- 
130, 143, 181, 250, 254, 264 

Home Rule (Greenland) 5, 39, 41, 
76, 118, 123, 186, 201, 228, 
252 fnl10, 253, 254, 257 

homeland 57, 141, 253 

Hopedale (Labrador) 68 

household 17, 49, 57, 61-62, 64, 
68-69, 84, 89, 92, 96-101, 
114, 117, 125 
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Hudson’s Bay Company 28, 67, 
172 fn17, 202 
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57, 77, 104, 112, 118, 120, 
123, 131, 141-142-157, 160, 
167, 169, 178, 224, 237, 


245, 267 
rights 5, 35, 160, 212, 224, 
247, 259 
vs. animal rights 160, 
259 
Humane Society of the US (HSUS) 
197, 204-205 
hunter (occupational) 68, 130, 
133, 146, 222 
cultural and political position 
266-268 
‘on becoming a hunter’ 80, 
98, 108-117 


as provider 70 fn2, 81-82, 
98-102, 112, 122 

hunting 26 fn11, 33-39, 48-52, 
64, 68-69, 85, 92-93, 95, 
112, 119, 125, 157, 163, 
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complex 126-128, 130 
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hunting) 3, 19, 79-80, 103 
fn4, 177, 183 fn4, 198 
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culture 7, 16, 34, 65, 92, 
100, 106, 117-118, 122, 130, 
167 
and economy 5, 67-71, 71 
fn3, 72-90 
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philosophies 1, 137-139 
historical 3-4, 7, 7 fnl, 16-33 
and human rights 5, 248 
and identity 56, 91-130, 248- 
253 
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methods 38, 50 
opportunistic 15, 33, 139 
prohibition 22, 29, 56, 154, 
172, 181-182, 184, 184 fn5 
strategy 20, 38, 64, 73-74, 
85, 95, 116 fn7, 151, 157, 
176-177 
trophy 68 
unauthorized 128 
working environment 8-9, 26, 
31, 35, 51, 131, 134-141, 
169 - see also danger; 
weather 
Hunting, Fishing, and Trapping 
Coordination Committee (of 
the JBNQA) 87 
Hvalur H/F Company 30, 46-48 
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Iceland 1, 11, 16, 30, 43, 47, 60, 
68, 70, 200, 246 
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259 fn12, 260 

Icelandic Whalers’ Association 
260 fn12 

identity 56, 58, 92, 100, 104, 117, 
119, 123, 125-128, 222, 236, 
248-253, 268 
collective 46, 92, 124, 177 
ethnic 92, 119, 125, 127 
national 92, 119-120, 123- 
125, 206 fn18, 225, 251 


personal 92- 93, 100, 132, 
249 

ideology 77, 115, 173, 179, 196, 
220 

ILO-Convention No. 169— 221 

imagery 166-168, 210 fn21, 220, 
223, 235, 251, 273 

import 76 fn5, 119, 201, 235 
ban 53, 201 

income generation 61, 64, 98 

Indian (various tribes) 
involvement in marine 
mammal hunting 7, 25, 35, 
95, 200, 202, 218, 246 

Indian Ocean Sanctuary 216 

indigenous 3, 263 
knowledge 134, 139, 236, 
241, 246, 267 
peoples 69, 84, 172 fn17, 
181, 202, 220-221, 236, 240, 
243, 261, 270 
whaling 3, 95, 265 

Indigenous Survival International 
(ISI) 212, 258-259 

industrial whaling and sealing 7, 
25-33 

industrialized /industrialization 
29, 88, 128, 159, 192, 238 

Innu 7 

International Agreement on the 
Conservation of Polar Bears 
and their Habitat 233 

International Bill of Human 
Rights 221 

International Council for the 
Exploration of the Seas 
(ICES) 233, 256, 270 
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Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
189 fn8, 190 

International Convention for the 
Regulation of Whaling (ICRW) 
186, 191, 213, 217-218, 225- 
229 
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and Political Rights (ICCPR) 
220 

International Covenant on 
Economic, Social, and 
Cultural Rights (ICESCR) 
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Welfare (IFAW) 163, 170, 
197-198, 201, 204, 207, 210 

International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature 
(IUCN) —see IUCN 
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Commission (IWC) iii, 1, 3, 
35, 42, 47, 76, 82, 89, 169, 
176, 186, 190-192, 193 fn10, 
196, 200, 207, 212-216, 223, 
225, 229, 231, 246, 253, 
255, 259, 263, 269, 271, 273 
controlling the IWC 215-217 
enforcement of IWC decisions 
190, 217-218 
membership 214 fn23, 215, 
216 fn24, 252 fnl0, 256 fn11 
monopoly 48, 140, 213-215 
moratorium 1, 2, 42-44, 46, 
60, 72, 80, 82, 107-108, 192- 
195, 214 fn23, 215, 216 
fn25, 218, 227, 230, 235, 
265, 271, 271 fnl 

International Work Group for 
Indigenous Affairs (IWGIA) 
259 

Inuit 7, 9 fn3, 16, 31, 68, 79, 95, 
125, 127-128, 132, 187, 246, 
249-250, 270-271 —see also 
cultures 
Alaska (see Eskimo, Ifupiat, 
Yupiit) 

Canadian 7, 16-19, 27, 34, 
68, 80, 97 

European contact impact on 
26, 26 fnl0, 27 

Greenlandic 80 

hunting 16-21, 35-39, 48, 
52,112 

Inuit Circumpolar Conference 
(ICC) 98-99 fn3, 99, 233, 
240, 258-259 

Inuit Regional Conservation 
Strategy (IRCS) 255, 258 

IDupiat 7, 34, 84, 94, 147, 248 

Inuvialuit 34, 97 

Inuvialuit Final Agreement (IFA) 
187 

Inuvialuit Game Council 34, 259 
fni12, 260, 272 


IUCN —see World Conservation 
Union (IUCN) 
ivory 23, 76, 126 
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James Bay and Northern Quebec 
Agreement (JBNQA) 187, 255 

Jan Mayen Island 10, 32, 129, 
181 —see also West Ice 

Japan 60, 70, 158, 246-247, 255 

Japanese market 30, 48, 71, 166, 
216 fn25 


K 
Kara Sea 31 —see also East Ice 
Kalaallit Niuerfiat A/S (KNI) —see 
Greenland Trade 
killing methods 42, 192, 224, 
230-233 
humane 229-233, 271 
kinship 19, 41, 117 fn8, 179 
KNAPK —see Organization of 
Fishermen and Hunters in 
Greenland 
knowledge 133, 236, 289 
conflicts 236-243, 243 fnl19, 
244 
ecological 152, 247 
experience-based 92, 107- 
109, 132, 139-141, 241 
geographical 104, 136 
holistic 241 
indigenous 133-134, 239, 
241, 246, 255, 267 
local 133 
observational 136-139, 152, 
241 
practical 24, 133, 237, 238 
fn5, 241 fn7, 267 
as resource 140 
scientific 133, 144, 163, 238 
fn5, 239, 270 
traditional 133, 138-139 
transfer 92, 101-108, 113, 
127, 132, 212, 261, 268 
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Labour Party (Norway) 184 
Labrador 1, 11, 29-30, 95, 234 
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land claim 35, 123, 128-129, 129 
fns158&16, 187-188, 248 — 
see also agreement 

landscape 87, 104 
as memory-scape 57, 131, 
141 

language 94, 124, 191 

law 22-23, 177-178, 217, 236 
ancient 23, 181 
customary 80, 221 
international 177, 185, 215 
national 185 

lawmakers 69 

legislation 173, 182-183, 254 

license/licensing 30, 41-43, 54, 
72, 128, 135, 184 fn5, 185, 
201, 230, 257 

life cycles 57, 154 

lifeways 57, 238, 252 

Little Ice Age 19, 21 

lobby/lobbyist (and interest 
groups) 158-159, 197-198, 
201, 212, 218, 254, 257-262 

Lofoten Archipelago 43, 66, 72 

luck (good and bad in hunting) 
96, 112, 122, 155 


M 

magic 21, 21 fn7, 86, 146 

management (of marine 
mammals) 2, 89-90, 132, 
152-155,163, 172-222, 225, 
228, 254-259, 262-263, 266, 
269 
by conservation 180-191 
decision-making 236-237, 
254, 258 
ecosystem approach to 58, 
179-180, 188 
institutions 189-191, 254- 
256, 269-270 
international 177-179, 189, 
195-196, 234, 263, 266 
national 181-189 
New Management Procedure 
(NMP) 194 
plan 188, 242, 244 
policy 130, 194, 230 
practice 179, 194 
processes 5, 133, 163, 255 
by protection 196-212, 215 
regimes 2, 38, 48, 58, 194, 
214, 264 
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Procedure’ (RMP)/...Scheme 
(RMS)186, 194-195 
socio-cultural dimensions of 
4, 179-180 


Maniitsoq (Greenland) 28, 208 
marginalization 116, 237, 244, 


267, 272 


Marine Mammal Protection Act 


(MMPA) 76, 201 


market 1, 42, 45, 48, 54, 61, 68, 


72-73, 73 fn4, 75-77, 77 fno, 
78 fn7, 83, 114, 264-265 
access to 72, 89-90, 196, 257 
collapse of (sealskin) 1, 54- 
55, 76, 201-203 

destruction 76, 201-206 
distribution 65-67, 198, 201 
economies 58, 71-73, 264- 
266 

export 23, 56, 201 
international 64-65, 76, 185, 
201, 253 

restrictions 31, 95 

social cultural considerations 
in 77 

structure 46-47, 67, 72-73, 
75, 81, 185 

world 6, 70, 85, 89 


mattak 12, 27, 34-35, 46, 62-64, 


75, 82, 118, 154, 265 


media influence 133, 140, 169, 


196-198, 205, 209, 212 fn22, 
224, 250 


medical or medicinal 23, 76, 144 
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medieval period 23, 25, 142, 180 
memory-scapes 57, 131, 141 
migratory species 5, 27, 181, 208, 
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165 


Ministry of Fisheries (Norway) 165 
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(Iceland) 259 fn12, 260 


missionaries 125, 146, 149, 172 
modernity 83, 101, 128, 130, 159 


vs. traditionalism 82, 128, 
130, 245 
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code 77, 82, 146, 195, 266, 
268 
conflict 80, 82 
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moratorium —see International 
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myth 46, 112 fn6, 142, 145 fns5, 
146-147, 147 fn6, 153-157, 
161, 165-166 
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narrative 21, 106, 125, 150 
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nation-building 123, 129, 250- 
251, 253 
nature 131, 154, 157, 166, 237 
fragility of 161 
oneness with 4, 57, 132 
nature-culture complex 154, 
246 
perceptions of 130, 132, 154, 
157 
reserves 219 
Neo-Eskimo —see culture, Inuit 
Newfoundland 1, 53-54, 111, 123, 
137, 234, 271 
niche 59-61, 62, 89 
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(NGO) 69, 71 fn3, 72, 190, 
195-196, 211, 218, 238, 240, 
256, 259, 265, 269, 273 
Norse culture 7, 16, 21-24, 68 
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Coordination of Marine 
Mammal Research (NAC) 255 
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Organization (NAFO) 233, 
256 
North Atlantic Marine Mammal 
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189-190, 228, 233, 253, 256, 
256 fn1l1, 270, 272 
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(NASCO) 233 
North Sea Harbour Seal Epidemic 
(1988) 85 
Northern Stores 67 
Norway 1, 7, 11, 16, 43, 53-56, 
60, 65, 67, 70, 111, 123, 
137, 146, 246, 249, 255, 
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257, 259 fn12, 260 
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260 
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Norwegian Whalers’ Union 259 
fni12, 260 
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(NLCA) Canada 127, 187 
Nunavut Wildlife Management 
Board (NWMB) 128, 187, 254 
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Organization of Fishermen and 


Hunters in Greenland 
(KNAPK) 257, 259 fn12, 260, 
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(PMA) 204, 217 


Paleo-Eskimo —see culture, Inuit 
Pelly Amendment 204, 217, 229- 
230 fn3 —see also 
Fishermans’ Protective Act 
perceptions of nature, 130-133, 
133 fns28&3, 134-170, 206- 
209 
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Inuit 146-152, 244 
western 142-145, 152 
vs. non-western 152- 
154, 154 fnll1, 155-158, 
244 
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Islands) 259 fn12, 260 
pinnipeds 8-11, 21, 59 
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polar bear 8, 8 fn2, 31, 61, 68 
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politics 39, 70, 128-130, 159, 
173, 190, 212 fn22, 220, 
236, 239, 243, 243 fn9, 244- 
245, 247, 250, 257, 264, 
269, 271 fnl 
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international 4, 30, 233-236 
—see also IWC 
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155-156, 159 
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118 
population dynamics 59, 157, 
184, 192, 230 
porpoise 15, 61, 191 
post-modernity 245, 248 
power relations 4, 175 
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pre-modern 16, 24 
preservationists 175, 219, 225, 
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production 46, 58, 79, 83, 85-90, 
99, 177, 192, 266 
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AC Arctic Council 

ACS American Cetacean Society 

AEPS Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy 
AEWC Alaska Eskimo Whaling Commission 


ASCOBANS Agreement on the Conservation of Small Cetaceans 
of the Baltic and North Seas 


ASW Aboriginal Subsistence Whaling 

AWI Animal Welfare Institute 

BWU Blue Whale Unit 

CITES Convention on International Trade on Endangered 
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CSA Canadian Sealers’ Association 

CSI Cetacean Society International 

DFO Department of Fisheries and Oceans (Canada) 

EEC European Economic Community 
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EII Earth Island Institute 

ESA Endangered Species Act 

EU European Union 

FJMC Fisheries Joint Management Committee (Inuvialuit, 
NT, Canada) 

FoE Friends of the Earth 

FPA Fisherman’s Protective Act (United States) 
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HNA High North Alliance 

HSUS Humane Society of the United States 
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ICCPR International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
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ICESCR International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights 

ICNAF International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
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IUCN 
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JBNQA 


JCCMNB 


KNAPK 
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MMPA 
MSY 


NAC 


NAFO 
NAMMCO 
NASCO 
NGO 
NLCA 
NMP 
NOS-H 


NPI 
NWMN 
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PWA 


International Convention for the Regulation of 
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Inuvialuit Final Agreement (Canada) 

International Fund for Animal Welfare 

Inuvialuit Game Council (Northwest Territories, 
Canada) 

International Governmental Organization 

Inuit Regional Conservation Strategy 

International Study Group of Norwegian Small-Type 
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International Study Group for Small-Type Whaling 
Indigenous Survival International 

International Union for the Conservation of Nature 
World Conservation Union 

International Whaling Commission 

International Work Group for Indigenous Affairs 


James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement 
(Canada) 

(Canada-Greenland) Joint Commission on the 
Conservation and Management of Narwhal and 
Beluga 


[Organization of Fishermen and Hunters in 
Greenland] 
Kalaallit Niuerfiat A/S (Greenland Trade) 


Marine Mammal Protection Act (United States) 
Maximum Sustainable Yield 


North Atlantic Committee for Coordination of Marine 
Mammal Research 

North Atlantic Fishery Organization 

North Atlantic Marine Mammal Commission 

North Atlantic Salmon Conservation Association 
Non-Government Organization 

Nunavut Land Claims Agreement (Canada) 

New Management Procedure 

Joint Committee of the Nordic Research Councils for 
the Humanities 

Norwegian Polar Institute 

Nunavut Wildlife Management Board (NWMB) 


Packwood-Magnuson Amendment 
Pilot Whalers’ Association (Faroe Islands) 
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RAIPON 


RMP 
RMS 


SCS 
SSCS 
STW 


TAC 
TEK 
TWFC 


UNCBD 
UNCED 


UNCHE 


UNCLOS 
UNEP 


WCW 
WDCS 
WSPA 
WWF 
WWI 


YNAH 


Russian Association of Indigenous Peoples of the 
North 

Revised Management Procedure 

Revised Management Strategy 


Seal Conservation Society 
Sea Shepherd Conservation Society 
Small Type Whaling 


Total Allowable Catch 

Traditional Ecological Knowledge 

Treaty of Waitangi Fisheries Commission (New 
Zealand) 


United Nations Convention on Biodiversity 
United Nations Conference on Environment and 
Development 

United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment 

United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea 
United Nations Environmental Programme 


World Council of Whalers 

Whale and Dolphin Conservation Society 
World Society for the Protection of Animals 
World Wildlife Fund 

World Watch Institute 


Year of the North Atlantic Humpback (Research 
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